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THE ILIAD IN 


ART. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


HAT the Old Testament and Gospel 

\ \ narratives have been to modern 

art, the Homeric epics were to 
classicart. In the absence of a written Rev- 
elation, the Greeks made Homer their Bible. 
More than Dante did for Italy, Homer did for 
Hellas. We cannot realize or half estimate 
the part he played in Greek culture and pros- 
perity. Among the many gifted sonsof Greece, 
Homer received the chief place of honor, a 
mark of love and recognition universally ac- 
corded him by a grateful and appreciative peo- 
ple. 

Whatever learned critics may say to the 
contrary, Homer is still regarded as the au- 
thor of the poems attributed to him. The 
father of poetry is as much a part of the 
world’s mind as Shakespeare or Newton. 
The Iliad, the greatest production of the hu- 
man intellect, and the Odyssey, first and best 
of poetical romances, have taken too firm 
possession of mankind to be swept away by 
skeptical scholars. These poems are some- 
thing more than a tissue of myths and fic- 
tions. They are an indestructible treasure, 
a storehouse of information—much of it ex- 
ceedingly accurate in regard to ancient life 
and thought and feeling. Such has been the 
popular verdict for centuries. 

In old Greece, the lays of Homer held their 
own when the epics of other singers were for- 
gotten. His sounding dactylics* charmed 
the ears of the schoolboy and fired the heart 

*(Dac-tyl/ics]. Meters consisting of a repetition of dac- 
tyls, or poetic feet of three syllables. the first being long 


(or accented), and the second and third, short (or unac 
cented), 


of the soldier. They were ever on the lips of 
orators. They were recited by rhapsodists to 
delighted throngs in the streets of Athens. 
They entertained and instructed the states- 
man and philosopher. They also nourished 
the genius of Greek artists. The tale of 
Troy had such a charm for them, that they 
pictured and sculptured it. The leading ac- 
tors in that famous siege thus had a double 
immortality conferred upon them. Their 
familiar images were seen on coins and gems, 
on vases and tapestries. They were chiseled 
on sarcophagi* and monuments. They were 
carved in metal and cast in bronze. They 
stood forth from canvas and fresco. They 
adorned mirrors, caskets, and innumerable 
other household articles. Their busts and 
statues were found in the temples and pub- 
lic buildings of Greek cities, and afterwards 
in the villas of wealthy Romans. To this day, 
Achilles and Patroclus, Ulysses and Diomed, 
Paris and Helen, Hector and Andromache are 
almost as well known as are the most famous 
of Biblical and historical characters. 

From the beginning of his life to its un- 
timely close, the career of Achilles, the 
bravest and handsomest of Greek warriors, 
was full of exciting scenes and unusual in- 
cidents that were calculated to draw out the 
utmost endeavors of painter and sculptor. 
The son of a goddess who held no mean place 
among the immortals, he became a conspic- 


*[Sar-coph’a-ji.] Stonereceptacles for corpses, so called 
because the limestone of which they were made was sup- 
posed to have the property of consuming the flesh of the 
bodies laid within them—the original Greek word mean- 
ing, flesh-eating, carnivorous. 
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uous object both to men and gods. While 
the thrilling experiences of the wily Ulysses 
in Troy-land and during his long wander- 
ings by sea and land were frequently depicted 
by ancient artists and have been hardly less 
popular with modern painters and sculptors, 
the greatest interest naturally attaches to the 
brilliant and passionate son of fair-tressed 
Thetis.{ Though intensely fiercein wrathful 
moods, Achilles, in his better moments, 
knew how to be truly magnanimous. With 
all his faults, his noble traits raise him in 
our estimation above the deceitful and less 
heroic Odysseus, who is really his only for- 
midable rival in the Grecian ranks. 





t[The’tis.] The mother of Achilles wasa marine di- 
vinity whose true home was in the depths of the sea. 


According to Lessing, the description in 
the beginning of the Iliad of the sun-god 
coming down from the heights of Olympus 
with his rattling quiver, and shooting beasts 
and men with his fatal arrows, is grander 
than any pictorial representation could be. 
Here the words of the poet transcend in sub- 
limity the powers of the artist. But the first 
and second books of the poem abound in de- 
scriptions that are at the same time highly 
poetic and picturesque. Of such scenes, are 
the dramatic quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles, represented in antique reliefs 
and Pompeian wall-paintings, in pictures by 
Vien, Gérard, Drolling, and Hetsch, also in 
two splendid frescoes by Cornelius and Tie- 
polo ; the insulted Chryses, wandering on the 














The Abduction of Helen, 


From a painting by Rudolph von Deutsch. 
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The Parting of Hector and Andromache. 


From a painting by A. Maignan. 


seashore and praying to Apollo, as depicted 
by Turner ; the restoration of the maid Chry- 
seis [kri-se’is] to her father, as shown ina 
Pompeian wall-painting and in a remarkable 
work by Claude Lorrain also in the superb 
reliefs of Sanson, Gauthier [g6’te-4], and Bar- 
rias; and that most attractive subject, the 
taking of Briseis [bri-se’is] from Achilles by 
Agamemnon’s heralds, which has suggested 
a vast number of reliefs and statues, of frescoes 
and other paintings ; Thetis comforting her 
dishonored son,—a theme artistically treated 
by Flaxman, Corbould, Tischbein, and by a 
few sculptors. 

It is astonishing what an immense num- 
ber of works have been called forth by Paris 
and Helen. And yet it is not hard toascertain 
the causes of their exceptional popularity 
with artists. The career of this famous and 
infamous pair contained those sensational 
features which have always attracted poets, 
story-tellers, and painters, viz., beauty, no- 
toriety, romance. Of these materials poems 
and pictures are made without number. These 
two personages are the most conspicuous ac- 
tors in the third book of the Iliad. Homer 
introduces them to the best advantage— 
cleverly utilizing the chief elements of their 
history and character. His treatment is such 


as to elicit both blame and admiration. With 
consummate skill he excites the reader’s pity 
for the peerless beauty, who seems to have 
been merely a helpless instrument for the ac- 
complishment of a fearful but inevitable des- 
tiny. 

The duel between Paris and Menelaus en- 
ables the poet to bring in nearly everything 
essential concerning the three persons most 
interested in the result of the Trojan War. 
Incidentally scraps of information are given 
of all the prominent actors on both sides. 
The point at issue is stated, and the position 
of Greeks and Trojans contrasted. First the 
Greek army is marshaled for battle, while 
Priam on his watchtower surveys the contend- 
ing hosts in the plain and listens to Helen’s 
descriptions of the leaders whom she had 
known long before in herowncountry. Then 
comes the duel between the injured Menelaus 
and Paris, who is saved from ignominious 
destruction by his patron goddess * and borne 
out of the unequal contest to the lovely Helen. 
She taunts her vanquished lord for his cow- 
ardice, but yields to his amorous solicita- 
tions—fearing the ill-will of Venus. Hector 
finding his craven brother at home reproaches 


* Venus. 
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him and rouses him to enter the battle now 
raging outside the city. 

All the events mentioned in this brief out- 
line, also many others alluded to in the nar- 
tative, have furnished themes for pictures and 
statues too numerous to be even named ina 


modern times, Cook, Leighton [la’ton], 
Poynter, Moreau, and others have repre- 
sented her asa woman of surpassing loveli- 
ness, Artists generously endow her witha 
magnificent figure and a gracious mien ; her 
sweet face sometimes has an expression of 





Automedon, 


From a painting by Edmond Grandjean. 


sketch. Ofsuch works, may be mentioned 
Wagner’s paintings of the Greek chiefs in 
council before Troy and of Agamemnon’s 
dream ; Cornelius’ frescoon the latter sub- 
ject, in the Trojan Hall of the Glyptothek ;* 
Tischbein’s etching of the combat of Parisand 
Menelaus; Zimmermann’s fresco of Venus pro- 
tecting her favorite, in the Glyptothek ; De- 
lorme’s and Barbier’s [bar’be-4] paintings of 
Hector upbraiding Paris, also Dannecker’s 
and Westmacott’s statues of that hero in the 
same act. 

The fair Helen was often depicted on Greek 
and Etruscan vases. Her beauty inspired 
ideal portraits by Zeuxis, Eu me‘lus, and 
other distinguished painters of antiquity. In 

*[Glip/to-tek.] A sculpture gallery in Munich, Bavaria. 





passion and hauteur not altogether pleasing. 
Canova’s conception of Helen is an admira- 
ble one; and his statue of the elegantly 
formed Paris has been justly praised as being 
an almost faultless embodiment of the wan- 
ton shepherd described by Homer. Gibson 
and Spence have also produced fine statues 
of the handsome but disreputable son of 
Priam. 

The flight or rape of Helen furnished sub- 
jects for countless works of painting and 
sculpture. The elopers adorn an untold num- 
ber of canvases, frescoes, plaques, tapestries, 
plates, and vases. They are figured on gems, 
caskets, sarcophagi, in terra-cotta reliefs, and 
in groups of marble. The abduction of the 
wife of Menelaus has been treated pictorially, 





























with various accessories, by Raphael, Romano, 
Guido [gwee’do], Rubens, Britten, Deutsch 
[doich], and a host of other painters. The 
couple are represented together under other 
circumstances, in several antique reliefs. 
They have been sculptured by Eteix, Scou- 
lar, Baiiey, and Bacon. Their history sup- 
plied materials for the decoration of an apart- 
ment in the Villa Borghese * by Gavin Ham- 
ilton. David pictured them enjoying them- 
selves with music after the delights of love, 
in a richly furnished chamber of Priam’s 
palace; the drawing is elegant, and the 
spacious room with its antique ornamenta- 
tions might be taken for an apartment ina 
luxurious residence of Pompeii. 
Notwithstanding the inglorious defeat of 





*[Bor-ga’ze.] A gallery in Rome. 
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Paris, Helen is not restored. And the war 
goes on by the willof the gods. Captains 
rouse their battalions for the furious charge. 
Greeks and Trojans meet in the wild storm of 
battle,—a hand-to-hand conflict in which the 
chiefs carry everything before them by their 
incredible feats of strength and prowess. 
Diomed especially distinguishes himself by 
his valiant deeds, even daring to attack Venus 
while rescuing her wounded son Aijneas. This 
scene has suggested paintings by Vien, 
Ingres [angr], and Schlotthauer, also two 
striking groups of statuary by Foley and 
Marshall—the latter’s obtaining the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Academy in 1841. 

Hector, seeing the Greeks are successful 
through the manifest assistance of Athene, 
hastens back to the city and directs his 
mother to lead the Trojan matrons to the 


Thetis Bearing the Arms of Achilles. 
From a painting by Francois Gérard. 
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temple of that goddess and to offer her a 
splendid robe. This fruitless but solemn pro- 
cession of the aged wives headed by thequeen 
is seen in a relief of Canova’s. The herothen 
goes to the palace of Paris and rebukes him 
for not joining the fray ; he urges Helen to 
stir up her unwarlike spouse—as the three are 
shown in Thorwaldsen’s [tor-wawld’sen] 
magnificent relief. Hector next proceeds to his 
own house to bid farewell to Andromache be- 
fore returning tobattle. Not finding herthere, 
he passes through 
the streets on foot to 
the Scan _ gates, 
where his devoted 
wife runs to meet 
him with a hand- 
maid carrying her 
boy, the little As-ty’- 
a-nax. Weeping she 
clasps his hand and 
relates how Achilles 
brought great woes 
upon her,—the loss 
of parents and 
brothers. Wifelike 
she beseeches him to 
remain within the 
walls. Hector’s re- 
ply to her appeal is 
one of the most af- 
fecting things in all 
literature. It tersely 
epitomizes the bright 
and the dark side of 
life in the heroic age. 

The gallant Hector 
and the queenly An- 
dromache have been 
interesting and 
worthy objects for 
artistic representa- 
tion for more than 
two thousand years. 
Their history was in- 
wrought into French tapestries of the four- 
teenth century and a Swiss tapestry of the 
fifteenth century. Their touching parting 
scene has been represented on a number of 
celebrated cameos and intaglios;* in a relief 
by Thorwaldsen ; and in pleasing groups of 
statuary by Chantrey, Spence, and Carpeaux. 
It is also the subject of some excellent paint- 


*[In-tal’yos. ] Precious stones decorated with figures 
which are depressed belowthe surface. They are the re 
verse of cameos. 


Niobe. 
From a painting by S. J. Solomon. 
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ings by Lai-resse’, David, West, Stoth’ard, 
Coypel [kwi-pel’], Toro, Abel, Ducornet [du- 
cor-na’], Nahl, Hartmann, Maignan, and oth- 
ers. They have made the Trojan warrior and 
his stately wife the central group, but have 
added various picturesque features and given 
animation to the scene by showing spectators 
in the street or on the walls of the city, watch- 
ing the struggle in the plain below. Crown- 
inshield painted Hector and Andromache 
holding her son, on a double window of Har- 
vard Memorial Hall. 

A number of 
French and English 
painters have de- 
picted the high- 
souled Andromache 
on that awful tragic 
night of Troy’sdown- 
fall, when she fled to 
Hector’s tomb to 
save the life of As- 
tyanax who was 
wrenched from her 
arms and dashed to 
the ground beneath 
the battlements. 
Mott, Guillaume 
[ghe-y6m], Bartolini, 
and Valentine have 
produced beautiful 
statues of the be- 
reaved young ma- 
tron, either alone or 
with Astyanax. 
Leighton’s ‘‘ Captive 
Andromache’’ takes 
its motive from Hec- 
tor’s prophetic 
words :* 

“Yea of a surety I 
know this in heart 
and soul; the day 
shall come for holy 
Ilios to be laid low, 
and Priam and the folk of Priam of the good ashen 
spear. Yet doth the anguish of the Trojans here- 
after not so much trouble me, neither Hecuba’s 
own,neither King Priam’s,neither my brethren’s, 
the many and brave that shall fall in the dust be- 
fore their foemen, as doth thine anguish in the 
day when some mail-clad Achaian shall lead thee 
weeping and rob thee of the light of freedom. So 
shalt thou abide in Argos and ply the loom at an- 
other woman’s bidding,and bear water from fount 


* From the translation by Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 
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Messeis or Hypereia, being grievously entreated, 
and sore constraint shall be laid upon thee. And 
then shall one say that beholdeth thee weep: 
‘This is the wife of Hector, that was foremost in 
battle of the horse-taming Trojans when men 
fought about Ilios.’ ”’ 


Nearly all the remaining books of the Iliad 
are filled with incidents characteristic of war- 
fare in the olden times. The events which 
successively occupy the foreground are the 
duel between Hector and Ajax ; the embassy 
to Achilles; the episode of Diomed and 
Ulysses ; the Trojan victories ; the death of 
Patroclus, and the contest for his body ; the 
forging of armor for Achilles by Vulcan ; the 
exploits of Achilles in battle; the slaying of 
Hector ; the obsequies of Patroclus ; and the 
ransoming of Hector’s corpse by Priam. 
These circumstances have occasioned a mul- 
titude of statues, reliefs, and paintings that 
cannot be mentioned here for lack of space. 
Interesting works of sculpture are Canova’s 
‘Hector and Ajax,’’ Thornycroft’s ‘‘Teucer 
as a bowman,’”’ and Schwanthaler’s [schwan’- 
ti-ler] bas-reliefs, in the Glyptothek, of the 
battles near the Greek ships. Claude Lor- 


tain, Beham, Steuben, and other painters de- 
picted some of the supposed engagements 


around Troy, described by Homer with much 
vivacity. 

The art monuments relating to Patroclus 
are so numerous and meritorious that they 
deserve more than a passing notice. Ow- 
ing to the withdrawal of Achilles and his 
troops from all active part in the siege, the 
Greeks suffer a series of disastrous reverses. 
The hero is sorely needed, but he proudly re- 
fuses to be reconciled with Agamemnon, who 
makes generous concessions. His beloved 
companion is distressed at the critical state 
of affairs, and unwilling to remain longer an 
indifferent spectator of the pitiful losses of 
the Greeks. His heart thirsts for battle. 
Seeing the ships on fire, Patroclus dons the 
armor of Achilles, with his consent, and leads 
forth the Myrmidons.* Au-tom/’e-don drives 
for him the immortal horses,—the unearthly 
steeds so superbly drawn in the paintings of 
Grandjean and Henri Regnault[reh-no]. The 
Trojans, supposing he is Achilles, flee in con- 
sternation to the very walls. He makes 
havoc among them and kills many. After 
performing surprising deeds of valor, Pa- 
troclus is himself slain by Hector. Then 


" *[Myr’mi-dons.] A fierce Thessalian tribe over whom 
Achilles ruled, and who accompanied him to Troy. 


C-Mar. 
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over his body ensues a terrible conflict be- 
tween Greeks and Trojans. In the long and 
desperate struggle for his corpse, Hector, 
Ajax, Menelaus, and other heroes perform ex- 
traordinary feats of strength and endurance, 
which are represented in the Aigina Marbles* 
and other celebrated works of Greek sculp- 
ture. Many of these statues and groups, or 
fragments of them, enrich the museums and 
palaces of the Continent and Great Britain. 
The impressive statues of Ajax by Marshall 
and Legrew present him in the act of praying 
toJupiter forlight. Variousincidents, in con- 
nection with the death of Patroclus, the con- 
test over his body and the retreat of the Greeks 
bearing it to their camp, are the subjects of 
numberless reliefs on ancient sarcophagi and 
gems,—several of the latter being reproduced 
in the exquisite Wedgwood cameos; they 
have also inspired some noted modern pro- 
ductions, such as Scoular’s statue of Patro- 
clus slain, Thorwaldsen’s relief of Achilles 
staunching the wounds of his dead friend, and 
Banks’ marble relief of Thetis and the lovely 
Nereids emerging from the sea to sympathize 
with Achilles in his dreadful sorrow. Some 
of these scenes have stimulated the efforts of 
Romano, Stothard, Hamilton, David, Scott, 
Angelica Kauffmann, Wiertz [veerts], Cor- 
nelius, Odevaere [o-de-va’re], Tiepolo, Fiiger, 
and others, whose Homeric studies rank high 
as contributions to the pictorial art. 

Thetis, greatly troubled in spirit, departs 
to the shining halls of Vulcan and asks for 
new armor in place of that stripped from Pa- 
troclus by his conquering foeman. The god- 
dess is graciously received and her request 
cheerfully granted. At once the cunning 
artificer of the Olympians threw into his 
glowing forge gold, silver, bronze, and tin; 
and the metal he hammered and worked into 
a glittering corselet, helmet, greaves, and a 
curiously wrought shield. On it he fash- 
ioned wondrous shapes: the earth, the heav- 
ens, sun and stars; wedding festivities and 
atrial before judges; a city besieged ; men 
plowing a field ; reapers harvesting grain; a 
fair vineyard, with striplings and girls carry- 
ing baskets of grapes; aherd of kine set 


*In the island of Aigina, ‘“‘in 1811 a company of Ger- 
man and British scholars cleared away the rubbish which 
had accumulated in the course of two thousand years at 
the base of the temple [of Zeus], and after twenty days’ 
excavating were rewarded by the discovery of sixteen 
statues of an early type of Greek sculpture. They are 
now in the Glyptothek of Munich and have been restored 
by Thorwaldsen.”’ 
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upon by two lions ; a flock of sheep in a pas- 
ture; a dance of youths and maidens; and 
around all this miniature world ran the 
ocean-stream. When the divine arms were 
finished, Thetis bore them to her son. 

Homer’s incomparable description of the 
making of the Vulcanian arms has been 
splendidly illustrated. One of the glories of 
English art is Flaxman’s Shield of Achilles, 
a marvel of sculptured life and beauty. The 
sturdy blacksmith in his celestial workshop 
has been depicted by some illustrious mas- 
ters. A number of their canvases entitled 
‘*Vulcan’s Forge’’ refer to scenes in Virgil 
and other poets, but Homer deserves the 
credit of originating the idea. And Velas- 
quez [va-lis’keth], Tintoretto, Nicoletto, and 
Canova were no doubt largely influenced by 
the eighteenth Iliad* in forming their con- 
ceptions of the lame god and his surround- 
ings. Etty used brush and colors effectively 
to place before the eye the pictorial details of 
the poet’s charming lines : 

‘‘There were youths dancing and maidens of 
costly wooing, their hands upon one another’s 
wrists. Fair wreaths had the maidens, and 
the youths daggers of gold hanging from silver 
baldrics.t And now would they run round with 
deft feet exceeding lightly. . . and now anon 
they would run in lines to meet each other. 
And a great company stood round the lovely 
dance in joy; and among them a divine min- 
strel was making music on his lyre, and through 
the midst of them, as he began his strain, two 
tumblers whirled.” 

The poetic scene described in the opening 
lines of the nineteenth Iliad—that of Achilles 
receiving the arms from his mother—was a 
favorite with ancient artists. It was thesub- 
ject of a renowned marble group by Scopas. 
It was represented on vases, gems, tazzas,{ 
mirrors, etc. This incident and others taken 
from this wonderful episode have been turned 
to account by Rubens, West, Blanchard, 
Blanc, Maillart, Regnault, Gérard, and others. 

Achilles, rejoicing in his new armor, is 
speedily reconciled with the commander-in- 
chief, who restores Briseis. He eagerly goes 
forth to battle and wreaksa terrible vengeance 
upon the hapless Trojans. After various 


* The eighteenth book of the Iliad. 

+[Bal’driks.} Broad belts, sometimes richly orna- 
mented, worn over one shoulder, across the breast, and 
under the opposite arm. 

t[Tat’sas.] Ornamental cups or vases with large, flat, 
shallow bowls, resting on pedestals and often having 
handles. 


adventures and heroic actions, he slays Hec- 
tor in single combat. Tying the body to his 
chariot, he drives round the city trailing the 
dead man in the dust. At this brutal sight 
Priam, Hecuba, and the Trojans raise a most 
bitter cry of wailing, and Andromache 
sSwoons on the terrace. Among the Greeks 
there is violent lamentation over Patroclus, 
whose body is burned on an immense funeral 
pile. Then Achilles celebrates games in 
honor of his lost comrade. 

The martial deeds of Achilles were exceed- 
ingly popular with ancient artists. Books 
XIX.—XXIII. abound in picturesque situa- 
tions that appear on countless gems, reliefs, 
and vases. Achilles is represented going 
into battle, butchering the enemy, resisting 
the river Scamander, fighting with Hector, 
and mourning for Patroclus. These subjects 
have exercised the talents of many modern 
painters, such as Primaticcio [pre-mi-teet’- 
cho], Lairesse, Beham, David, Prud’hon, 
Couder, Jeaurat, Jourdy, and others; of 
sculptors, may be mentioned Wood, Wool- 
ner, and Wolf. 

The races and manly sports over, the 
Achzans go to rest—all except Achilles who 
could not sleep for grief. At dawn he again 
drags thrice around the barrow of Patroclus 
the body of Hector, face downward. But the 
gods were vexed at his shameful treatment of 
a man dear to them, and Iris darted down 
from Olympus with a message for Thetis, 
who hastened tothe council of the immortals. 
Learning the will of Jupiter, she comes to her 
son and bids him restore the corpse of Hec- 
tor. Also word is sent to Priamto goto 
Achilles and ask for his son’s body—a most 
strange proceeding never heard of before. 
Against the advice of Hecuba, he sets forth 
on his journey in the night, bearing a costly 
ransom of robes and gold togive for the dead. 
And Jupiter, pitying the aged sire, sends 
Hermes to guide him on his perilous errand. 
On the way the messenger of the gods meets 
him in disguise, and kindly offers to drive 
the horses. Coming near the ships, he puts 
the sentinels to sleep by his magic power and 
conducts Priam in safety to Achilles’ hut. 
There Hermes departs, bidding him go in 
and clasp the knees of hisenemy. Entering 
unobserved, he throws himself at the feet of 
Achilles—sinking, though not losing his pa- 
triarchal dignity. The wretched king kisses 
the hand that had slain so many of his sons, 
and makes an appeal that moves the hero to 
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tears. Achilles, springing from his seat, 
raises the old man and speaks to him com- 
fortingly. The ransom is brought in, and 
the body washed and placed upon the wagon. 
The faint and weary suppliant is then hos- 
pitably entertained. He tastes food for the 
first time since his son’s death and lies down 
to sleep on acouch in the midst of his foes. 
Aroused by Hermes, he arises, and with his 
precious load betakes himself to the city. 
Early in the morning the venerable monarch 
is met at the gates by the women of his 
household, and, over the body of the much 
loved Hector, his wife and mother make tear- 
ful lament. Helen follows in a most pas- 
sionate outbreak, and all day the Trojans 
tarry about the spot sobbing and groaning 
continually. At sunset the remains are 
borne to the palace, and are afterwards 
burned with funeral rites. 

The beauty, pathos, and sublimity of the 
twenty-fourth Iliad are unsurpassable. 
Nothing could be more natural or effective 
than Homer’s word picture of Priam before 
Achilles. Such a four de force* could not 
fail to attract sculptors and painters, who 
have produced works of grandeur befitting 
the subject. But the poet’s description is 
superior to any artistic representation of this 
affecting scene. Here the genius of the epic 
minstrel is supreme. The designs on many 
antique vases, gems, and sepulchral reliefs 
are simple and touching. Thorwaldsen’s 
“Priam begging for Hector’s body” is a 
masterpiece ; and the reliefs by Norblin and 
Thieck [teek] are highly successful works of 
sculpture. Various occurrences in this 


* A French expression meaning a feat of skill. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 

EARLY two thirds of the space in the 
Exposition grounds is devoted to 
the display of North American re- 

There is something 


N 


sources and products. 
paradoxical about this statement, for the 
grounds and buildings themselves are fairly 
construed to be exhibits, and it is certain 
that none of the millions of beautiful and 
curious foreign exhibits will so astonish the 
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unique episode have been depicted by 
Wencker, Vien, Langlois [lan-glw4], Trum- 
bull, Hartmann, Doyen, David, Hamilton, 
Prud’hon, Lund, Abel, and Wachter. 

Achilles, deeply stirred by Priam’s visit, 
becomes eloquent, sublime. In one of his 
bursts of poetic feeling, he cites the example 
of Ni’o-be to the fasting father : 

“‘But now bethink weusof supper. Foreven 
fair-haired Niobe bethought her of meat, she 
whose twelve children perished in her halls, six 
daughters and six lusty sons. The sons 
Apollo, in his anger against Niobe, slew with 
arrows from his silver bow, and the daughters 
archer Artemis, for that Niobe matched herself 
against fair-cheeked Leto, saying that the god- 
dess bare but twain but herself many children.” 

The myth of Niobe has brought into exist- 
ence numberless works of art. The afflicted 
matron has been depicted and sculptured 
with her children about her dead or dying. 
Fortunately a number of antique statues and 
groups are extant, and these remains are 
among the most precious treasures in the 
museums and collections of Rome, Florence, 
Naples, Venice, Paris, and other European 
cities. She is represented as a woman of 
majestic proportions, with an agonized ex- 
pression in which pride and dignity are 
mingled with dread and anguish. The de- 
struction of her sons and daughters forms the 
ornament of many ancient sarcophagi. This 
subject was often chosen for friezes and other 
reliefs. Niobeand herchildren appear singly 
orin groups of statuary by Lesueur [leh- 
sii-tir], Leeb, Pradier [pra-de-a], and others ; 
also in paintings by Allori, Carracci [kar- 
rat’chee], Picart, Caravaggio [ka-ra-vad’jo], 
Rehberg, Tabar, Wilson, and Solomon. 


THE NATIONS. 
LEE FEARN. 


visitor as the mammoth structures and the 
splendid landscape that have been created 
within the inclosure. The entire Exposi- 
tion, its magnificent conception and execu- 
tion, is a most convincing demonstration of 
American resourcefulness, both material and 
mental. The achievements of the architects, 
engineers, and gardeners, who have in less 
than two years transformed a square mile of 
marsh and sand dunes into a majestic city, 
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with which any other square mile in the 
world is incomparable; the investment of 
nearly twenty million dollars in an enter- 
prise limited to six months of existence ; and 
finally, the success of the administration in 
securing the desirable exhibits of the world, 
in arranging them most effectively for the in- 
struction of visitors, and in returning a fair 
profit on the capital invested,—these will be 
considered the greatest American exhibits by 
thoughtful men. 

The buildings have been described and 
pictured tosuch an extent that probably 
every person in the United States is familiar 
with their general appearance and dimensions. 
Their artistic beauty and their immensity 
must be seen to be appreciated. No mere de- 
scription could do justice to the great central 
court, with its fountains and statuary, its 
lagoon and plaza, walled in by the classic 
facades of the Administration, Agricultural, 
Electricity, Machinery, Manufactures and 
Mines Buildings, and the Peristyle. The 
statement that eleven million feet of lumber 
and as many pounds of steel were used in 
the construction of Machinery Hall conveys 
no adequate idea of its hugeness, nor is it 
wholly satisfying to know that the great 
pyramid of Cheops, the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, the Colosseum at Rome,and the Liberty 
Statue at New York could be placed side by 
side within the Manufactures Building and 
still leave room for numerous famous struc- 
tures. 

Adhering, therefore, to the strictest sense 
of exhibits, itis true that one third of the 
Exposition is given over to foreign displays, 
and that the remainder presents a complete 
picture of the natural wealth and progress of 
the United States, and all the country north 
of us, for Canada is after all separated from 
us only by a political boundary—a fact never 
before so strongly emphasized as it is by this 
Exposition. It is not possible to find in any 
of the buildings a Canadian exhibit which is 
not duplicated by one or more from one of 
our own states or territories. 

Naturally the most interesting and instruc- 
tive collections to the greatest number of per- 
sons are those contained in the Manufactures 
Building, with its infinite variety of indus- 
trial products. All the great factories have 
here assembled the best specimens of their 
work, to contest for awards with Old World 
competitors on the ground of merit alone,— 
cheapness and the tariff not being considera- 
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tions with the international juries. Themost 
notable groups are ceramics, glass, gold and 
silver ware, jewelry and ornaments, horology, 
and furs. Pottery, china, porcelain, tiles, and 
pavements are shown in profusion, and 
while, from an artistic point, our home pro- 
duction is generally inferior to foreign wares, 
it is none the less true that, in many instan- 
ces, our artisans have given evidence of 
higher skill, our materials are of superior 
quality, and our designers are bolder and 
stronger. The display of plate and blown 
and pressed glass, of cut and fancy glass 
ware, is very fine. Every conceivable use of 
this material is fully illustrated, and some of 
the structures made wholly of glass in useful 
forms, gracefully arranged, are exceedingly 
attractive. Many of the great windows are 
filled with stained transparencies, and some 
beautiful specimens of glass fabrics are 
shown. At the center of the building where 
the main aisles intersect, an illuminated tower 
clock sixty feet high is placed, and near by 
is the largest collection of modern time- 
keepers ever made. Thousands of watches 
and clocks designed for ordinary use and for 
various special purposes represent the high- 
est achievements of American ingenuity, in 
simplifying and perfecting mechanisms that 
are unsurpassed the world over. 

The finest manufacturing display is made 
by a New York firm which won the highest 
honors at Parisin 1889. It includes the most 
precious diamonds and colored gems ever ex- 
hibited, gold and silver personal ornaments, 
table ware, specimens of work in precious 
metals, as well as articles made of rare leath- 
ers, umbrellas and parasols, canes, enamels, 
mosaics, ivory and other carvings, costly 
clocks, fans, lamps, and cut glass. Other 
firms have similar exhibits almost as hand- 
some. One display is confined to aluminium 
table and kitchen ware, and an attractive ex- 
hibit is composed exclusively of gold chains. 
A large section of the building is devoted to 
furs and fur clothing, the skins of all the 
North American animals being shown in all 
stages of finish. Theentire process of pre- 
paring Alaska, Oregon, Greenland, and Lab- 
rador sealskins, of dressing, plucking, and 
dyeing them, is exhibited, as well as the 
methods of collecting and treating the furs of 
rodent animals. There are beautiful garments 
made of variegated feathers, treated as furs, 
and novel products of eiderdown, wools, and 
hair. Another section is devoted to chemical 
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and pharmaceutical products made attractive 
by pavilions of soaps and multihued drugs in 
which play fountains of colognes and streams 
of aromatic essential oils. An interesting di- 
vision is that of office utensils, pens, pencils, 
filing cases, and all forms of that indispensa- 
ble American invention, the typewriter. An- 
other is that of the fabrics of silk, cotton, 
flax, and all vegetable and mineral fibers, in- 
cluding ribbons, trimmings, woven wire, 
yarns, threads, tapestries, chenilles, duck, 
blankets, carpets, rugs, hosiery, and embroid- 
eries. Another is filled with the examples of 
the numerous uses to which caoutchouc* has 
been adapted, including capes, coats, boots, 
shoes, hats, stationers’, druggists’, and house- 
furnishing articles, medical and surgical in- 
struments, hose, insulating compounds, and 
toys. Of remarkable interest is the section 
of apparatus and appliances for the comfort of 
the household, fireplaces, grates, furnaces, 
steam radiators, kitchen utensils, gas and pe- 
troleum stoves, refrigerators, cast and ham- 
mered hollow ware, plumbing and sanitary 
materials, scales, weights and measures, pe- 
troleum lamps, electroliers, and all illumina- 
ting systems. 


The galleries of this building are devoted 
to the liberal arts. Here will be found the 
great Yerkes telescope destined for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, its tube four feet in diam- 
eter and sixty-five feet long, mounted, ready 
for observation, lacking, however, its great 
lenses, which will not be completed for sev- 


eral years. Near it will be a number of tele- 
scopes with objectives ranging from three to 
twenty inches diameter and numbers of deli- 
cate instruments of precision. This section 
is also replete with philosophical instruments, 
photographic apparatus and material. Near 
by, leading publishers show the processes of 
producing high-class magazines and books, 
and particularly their illustration. The great 
universities and pubiic schools present exten- 
sive collections of the actual products of their 
observatories, laboratories, and lecture rooms. 
Similarexhibits are made by the public school 
systems of the various cities, the Catholic 
schools and colleges, institutions for the de- 
fective classes, and the technical schools. 
The greatest source of American prosperity 
is represented in the Agricultural Building. 
The states of the Union have constructed 
highly ornamental pavilions and trophies of 


*Koo’chook. The some as India rubber. 
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cereals, grasses, and forage plants, some tow- 
ering nearly a hundred feet, most of them 
possessing considerable artistic merit. Prob- 
ably as fine as any is the model of the Eads 
bridge,* composed of the cane, straws, and 
grasses of Missouri. There are good-sized 
mountain peaks and ranges of biscuits and 
crackers, and rivers and lakes of mineral 
waters, beers, and distilled liquors. Sugar 
is shown in all its forms from the cultivation 
of the cane and the extraction of syrup, to fin- 
ished confections. In large glass cases, bees 
may be studied pursuing their daily vocation, 
and in the dairy department all the improved 
processes of cheese and butter making, and 
condensing milk are presented. There isa 
Canadian cheese, weighing two thousand five 
hundred pounds. One of the greatest dis- 
plays is that of agricultural implements. The 
makers have provided an exhaustive histor- 
ical collection and, to demonstrate the ad- 
vance in methods dueso largely to Yankee in- 
genuity, have filled several acres with nickel- 
plated planting, tilling, and harvesting ma- 
chinery of improvedtypes. The original cot- 
ton gin of Eli Whitney and the patent for the 
invention signed by George Washington are 
interesting features. Near the building isa 
competitive exhibit of windmills in operation, 
the old wooden structures with canvas sails 
side by side with modern steel engines a hun- 
dred feet high, transforming the slightest 
breeze into power. 

The Forestry Building is itself one of the 
most unique exhibits, composed as it is of 
tree trunks contributed by the states and Can- 
ada, and thatched with various barks. Its 
main vestibule, erected by the southern lum- 
bermen, shows the beautiful effects of which 
yellow pine is capable, and its availability for 
decorative purposes. A hugetree from Wash- 
ington is fashioned intoa complete dwelling- 
house. Wood pulp and fiber appear in nu- 
merous forms; there are representations of 
wood-working processes, and near the build- 
ing is a complete sawmill and 2 typical log- 
gingcamp. The shoe and leather industry 
has a special building filled with products and 
illustrative processes. 

In Machinery Hall, attention is first ar- 
rested by the great steam plant, aggregating 
twenty-five thousand horse power. All the 
boilers are heated by petroleum without 
smoke or ashes. The largest engine is one 


* The bridge crossing the Mississippi at St. Louis. 
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of two thousand horse power, of the quad- 
ruple expansion type, running ten thousand 
incandescent lights, and the smallest with 
boiler complete may be covered with a 
woman’s thimble. Five of the leather belts 
transmitting motion from the engines to the 
shafting are six feet wide. A complete paper 
mill is installed in this building, and the evo- 
lution of newspapers and books may be fol- 
lowed from the pulp and rags, through the 
processes of calendering and drying, to the 
printing presses, and the folding and stitch- 
ing machines. The art of printing is fully 
shown. Marvelous typesetting machines pre- 
pare forms of matter dictated through the tele- 
phone from newspaper offices five miles away, 
while perfecting presses deliver the finished 
publications with wonderful rapidity. Three 
electric traveling cranes, spanning seventy- 
five feet, traverse the length of the building, 
with sightseers who wish totake a superficial 
view of theexhibits. Wood-working machin- 
ery in operation shows the progress of rough 
logs to finished lumber, barrels, furniture, 
veneers, and paper. Beneath the building is 
an ice grotto maintained at a temperature of 
twenty-five degrees by artificial refrigeration. 
Among the interesting machines is one that 
takes paper from a roll, makes it into boxes, 
which are automatically filled with various 
substances, weighed, labeled, and delivered. 
In this building twenty-two thousand horse 
power is converted into electricity, of which 
sixteen thousand is for illuminating purposes. 
This is conducted to various points about the 
Exposition grounds through four hundred 
miles of insulated wire, most of it laid ina 
tunnel to the special building devoted to elec- 
trical exhibits. 

It is a significant comment on the progress 
of Americans in electrical science to note that 
only one third the space in this building is 
occupied by foreign nations, and that by 
France, Germany, and Great Britain. Edison’s 
personal exhibit is the greatest made by an 
individual in the entire Exposition. It is 
confined exclusively to his own discoveries 
and inventions including collections show- 
ing the development of the incandescent 
lamp,. the Kinetograph, the phonograph, 
and other marvels. Before the Exposition 
is over, the latest product of the ‘‘ Wiz- 
ard’s’’ brain will be shown, an invention 
which it is promised shall astonish the world 
more than Morse’s discovery did. The first 
Morse instrument is shown beside the mod- 


ern multiplex apparatus as well as the sys. 
tems of cabling under the sea, from moving 
trains, and without wires. The Bell telephone 
has erected a classic temple containing 
among other apartments, an audience cham- 
ber where the highest refinements in the elec- 
trical transmission of sound may be enjoyed. 
The footsteps of a house fly in New York may 
be distinctly heard in Chicago, operatic per- 
formances are audible through a thousand 
miles of wire, and the announcement is made, 
although the statement cannot be vouched 
for, that the hum of light waves beating upon 
reflectors may be detected. The central fea- 
ture of the building is a crystal pavilion cost- 
ing three hundred thousand dollars, resplen- 
dently illuminated with several thousand 
lights, its roof of brilliantly colored glass sup- 
ported by spiral columns of the same ma- 
terial, presenting a dazzling appearance. All 
the domestic uses of electricity are shown, as 
well as its application to metallurgy, surgery, 
photography, and to motors for railways, 
elevators, pumps, and general machinery. At 
oneend ofthe Grand Basin, the finest electrical 
fountains ever constructed are in operation 
after dark, sending their illuminated streams 
nearly a hundred feet high, and exciting un- 
bounded admiration. 

Allthe preciousand economic minerals, the 
gems, the coals, building stones, and marbles, 
the clays, sands, salts, and pigments, as well 
as the machinery, implements, and appliances 
employed in their conversion to the uses of 
man, are contained in the Mines Building. 
A tunnel beneath it permits the visitor to be- 
come acquainted with actual subterranean 
work. In the galleries, superb collections 
are arranged for the purpose of scientific 
study. Allthe building stones of this coun- 
try are represented by cubes of uniform size, 
with one face polished, mounted on alumin- 
ium stands; specimens of ores and minerals 
from all the states are systematically distrib- 
uted, avaluable library is at hand, and a 
model assay office is in practical operation. 
On the main floor, there are magnificent 
trophies of mineral wealth, erected by the 
states of California, Colorado, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and others ; the great copper compan- 
ies of the Lake Superior region reproduce 
their mammoth plants in miniature, complete 
displays of the extractive methods of gold 
and silver are practically exhibited, and one 
section is devoted to rolling mills, Bessemer 
machinery, and similar apparatus, and to 
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full-size models of old appliances and sec- 
tions of great mines. Machinesare shown in 
operation sawing, lifting, turning, and pol- 
ishing granite, marble, agate, jasper, onyx, 
and silicified woods,* and with the iatest con- 
trivances for loading and unloading minerals 
automatically. A fair insight may here be 
gained into the methods by which the stu- 
pendous mining and metallurgical operations 
of the present day are conducted. 

There are no more instructive or entertain- 
ing exhibits in the Exposition than those of 
American railways, vessels, vehicles,and acces- 
sories of transportation, by land, sea, andair. 
There are eight acres of railway appliances 
alone, this enormous space being carefully 
utilized with installations of track systems, 
rails, switches, and crossings ; methods of con- 
structing, lighting, and ventilating tunnels, 
models of stations, and other structures, in- 
cluding snowsheds, bridges, and trestles. 
Fully one hundred locomotives, and twice as 
many passenger, freight, cattle, refrigerator, 
baggage, drawing-room, dining, and private 
cars, and those designed for special uses are 
shown, as are all the devices of operation and 
management, signals, tickets, systems of 
tracing lost articles, rate-making, and inspec- 
tion. Street railways and other short lines 
are thoroughly illustrated by exhibits of ca- 
ble, electric, and horse systems. The first 
electric elevated road traverses the grounds 
for a distance of three and one half miles, its 
trains at aspeed of twelve miles an hour, 
making ten stops for the accommodation of 
passengers. There is also a good display of 
vehicles for use on common roads, including 
hand- and wheelbarrows, carts, trucks, drays, 
wagons for moving objects of extraor- 
dinary weight, omnibuses, sprinkling carts, 
ambulances, and numerous varieties of pleas- 
ure vehicles. Several steam and electric car- 
riages are in operation. Bicyclesandtricycles 
are displayed in profusion, and as has been 
facetiously said, ‘‘ nothing is missing, from the 
perambulator to the mogul engine, and from 
acash conveyor to a portable derrick.’? The 
historic exhibit is replete with interesting 
articles, the first rails laidin this country, the 
earliest engines and cars, old Rocky Moun- 
tain stagecoaches, and colonial carriages. 
Passenger and freight elevators and balloons 
are well represented, one of the elevators drop- 


* Woods impregnated with silicon or silica, Silicon isa 
nonmetallic element analogous to carbon, Its oxide is 
silica or common quartz. 
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ping one hundred and fifty feet without in- 


couveniencing its passengers. Every known 
method of transportation by water is depicted 
in the marine section. Small craft of all 
kinds and models of large vessels abound. 
There is a facsimile midship-section of a great 
ocean liner, forty feet in height, a miniature 
ship-building establishment, trophies of yacht 
clubs, a complete lighthouse, gas, naphtha, 
and electric launches, and models and relics 
of famous war ships. 

The Horticultural Building is divided into 
three sections, devoted to viticulture, pomol- 
ogy, and floriculture. In the first, the excel- 
lence of American red wines is demonstrated 
as clearly as the inferiority of other domestic 
grape products. Our rapid improvement, 
however, is recorded, and many beautiful 
specimens of raisins and grapes are exhib- 
ited, and an enjoyable feature of the display 
is a fountain of California wine. In the sec- 
tion of pomology, the diversity of collections 
is bewildering. Thousands of pears, apples, 
peaches, cherries, plums, oranges, lemons, 
and berries, fresh weekly from refrigerating 
houses, are scientifically arranged with great 
pyramids of preserves, syrups, and dried and 
crystallized fruits,as artistic accessories. The 
division of floriculture is of unprecedented 
magnitude and beauty. Half a million 
dollars’ worth of orchids under the great 
glass dome, one hundred thousand rose 
bushes on the Wooded Island, and near the 
Choral Building, innumerable pansies, chrys- 
anthemums, carnations, hyacinths, and other 
flowers are the principal features of the dis- 
play. Inacave sixty feet deep and eighty 
feet in diameter, wholly protected from sun- 
light and dazzlingly illuminated by elec- 
tricity, the actions of various plants under 
novel conditions will be carefully studied 
during the six months of the Exposition. 

The center of attraction in the Fisheries 
Building is the eastern rotunda, with its 
aquaria of one hundred and fifty thousand 
gallons capacity. These tanks are of glass, 
and illuminated within and below by elec- 
tricity. Forty thousand gallons are devoted 
to marine displays. The necessary salt 
water was brought from the Atlantic, after 
reduction to one fifth its bulk by evapora- 
tion, and properly diluted, after its arrivalin 
Chicago. These tanks are filled with sea- 
fish, sharks, devil-fish, and all the curious 
forms found only at great depths. In the 
fresh water tanks, the inhabitants of inland 
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waters are visible, and pisciculture is fully 
illustrated. There are large exhibits of fish 
products and many beautiful and entertain- 
ing displays of sea and fresh water angling 
methods, including gear, nets, hooks, rods, 
artificial flies, ancient and modern imple- 
ments, and models of boats, 

The best works of American painters and 
sculptors are placed in the Fine Arts gal- 
leries where more than three fourths of the 
space has been appropriated by foreigners. 
Our own artists however are entitled to con- 
siderable credit and their section compares 
favorably with others, due to the greater care 
exercised in selection and to the readiness 
with which domestic loan collections have 
been secured. The mural decorations in the 
Fine Arts building are evidences of American 
genius and all the architectural beauty of the 
Exposition is of their creation. 

The last classified group is that of Live 
Stock, wherein the largest collection of pure 
bred animals ever gathered compete for pre- 
miums during the months of June, July, 
August, and September. The greatest bench 
and kennel show ever held will be followed 
by exhibitions of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, 
and poultry in rapid succession. An im- 
mense amphitheater has been provided for 
judging in public view and forty acres are 
covered with stables. Nine tenths of this 
exhibition is wholly American. 

While woman’s work is to be found in 
every department, a special structure has 
been provided for the display of deeds pecul- 
iarly feminine. The main collection is de- 
voted to reform movements, charity organi- 
zations, and a retrospective view of woman’s 
progress. The building was designed by a 
woman and all the interior decoration, its 
carved panelings, sculptures, paintings, and 
hangings are woman’s handiwork. The 
main parlor is the gift of Ohio women, and 
the adjoining apartment is presented by the 
woman’s board of California. Effective orna- 
mentation in a room allotted to Indian 
women is secured by Navajo blankets and 
bead embroidery. A model hospital is in 
practical operation with emergency branches 
about the grounds and on one of the upper 
floors a model kitchen is conducted. A re- 
production of Fort Dearborn, the first build- 
ing erected in Chicago, is due to the energy 
of Illinois women. The Children’s Building 
is also due to woman’s effort. In it is 
everything that is calculated to interest lit- 


tle ones. One of the valuable departments 
is reserved for babies and little children who 
are skillfully cared for while their parents 
study the wonders of the Fair. 

Opposite the Woman’s Building is the tall 
observation tower of the Exposition. Itisa 
structure one hundred feet in diameter, 
around which a double track electric railway 
winds spirally to the height of four hundred 
feet, where a splendid view may be obtained 
and an interesting array of meteorological in- 
struments examined. A glittering pavilion 
of prismatic glass near by covers the factory 
of a leading American glass company. Here 
all the processes of this beautiful industry 
may be studied from the rough sand tothe 
engraved or polished article. A short dis- 
tance beyond isa mammoth wheel of two 
hundred and fifty feet diameter, slowly re- 
volving about an axle supported upon towers 
one hundred and thirty-five feet high. In 
Swinging seats and cars passengers may 
safely make the circuit of nearly eight hun- 
dred feet. The weight of the revolving mass 
is two thousand three hundred tons. Ad- 
joining this is a toboggan slide upon which 
ice is formed and held in the summer sun by 
artificial means. In this vicinity there are 
captive balloons which take twenty people at 
a trip toa height of fifteen hundred feet ; an 
Indian corn restaurant where the chief 
American cereal is offered in numerous pal- 
atable forms ; a natatorium ;* and a hydraulic 
railway whose cars are claimed to be capable 
of a speed exceeding one hundred and fifty 
miles an hour and which upon a line nearly 
amile long are propelled at a one-hundred 
mile rate. This completes our rapid glance 
over the field occupied by our own country, 
but there is at least one great collection ofthe 
Exposition that should not be omitted from 
any article pretending to give an idea, how- 
ever cursory, of the conspicuous exhibits. 

On a rocky promontory in the southern 
portion of the grounds stands a faithful rep- 
resentation of the Monastery of La Rabida, 
through whose prior Columbus obtained the 
support of Ferdinand and Isabella. This is 
filled with manuscripts, charts, maps, and 
books loaned for exhibition by the museums 
of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, and 
the descendants of Columbus. Among 
the notable contents of the collection is the 
original of the remarkable contract by which 


*A swimming bath, 
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Spain granted to Columbus and his heirs for- 
ever one eighth part of all that might be pro- 
duced of any character whatever in any lands 
that he might discover and which appointed 
him and his descendants perpetual rulers 
over such lands with the title of viceroy. 
Here also are the original commission signed 
by the sovereigns, ‘‘I, the King,” and ‘‘I, 
the Queen,’’ appointing Columbus ‘“‘ grand 
admiral of the seas,” papers relating to the 
first and subsequent voyages, twenty-nine 
letters in the discoverer’s own hand, the 
manuscript of the book in which he attempts 
to prove that his discovery was predicted in 
Scripture, his last will and testament, a pen 
and ink sketch entitled ‘‘Triumph of Co- 
lumbus’’ which was drawn by himself in his 
old age, and numerous documents of incal- 
culable historic interest. 

( The 
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The Exposition grounds fairly teem with 
interesting things, many of them probably as 
worthy of note as several already mentioned, 
the forty million gallon pumping station, 
the encampment of Labrador Esquimaux, the 
American Indian village, the volcano of 
Kilauea, the loan collection from the Vati- 
can, and the model fire department being 
among them, but their enumeration alone 
would far exceed the most elastic limit per- 
missible in this article. 

A hasty tour of the world may be made at 
Chicago in a single day but no visitor will 
be satisfied with less than a week spent in 
enjoying the unique displays, and for the 
student who would examine the wonderful 
collection in detail, the entire time of the 
Exposition from May to October will scarcely 
suffice. 


end.) 
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BY PRESIDENT HENRY WADE ROGERS. 


Of Northwestern University. 


EGISLATORS have been slow to learn 
that there are proper limits to the 
exercise of state control over the 

private affairs of individuals. Students of 
jurisprudence in looking over the history of 
the past discover many instances of foolish 
and unjustifiable attempts to fetter the laws 
of trade and to curtail individual liberty. It 
would be regarded as absurd to-day for the 
state to undertake to legislate on the number 
of guests one could invite to share in his hos- 
pitality. But in Roman jurisprudence the 
Lex Orchia* fixed the number of guests 
who might be invited, while the Lex Fannia + 
limited the cost of the feast to ten asses,{ or 
about the value of one sheep. And so in 
English law we find a statute enacted in the 
time of Edward III. which provided that no 
man should be served, at dinner or supper, 
with more than two courses, except on cer- 
tain great holy days specified in the act, on 
which occasions he might be served with 
three. This statute stood unrepealed when 


*The Latin form of designating a law introduced by C. 
Orchius a tribune of the Roman people. 

+ Alaw introduced by the consul C. Fannius. — 

tCopper coins which formed the unit of the early 
monetary system of Rome. 


Blackstone wrote his commentaries. Fora 
long time English law undertook to regulate 
the prices of commodities. In the reign of 
Edward II. the law fixed the price at which 
oxen, sheep, hogs, geese, pigeons, and eggs 
were to be sold, and if any one refused to sell 
at the price named he forfeited it to the king. 
At a later time the price at which foreign corn 
could be sold in the realm was fixed by law. 
Henry VIII. limited by law the prices which 
the farmers could ask for their beef, pork, and 
mutton. The same policy prevailed in this 
country. Massachusetts, in 1672, fixed by 
law the weight ofa penny-loafof bread. In 
the same way the state has regulated wages 
both in England and America. It would be 
difficult to point outa Subject upon which 
the state has not, at one time or another, leg- 
islated. The English Parliament has fixed 
the length of a man’s shoe as well as that of 
his coat. Thenumber ofacres a single farmer 
might cultivate has been prescribed, as well 
as the size of lot a man might build his cot- 
tage on, and the number of sheep a farmer 
might keep. If the state can legislate on 
such subjects as are above referred to, why 
may it not regulate the use of money, and 
prescribe the rates at which money may be 
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legally loaned? And if it is not wise for the 
state to dictatethe rate of wages and the price 
of commodities, is it any wiser to attempt to 
fix by law the rate at which money can be 
loaned, prescribing a maximum rate which 
the parties cannot under any circumstances 
be permitted to exceed ? 

The question of interest on money loaned 
has passed through three stages, and is about 
as old as is the history of civilization. 

1. Thefirst theory on this subject was that 
nointerest, however small, should be allowed 
for the useof money. A host of great names 
can be cited who have ranked all interest of 
money under the name of usury and have 
condemned it. Adam Smith speaking of our 
feudal ancestors declares that they could not 
well do anything else but hoard whatever 
money they saved, because ‘‘ to trade was 
disgraceful to a gentleman, and to lend money 
at interest, which at that time was considered 
as usury and prohibited by law, would have 
been still more so.’’ The Mosaic code forbade 
lending at interest between Jews. ‘‘If thou 
lend money to any of my people that is poor 
by thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, 
neither shalt thou lay upon him usury.” 


(Exodus, ch. 22, v. 25.) ‘‘Take thou no usury 
of him, or increase, but fear thy God; that 


thy brother may live with thee.’’ (Leviticus, 
ch. 25, v. 36.) ‘‘Untoa stranger thou may- 
est lend upon usury; but unto thy brother 
thou shalt not lend upon usury: that the 
Lord thy God may bless thee in all that thou 
settest thine hand to in theland whither thou 
goest to possess it.”” (Deuteronomy, ch. 23, 
v. 20.) The word usury in this connection is 
understood to refer to any interest whatever, 
and not merely to an excess of interest. The 
Christian church legislated on the subject. 
It began by passing a canon in which the 
clergy only were forbidden to take interest, 
but afterwards it extended the prohibition to 
the laity. The Council of Arles (A. D. 314) 
forbade usury on pain of excommunication, 
while the Council of Niczea (A. D. 325) added 
the penalty of deprivation. 

The writings of the Christian Fathers are 
likewise denunciatory of the practice. Com- 
modianus declared that the alms of the usurer 
are unacceptable to God. One writer applies 
to interest receivers the reproach that their 
house is the house of the devil, and one 
penny per cent was adjudged enough to shut 
out of the kingdom of Heaven. 

The Koran contains a similar prohibition : 
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‘*They who devour usury shall not arise from 
the dead, but as he ariseth whom Satan hath 
infected by a touch : this shall happen to them 
because they say, Truly, selling is but as 
usury ; and yet God hath permitted selling and 
hath forbidden usury. Hetherefore who when 
there cometh unto him an admonition from 
his Lord, abstaineth from usury for the future, 
shall have what is past forgiven him, and his 
affair belongeth unto God. But whoever re- 
turneth to usury, they shall be the compan- 
ions of hell fire, they shall continue therein 
forever. . . . O true believers, fear God, and 
remit that which remaineth of usury, if ye 
really believe ; but if yedo it not, hearken 
unto war, which is declared against you from 
God and His apostle; yet if ye repent, ye 
shall have the capital of your money. Deal 
not unjustly with others, and ye shall not be 
dealt with unjustly.” 

In Rome the taking of interest between Ro- 
man citizens was entirely forbidden by the 
Lex Genucia, B. C.322. Later, by the Lex 
Sempronia and the Lex Gabinia the prohi- 
bition was extended to Socii* as well as to 
those doing business with provincials. The 
laws of England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
other European states have all, at one time 
and another, contained similar prohibitions 
of interest. 

The theory on which these prohibitions 
originally rested was that money was by na- 
ture barren, incapable of bearing fruit ; that 
the lender’s gain did not come from the na- 
ture of money, and must therefore come from 
a defrauding of the borrower. Interest was 
therefore regarded asa gain got by abuse and 
injustice. This is the theory advanced by 
Aristotle in the first book of his Politics. He 
says: ‘Of the two sorts of money-making 
one, as I have just said, isa part of household 
management, the other is retail trade; the 
former necessary and honorable, the lattera 
kind of exchange which is justly censured ; 
for it is unnatural, and a mode by which men 
gain from oneanother. The most hated sort, 
and with greatest reason, is usury (interest), 
which makes a gain out of money itself, and 
not from the natural use of it. For money 
was intended to be used in exchange, but not 
to increase at interest. Andthisterm usury, 
which means the birth of money from money, 
is applied to the breeding of money, because 
the offspring resembles the parent. Where- 


* Allies ; associates. 
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fore of all modes of making money this is the 
most unnatural.’’ 

2. The second theory allowed interest but 
fixed the maximum rate and prohibited the 
parties from agreeing on any higher rate. 
Calvin was the first theologian to espouse the 
new theory. He asserted that the taking of 
interest ought not to be universally con- 
demned ; but he also thought that it was not 
always to be permitted. It should be per- 
mitted in so far as it did not run counter to 
fairness and charity, and the state should pre- 
scribe the maximum rate which should in no 
case be exceeded, The question attracted the 
wide-spread attention of publicists. Bacon be- 
came an advocate of the new theory, although 
the reasons he assigned for doing so were not 
those which would beassigned to-day. ‘‘Since 
of necessity,’’ he says, ‘‘men must give and 
take money on loan, and since they are so 
hard of heart that they will not lend it other- 
wise, there is nothing for it but that interest 
should be permitted.” 

Grotius discussed the question whether 
usury was permitted by the natural and di- 
vine law, and concluded that reasonable in- 
terest might be permitted, but that it could 


not rightfully be permitted beyond a reason- 


able limit. Pufendorf [poo’fen-dorf] exam- 
ined the subject at great length and reached 
asimilar conclusion. Heineccius [hi-nek’- 
tse-oos |allowed that it belonged tothediscre- 
tion of the lawgiver to regulate the amount 
of interest. And so it came about that the 
former theory which had been embodied in 
the canons of the church and in the temporal 
legislation of the European states was sup- 
planted by this new theory that interest 
might be allowed up to acertain maximum 
rate which the law prescribed. The prohibi- 
tion against interest was removed in Eng- 
land in 1571, and by imperial legislation in 
Germany in 1654, and in France as late as 
1789. 

Adam Smith’s declaration that ‘‘as some- 
thing can everywhere be made by the use of 
money, something ought everywhere to be 
paid for the use of it,’’ is soeconomically and 
morally sound that it is surprising that the 
world should have been so slow in recogni- 
zing the principle. That such men as Aris- 
totle, Plato, Cicero, and Seneca should have 
opposed the loaning of money upon interest 
seems hardly intelligible to our times. And 
it is almost equally unintelligible that such 
men as Bacon, Zwingli, Luther, and Me- 
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lanchthon should finally give in their adhe- 
sion to the allowance of interest within cer- 
tain specified rates, not for any economic 
reasons, but because men were so imperfect 
that the practice of taking interest could not 
well be prevented. According to the views 
of these men, in an ideal society, interest 
would not be permitted. The ignorance of 
intelligent men on economic questions is 
strange indeed. 

3. Thethird and last theory allows inter- 
est, and does not undertake to prescribe any 
maximum rate, but leaves the parties free to 
make such an agreement as the circum- 
stances warrant. So long as the law under- 
took to regulate the price to be paid for mer- 
chandise, and to fix the rate of wages, it was 
not surprising that it should also undertake 
to fix a maximum rate of interest for the use 
of money. That governments should con- 
tinue to legislate on the subject of usury 
after reaching the conclusion that it was un- 
wise to interfere with the laws of trade re- 
specting the price to be paid for commodities 
and the rateof wages shows how deeply 
rooted in the prejudices of mankind was the 
antipathy to the payment of interest. 

Jeremy Bentham in his ‘‘ Defence of 
Usury,’’ written in 1787, maintained the fol- 
lowing proposition: that no man of ripe 
years and of sound mind, acting freely, and 
with his eyes open, ought to be hindered, 
with a view to his advantage, from making 
such bargain, in the way of obtaining money, 
as he thinks fit; nor anybody hindered from 
supplying him, upon any terms he thinks 
proper to accede to. In his consideration of 
the subject he states that he can ‘‘ imagine 
but five arguments’’ in favor of laws prohib- 
iting usury. The first and main argument 
in their favor he found to be in the hold 
which such laws had obtained on the imagi- 
nations and passions of mankind. The 
opinion has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation that usury is a bad thing, 
and as such ought to be prevented, that 
usurers are a bad sort of men, and as such 
ought to be punished and suppressed, and 
these notions he thought men were disposed 
to accede to without examination. Theother 
arguments in favor of such laws he found in 
the desire : 

1. Toprevent prodigality. 

2. To protect the indigent against extor- 
tion. 

3. To repress the temerity of projectors, 
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4. To protect the simple against extor- 
tion. 

These arguments he examined in their or- 
der, but without finding any way in which 
such laws could do any good. On the con- 
trary he found, or thought he found, that 
there were several ways in which such laws 
would do mischief. The evil of such laws 
consists : 

1. Inthe fact that they preclude many 
people altogether from getting the money 
they stand in need of, to answer their respec- 
tive exigencies. 

2. In that they render the terms so much 
the worse, to a multitude of those whose cir- 
cumstances exempt them from being pre- 
cluded altogether from getting the money 
they need. 

Bentham’s view made its way slowly, and 
has not even yet been universally adopted. 
The law of England is now based on Ben- 
tham’s view, the act 17 and 18 Victoria, Ch. 
90, having repealed all laws then in force re- 
lating to usury. In some of the states ofthis 
country similar legislation has left the par- 
ties freeto agree on whatsoever rate they 
choose, but in a majority of the states the law 


still prohibits usury. 

Chancellor Kent in a case which came be- 
fore the New York Court of Errors in 1819 
examined the subject, and with much learn- 


ing. ‘‘Can we suppose,’’ he asks, ‘‘that a 
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principle of moral restraint of such uniform 
and universal adoption, has no good sense in 
it? Isit altogether the result of monkish 
prejudice? Ought we not rather to con- 
clude that the provision is adapted to the ne- 
cessities and the wants of our species, and 
grows out of the natural infirmity of man, 
and the temptation to abuse inherent in pe- 
cuniary loans? . It is an idle dream to 
suppose that we are wiser and better thanthe 
rest of mankind. Such doctrine may be 
taught by those who find it convenient to 
flatter popular prejudice ; but the records of 
our courts are daily teaching us a lesson of 
more humility. And, I apprehend, it would 
be perilous in the extreme to throw aside all 
the existing checks upon usurious extortion, 
and abolish, or traduce, a law which is 
founded on the accumulated experience of 
every age.”’ 

We cannot however but look forward to the 
time when Bentham’s view will be univer- 
sally accepted. Justice to the lender and 
justice to the borrower alike require that 
they shall have perfect freedom of contract. 
Usury laws cannot be justified on any 
economic principles. A legislative fiat can- 
not fix the value of money or determine the 
value of its use. A creditor will not lend his 
money for less than the use of it is worth, 
and a debtor will not pay more for it than 
the market rates require. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 


BY PROFESSOR F. A. MARCH, 
Of Lafayette College. 


THE GREEK ALPHABET. 

HE Englishman of to-day must know 
the Greek alphabet in order to under- 
stand books in the English language 
of to-day. The Greek letters are used in 
naming the stars and chemical modifications, 
and in numbering specifications and desig- 

nating literary fraternities. 

The Greek capital letters are the source of 
the English letters of to-day. The principal 
changes grow out of rounding the angular 
forms when made with brush and pen instead 
of the chisel and graver. 

The Greek names of the letters are no longer 


* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates, 


used as such. The alphabets which origi- 
nated in picture writing naturally called the 
letters, which were abbreviated pictures, by 
the names of the objects originally depicted. 
A was thought by the Pheenicians to be from 
an ox, aleph; B from a house, beth, and 
hence the Greek a/pha, beta, and so on. The 
Romans began the naming of all the letters 
from their sounds, and the old names have 
passed away entirely in America. In Eng- 
land they still teach the children tocall Z 
Zed, from Zeta. 

The early history of these letters is one of 
the most interesting of studies. Alphabetic 
writing has often been pronounced by philo- 
sophic historians the most important inven- 
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tion of man. The hieroglyphic beginnings 
in Egypt carry us back to the dawn of human 
life, thousands of years before Homer and the 
Vedas. But weare to look forward, and trace 
their influence upon modern English. 

Several Greek names of the letters are fa- 
miliar English words, ‘‘I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first 
and the last.’’” O mega means great o, longo; 
the Wyclif translation of 1382 reads, ‘‘I am 
alpha and 00”’; Rev., z.,8. When Herschel 
speaks of ‘‘ the alpha and omega of science,”’ 
the meaning is plain ; not quite so plain is it, 
when Carlyle says, ‘‘ This siege of Dresden is 
the alpha to whatever omegas there may be,”’’ 
or when Cowley says, 

“If in your gracious eye, 
She an auspicious alpha can descry.”’ 

Alpha, which meant 0x, is also to be seen 
inelephant. The word alphabet is alpha-seta; 
like our old adsey, a-b-c, or the older futhorc, 
theorderofthe Runic letters being /-u-th-o-r-c.* 
Gamma (G) is also used for numbering stars 
and propositions ; we have the gamma func- 
tion in mathematics, and the gamut in music. 
The shape of the Greek letter has given rise 
tonames. In entomology the gamma-moth 
is named from a silvery marking on its wing, 


like the cursive g, and those who study ec- 
clesiastical vestments know the striking or- 
namentation of the gam-ma/di-on, the capital 
G, especially that of the Greek cross made by 
four gammas placed back to back upon the 
vestments of the prelates. 

The form of delta (a triangle) has entered 


still more deeply into the language. The 
delta of the Nile, deltoid muscles, deltoid 
leaves, are familiar, and the dictionary shows 
many derivatives : deltafication, delta’ ic, delta- 
metal, deltid’ium, deltohe’dron, etc. 

Jot is from zofa, the name of Greek 7 with- 
out a dot, the smallest of the letters. ‘‘ Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all be 
fulfilled.” Matthew v., 78. Jotis firmly rooted 
in the language, has spread out its meanings, 
and has become averb. Shakespeare uses it 
twenty-one times, Milton has it in a noble 
sonnet : 

“Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope——”’ 


Neither of these authors uses zo/a, nor is it 


* The first six letters of the Runic alphabet, the ancient 
alphabet used by the Teutonic races of northern Europe. 


found in any of the concordances of other au- 
thors, Pope, Cowper, or Tennyson ; but it is 
certainly acommon word, with senses sim- 
ilar to those of jot, and with derivatives. 
Jotacism is the habit of changing other sounds 
into that of zofa. It is especially applied to 
the modern Greek pronunciation, which gives 
this sound for six vowels and diphthongs. 
Jotacist means one who believes in using this 
method of pronouncing ancient Greek. 


GREEK WORDS. 

If the Greek language as an original 
growth were to be treated, it would be in or- 
der next to treat of the simple combinations 
of its letters into roots, prefixes, and suffixes. 
But in English there was no such growth of 
Greek words. We have taken the words 
ready made, and so far as Greek roots, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes have become living forms 
in English, they are obtained by analysis of 
borrowed words. The discussion of them is 
reserved for a second paper on the influ- 
ence of Greek on the modern English of 
science. 


WORDS FROM GREEK BEFORE THE CONVER- 
SION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


The Greeks have never lived in contact 
with English or their ancestors. The Greek 
language has always been a foreign language. 
The words from Greek have been borrowed 
from it one by one, as from Chinese or Arabic. 
A glance at the borrowings of successive 
periods will show the Greek influence in Eng- 
lish. 

When the missionaries of the Western 
church converted the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
tianity, they found them already using the 
word cirice, pronounced 4i7ik-e, for church. 
The regular church word was ecclesia, and we 
might have been expected to say ég/ise, like 
the French, or iglesia like the Spaniards, or 
chiesa like the Italians; but the old &zrvzke 
could not be displaced, it has continued in 
use to the present day, pronounced and spelled 
church in England now, kirk in Scotland. It 
is the Greek word uriakon, house of the 
Lord. The heathen Angles and Saxons had 
for centuries been pillaging the southern 
countries, and they knew the Christian 
houses of worship with their sacred vessels 
and ornaments as places of pillage, and they 
bore off their name £ivzke as well as the other 
plunder. At the same time, andin similar 
diabolical adventures, they heard the Greek 
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word diabolos, and enriched our speech with 
deofol which we now write devil. These 
primeval specimens of Greek in English have 
been and are great powers in the language. 
The discussion of their various forms and 
meanings as we see them given for church in 
the Historical Dictionary of the Philological 
Society, makes an interesting volume. There 
are pages of derivatives and compounds and 
phrases with church—as many as all the 
words of some languages, guiding our 
thought and utterance in respect toa great 
part of the most important objects of interest 
to Christian men. The babe is churched at 
baptism, troth is plighted with a church- 
ving, the husband takes his dower-at-the- 
church-door perhaps, the wedded pair have a 
churching the Sunday after marriage, the 
mother is churched at childbirth, church- 
going, church-services, church-vates, church- 
building, church-work fill up life, the church- 
bell has many voices, but a final summons for 
all to the churchyard. This old Greek word 
kuriakon, the house of the Lord, and the “‘holy 
church’’ as King Alfred calls it, ‘‘ the cburch 
our mother,’”? as Shakespeare says, is near 
to the heart of holy George Herbert, it burns 
and glows in his sacred poems, but for com- 
mon literary use it seems to be weighted with 
something of exclusive ecclesiastical asso- 
ciation. Milton uses it but oncein his poems. 
Gray writes his ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard”’ without using it. In Pope its asso- 
ciations are satirical, 
‘*Some to church repair, 

Not for the sermon but the music there.” 
Cowper and Tennyson use it sparingly, Cow- 
per fifteen times, Tennyson nine. Cowper has 
‘the church-going bell’? which has troubled 
newspaper critics and schoolmasters so much, 
and he uses church-jugglers and church- 
quacks. Tennyson has church-harpies, which 
retains a strong savor of the old Angleand 
Saxon raids, as do also church-robber, church- 
chopper, church-razing, church-breaking, 
church-spoiling ; and the law books, passim.* 

It is probable that Cris¢, Christ, was a 
familiar word to the heathen ; it is found on 
the Runic monuments of Anglo-Saxon. It is 
possible that amgel, Anglo-Saxon engel, may 
be of the same period, from Greek aggelos, 
and bishop from Greek episkopos. The same 
raids upon the south made them acquainted 
with eastern spice and fruits. In 410A. D., 


*Latin for here and there, in many different places. 


Alaric granted a truce to Rome for which the 
city was obliged to supply three thousand 
pounds of pepper, as well as other things, 
The word fepper, Anglo-Saxon pipor, Latin 
piper, Greek pepper, Sanskrit pippali, was 
won in the pagan period ; so also was plum, 
Anglo-Saxon plime, Latin prunum, Greek 
prounon, and cherry, Anglo-Saxon civis, Latin 
cerasas, Greek kervasos. Piiny says that this 
fruit was brought to Italy from Cerasus in 
Pontus about 70 B.C. It was introduced into 
England about one hundred and twenty years 
afterwards. Peach, Anglo-Saxon jersuc, 
Latin persicum, Greek persikon, the Persian 
fruit, is also known by the forms of the word 
in the northern languages to have been gained 
in the early age. There are, as would be ex- 
pected, more names of precious objects taken 
at this period from southern Europe which 
are Latin and not from Greek.* 


FROM THE CONVERSION TO THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST. 

The Anglo-Saxons were converted to Chris- 
tianity about the year 596. The institutions 
of the church were established in England, 
churches and monasteries were built, foreign 
Christian teachers came to live among them, 
some eminent for learning. Seats of learn- 
ing were established in England, and someof 
the Anglo-Saxons, the venerable Beda and 
Alcuin [al’kwin], for example, were among 
the most learned men of the world. Many 
objects of sight having names originally 
Greek, largely things and personages con- 
nected with the church, became familiar to 
the people, and some of the Greek words 
were taken into the common speech of Eng- 
land as they had already been taken into the 
Latin of the church. 

During this period Latin was the book lan- 
guage of England. The works of Beda and 
Alcuin are in Latin. What was written in 
Anglo-Saxon was phonetic memoranda of talk 
of the untaught. Etymological accuracy was 
not sought, but available sounds for use with 
the people. The Greek words were caught 
up from the mouths of the priests just as they 
would be now. The accented syllable was 


*Students who may be interested in these investiga- 
tions of the words borrowed into the heathen speech 
may look up words one by one inthe “‘ Historical Diction- 
ary of English of the Philological Society,’”’ published by 
the University of Oxford, England, and in Kluge's “ Ety- 
mological German Dictionary.” The verification of the 
early history of these words is one of the latest triumphs 
of comparative philology.—F. 4. M. 
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fairly hit, perhaps, but the rest of the word 
is obscure or lost. 

Horne Tooke explains the brevity of the 
English words as the result of successive 
droppings of letters. Letters, like soldiers, 
he says, are apt to drop off on a long march. 
But many of these words are as short when 
they first appear in Anglo-Saxon memoranda 
as they are now ; episcopos (bishop) is biscep at 
its first appearance, eleemosyne (alms) is 
@lmesse. The following is a list of such 
words found in use before the Norman Con- 
quest four hundred years later, and still in 
use. They are collected in Skeat’s English 
Etymology, First Series, pp. 438-440. 


I. WORDS RELATING TO ECCLESIASTICAL MAT- 
TERS, RELIGION, AND THE BIBLE : 

Alms, A. S., @lmesse, \., eleemosyna, 
Gk., eleemosuné. Angel, A. S., engel, after- 
wards modified by F. and L. influence. 
L., angelus, Gk., aggelos, a messenger. 
Anthem, A. S., antefn, late L., antifona, 
Gk., antifona,a plural treated as feminine 
singular. Apostle, A. S., apostol (afterwards 
modified by F. influence), L., apostolus ; 
Gk., apostolos. Archbishop, A.S., arcebiscop, 
L., archi-episcopus, Gk., archi-episkopos, 
chief bishop. Sishop, A. S., biscop, L., 
episcopus, Gk., episkopos. Canon, A. &., 
canon, 1,., canon, Gk., kanon, arule, Christ, 
A. S., Crist, L., Christus, Gk., Christos. 
Church, a word from the pagan period as be- 
fore explained. Clerk, A. S., clerc, cleric, 
L., clericus, Gk., klévikos. Cumin, cum- 
min, A.S., cymin, ., cuminum, Gk., kum- 
non, a Hebrew word. Deacon, A. S., diacon, 
L., diaconus,; Gk., diakonos, a servant. 
Devil, A.S., déofol, from the pagan period as 
before explained. Ayymn, A. S., ymen, L.., 
hymnus, Gk.,humnos. Martyr, A.S.,andL,., 
martyr ; Gk., martur. Meter, A. S., metér, 
L., metrum, Gk., metron, a witness. Min- 
ster, A. S., mynster, 1,., monasterium ; Gk., 
monasterion » from monaster, one who dwells 
alone (monos),amonk. Monk, A. S., munec, 
L., monachus, Gk., monachos, solitary, from 
monos alone. Organ, A. S., organa, \,., or- 
ganum, Gk., organon. Pasch, A.S., and L,., 
pascha, Gk., pascha, from Heb., pesakh, a 
passing over. ope, A.S., paépa, L., papa; 
Gk., pappas, father. Priest, A. S., préost, 
from L., presbyter, Gk., presbuteros, elder. 
New presbyter is old priest writ large, says 
Milton. Psalm, A. S. sealm, salm,\,., psal- 
mus ; Gk., psalmos ; from psallein, to play the 


harp. Sack (Genesis xlii.) A. S., sacc, L., 
saccus, Gk., sakkos, Heb., sag; probably of 
Egyptian origin. School, A. S., scolu, L., 
schola, Gk., scholé, leisure. Stole, A.S., stole, 
L., stola, Gk., stole, equipment, robe, stole. 


(2.) USEFUL IMPLEMENTS, MATERIALS, AND 
FOOD : 

Anchor, better spelt ancor, A.S., ancor, L., 
ancora; Gk., agkura. Butter, A.S., buter, 
L., dutyrum,; Gk., bouturon, of Scythian 
origin. Chest, A. S., cist, L., cista; Gk, 
kisté. Copper, A. S., coper, L., cuprum, Cyp- 
rian brass ; from Gk., £upros, Cyprus. Dish, 
A. S., disc, L., discus, Gk., diskos. Marble, 
A. S., marman-stén, 1,., marmor, Gk., mar- 
maros. Paper, A. &., paper, \., papyrus, 
Gk., papuros, of Egyptian origin. Plaster, 
A. S., plaster, L., emplastrum ; Gk., emplas- 
tron ; from epi plastos, daubedon. Articles 
of dress: Silk, A.S., seolc, silc, ultimately 
from L., Sericum, silk, neuter of Sericus, 
belonging tothe Seves ; from Gk., seves, pl. 
the serves ; probably of Chinese origin. 77p- 
pet, A. S., taeppet, ., tapete, cloth; Gk., 
tapet—stem of tapés, a carpet rug. 


(3) BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES. 

Capon, A.S., capun, I,., acc. caponem, nom. 
capo; from Gk., kapon ; Phenix, better fenix, 
A. S., fenix, L., phoenix, Gk., foinix; of 
Pheenician origin. Lzon, A.S., leo, L., leo, 
Gk., leon; Trout, A.S., truht, \,., tructa, Gk., 
troktés, from trochein, to gnaw. Oyster, I,., 
ostrea, Gk., ostreon. 


(4) TREES. 

Cedar, A.S., ceder, 1,. cedrus, Gk., kedros, 
of Eastern origin. Palm, A. S., palm, L,., 
palma, probably borrowed from Gk. pala- 
mé. Plum, A. S., pliime, of the heathen 
age, L., prunum, Gk., prounon. Rose, A.S., 
vose, l.., vosa; from Gk., vodon. Plants: 
Hemp, A.S., henep, \., cannabis, Gk., kén- 
nabis, of Eastern origin, and its form would 
indicate borrowed independently prior to 
Greek influence. JZily, A. S., Hilie, L,., 
lilium ; Gk., leivrion. Mint, A. S., minte, I,., 
menta; Gk., mintha. Pepper, A.S., pipor, 
a word of the heathen age, L., piper, Gk., 
pepperi, Sanskrit, pippali. 

Almost all these words are really connected 
with the church, its organization, and its 
rites, the monasteries and their schools. The 
Norman Conquest did not much change the 
relation of Greek to English. There was 
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little direct knowledge of Greek, but some 
Greek words came in with Norman French. 
The study of Greek began in the sixteenth 
century. Sir John Cheke was the first pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. He was ap- 
pointed in 1540. Hetaught Prince Edward 
also. From that time forward there has been 
direct introduction of Greek words by schol- 
ars familiar with the language, and esteem- 
ing it the tongue by eminence of literature 
and science. 

A list of the Greek words which come to us 
through French will have special interest, 
since they are most of them familiar, and 
since they have been so changed by the 
French pronunciation that their Greek origin 
is not always suspected even by scholars who 
know Greek pretty well, and are fond of giv- 
ing the Greek originals of the sesquipedalian 
words which throng our latest books of 
science. 

There are in Skeat’s lists, in his Etymolog- 
ical Dictionary, few religious words from 
French. A list follows: Acolyte, anchorite, 
apostasy, apostate, almoner, baptize, bible, 
choir, chrism, clergy, clerk, decalogue, de- 
mon, diaconal, diocese, epiphany, episcopal, 
epistle, evangelist, heresy, heretic, hermit, 
hierarchy, hypocrisy, idol, laity, laic, litany, 
liturgy, mitre, orthodox, papal, parable, 
parish, pew, phylactery, prophecy, prophet, 
proselyte, protomartyr, psaltery, sceptic, 
schism, synagogue, synod. 

Most of the words are literary or scientific. 
The scientific shall be treated in another 


paper. 


LITERARY WORDS FROM GREEK THROUGH 
FRENCH. 

Academy, adamant, agony, allegory, al- 
manac, anagram, analogy, anecdote, arche- 
type, archives, astrology, austere, authentic, 
autograph, bombard, bombast (It.), calen- 
dar, card, catalogue, cenotaph, chronicle, 
cockatrice, comedy, coral, cycle, daffodil, 
dais, decade, dialect, dialogue, diphthong, 
dissyllable, dragon, eccentric, ecstasy, elegy, 
emblem, embolism, empiric, epicycle, epi- 
gram, epilogue, epitaph, epode, essay, fancy, 
frantic, frenzy, gnome, goblin, grammar, 
grammatical, griffin, grot, grotesque, guitar, 
harpy, hecatomb, hectic, hero, heroine, horo- 
logue, idiom (It.), idiot, imp, irony, jealous, 
labyrinth, lamp, lantern, logic, madrigal, 
melodrama, metaphor, meteor, method, me- 
tre, monologue, monosyllable, muse, mystic, 


mythology, necromancy, nymph, ode, oli- 
garchy, orgies, orthography, palmode, pan- 
tomime, paradigm, paradox, paragraph, 
paralogism, paraphrase, parasite, paroxysm, 
phantom, phrase, pilcrow, platitude, poem, 
poesy, poet, posy, pragmatic, proem, pro- 
gramme, prologue, prosody, protocol, pseu- 
donym, pygmy, rhapsody, rhetoric, rhythm, 
samite, sarcasm, sardonic, satyr, scandal, 
solecism, sophist, stigmatize, story, syllable, 
syllogism, sylph, symbol, symmetry, sym- 
pathy, synonym, talisman (Sp.), tetrasylla- 
ble, theatre, theme, theory, tome, topic, 
tragedy, trisyllable, trophy. 

During this period, the period after the 
Norman Conquest, mostly after the revival 
of the study of Greek (1550), a considerable 
number of words from Greek were introduced 
in connection with religion. Worthy of no- 
tice are adjectives for old nouns, which hold 
the Greek form, as eleemosynary to go with 
alms, diabolical with devil, episcopal with 
bishop, evangelical with gospel, ecclesiastic 
with church, and the like. But most religious 
words of this class belong rather to theology, 
and will be treated as scientific terms. 

We follow here the literary growth. 


LITERARY WORDS DIRECTLY FROM GREEK, 
OR TAKEN THROUGH LATIN. 

Greek.—Acme, acropolis, esthetic, amazon, 
ambrosia, amphitheater, anachronism, ana- 
pest (anapzest), anomaly, anonymous, antag- 
onist, anthology, anthropophagi, anticlimax, 
antipathy, antistrophe, apathy, aphorism, 
archaic, archaism, areopagus, aristocracy, 
athlete, atlas, attic, autobiography, autocracy, 
basilisk, bathos, bibliography, biography, 
bucolic, catastrophe, category, chaos, chirog- 
raphy, chronology, climax, colossus, cosmic, 
cosmogony, cosmography, cosmology, cos- 
mopolite, crasis, critic, deleterious, demotic, 
diacritic, didactic, digraph, dynasty, eclectic, 
empyreal (empyrean), enclitic, encomium, 
encyclopzedia, enthusiasm, ephemera, epi- 
sode, erotic, esoteric, euphemism, euphony, 
euphuism, Euroclydon, exoteric, glossog- 
rapher, gnostic, Gordian, gynarchy, Hades, 
hector, hendecasyllabic, heptarchy, heter- 
ogenous, hippocampus, homogenous, homol- 
ogous, ichor, idiosyncrasy, lexicon, mentor, 
metaphrase, metempsychosis, misanthrope, 
myriad, myth, neology, nepenthe, nomad, 
omega, onomatopceia, orthoépy, ostracize, 
palzography, palimpsest, panic, panoply, 
parenthesis, Parian, paronymous, pathos, 
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phantasm, polyglot, polysyllable, sporadic, 
stentorian, strophe, synchronism, tantalize, 
triphthong, threnody, Utopian. 


GREEK WORDS THROUGH LATIN. 

Abyss, apocope, apostrophe, argonaut, 
aroma, bacchanal, barbarous, basilica, Boreas, 
camelopard, capon, cataract, centaur, charac- 
ter, chimzera, chorus, comma, couch, crypt, 
cynic, cynosure, dactyl, dizresis, dilemma, 
diploma, distich, dithyramb, drama, dryad, 
echo, eclogue, elysium, emphasis, enigma, 
epic, epicene, epicure, epithalamium, epithet, 
epitome, epoch, ethic, ethnic, etymon, eulogy, 
Georgic, gigantic, glossary, Gorgon, graphic, 
gyre, halcyon, halo, hamadryad, hebdomadal, 
helot, hermaphrodite, heteroclite, hexameter, 
hieroglyphic, history, holocaust, homonym- 
ous, hydra, hymen, hypallage, hyperbole, 
hyphen, hypothesis, iambic, idea, idyl, Iliad, 
laconic, lethe, mausoleum, meander, meta- 
morphosis, metathesis, metonomy, metropo- 
lis, mimic, minotaur, monogram, museum, 
myrmidon, mystery, naiad, nauseous, nectar, 
Nemesis, neoteric, Nereid, obolus, octosyl- 
labic, peean, palestra, palladium, pander, 
panegyric, pantheon, paragoge, parapherna- 
lia, pard, parody, pentameter, peripatetic, 
periphrasis, phalanx, phenix, phenome- 
non, philanthropy, philippic, philology, 
pleonasm, prolepsis, proscenium, prosopo- 
peia, Protean, prothalamium, psychical, 
pyre, Sapphic, sarcophagus, scene, siby]l, 
siren, sphynx, spondee, stoic, sybarite, 
sycophant, symposium, synzeresis, syna- 
lepha, syncopate, synecdoche, synopsis, 
syntax, synthesis, tautology, theogony, the- 
saurus, thesis, theurgy, thrasonical, Titan, 
tribrach, triglyph, trimeter, tripod, triton, 
trochee, trope. 

To the student of literature, many of these 
words are centers of delightful associations. 
‘“We cannot mention,’’ says Professor Skeat, 
“such words as amazon, ambrosia, antis- 
trophe, asphodel, episode, Hades, ichor, myriad, 
myth, nepenthe, panoply, strophe, tantalize, 
threnody, without being reminded of the glo- 

‘rious poetry of ancient Greece.”’ 


GREEK PROPER NAMES. 

No class of words illustrates better the part 
that Greek words and thoughts play in Eng- 
lish literature than Greek proper names and 
the words derived from them. Greek char- 
acters are types for all characters. The he- 
toic, the beautiful, the ugly; warriors, 
D-Mar. 


statesmen, orators, poets, philosophers, art- 
ists, the eminent in every sphere of life, and 
in almost every adventure of life, may be set 
forth by the name of some well-known Grecian. 
Besides the Greeks of history and of Plutarch, 
there are the Greeks of Homer and the other 
poets, and the gods and demigods of Greek 
mythology and art,—/Prometheus, Adonis, 
Thersites, Achilles, Alexander, Pericles, De- 
mosthenes, Homer, Socrates, Phidias, and a 
hundred more are powers for the English 
speaker to conjure with. Some have become 
common names: mentor, stentor, hector, epi- 
cure, atlas, pander, and thelike. Derivatives 
also abound, ¢antalize, halcyon, herculean, 
protean, panic, the gordian knot, mausoleum, 
academy, philippic, chimerical, hermetically, 
petrel, phaéton, volcano. These words are 
gathered in ‘‘ Trench on the Study of Words,”’ 
Section IV. 

Proper names of places connected with 
Greeks and their history and literature and 
art play a similar part in English literature : 


“The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung,”’ 


the ‘‘Islands of the Blest,’ ‘‘Sea-born 
Salamis,’’ 

‘Better be 
Where the extinguished Spartans still are free, 
In their proud charnel of Thermopyle.” 


So Byron ; so Milton fills his lines with re- 
sounding names. And writers of less fame 
who write for the people, use these words 
freely. Onecalls the ballads of Spain “‘Iliads 
without a Homer,’’ expressing so much, so 
concisely, so strikingly to every scholar, and 
the general reader must catch the thought. 
When Rome is called the ‘‘ Niobe of nations,”’ 
a volume is uttered. 


WORDS AND PHRASES IMITATIVE OF GREEK. 

The influence of Greek in modern English 
is also found in words of Anglo-Saxon or 
Latin roots, which are compounded in imita- 
tion of Greek compounds or formed into 
phrases like Greek phrases. The Bible is 
full of these. Gospel, A. S., Godspel, good- 
spell, imitates Greek; euaggelion, evangel, 
good message. Glad Tidings is a similar 
imitation. dification (Let every one of us 
please his neighbor to edification.— Rom. xv., 
2), is a Latin compound of edis+-facio, house4+- 
making, in imitation of the Greek otkodomed. 
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Literary phrases of this sort are many. 
The learned editions of Milton and Gray have 
copious citations of Greek authors for orig- 
inals of their happy phrases. The transla- 
tions and imitations of Homer, A¢schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, of The- 
ocritus, of Pindar, of Demosthenes, of Plato, 
abound with this imitative work. Browning 
rivals the Greeks in fertility of compounds 
and phrases of imitation. He, too, has made 
over the old English names of the Greeks by 
spelling them in Greek and not in Latin let- 
ters. Whoever speaks of the ‘“‘sinews of 
war’? borrows from Demosthenes. He it 
was also whose orations ‘‘smelled of the 
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lamp.’”” The ‘‘rosy-fingered morn,’’ the 
‘‘islands of the blest,’’ the ‘‘ happy isles”’ of 
Tennyson, Milton’s ‘‘ tinsel-slippered feet ’’ of 
Thetis have the stamp of Greece. 

When one considers the nature of a classic 
speech, how it is built up by the gradual 
accumulation of choice expressions, and re- 
members how art and poetry flowered out in 
Greece for the first time, and how Rome 
copied from Greece, and how Italy and France 
copied from Rome and Greece, and how mod- 
ern English has been built up from all these 
languages, we may well take it as a theory 
that almost every happy idiom in literary 
English is due to the influence of Greece. 


(To be concluded.) 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[ March 5.] 
“ He hath delivered my soul in peace from the 
battle that was against me: for there were many 
with me.’’—PSALM LV., 18. 


WILL give also the revised version of 

I this passage because it expresses in 

stronger terms the deliverance which 

the Lord will give, which is a redemption, and 

in clearer language gives the meaning of the 
last phrase : 

‘“‘ He hath redeemed my soul in peace from 
the battle that was against me : 

‘* For they were many ¢hat strove with me.”’ 

This passage from the Word is addressed 
to all those who have ever in the conflicts of 
life lost a battle. ‘‘ From the battle that was 
against me”’ means, from the attempt in 
which I was unsuccessful, from the conflict 
in which I was beaten, from every defeat I 
have experienced. This phrase should be 
understood in a universal sense, and from the 
fruitless efforts of childhood through the mis- 
taken strivings of youth, the disappointments 
of manhood, and the failures of old age. 

This applies to the external and the internal 
things of life. If you have ever entered into 
a contest for the supremacy inthe many rival- 
ries that engage men’s interests, and have 
failed, to you even in that outer thing these 
words are addressed. If in business enter- 
prise you have gone forth into the world to 
accomplish a great purpose, and have met 


with failure, to you in this respect these words 
are addressed. Andif inthe more interior 
phases of life’s battles you have struggled 
with evil and have fallen in the conflict, to 
you inthis inmost experience of bitterness 
these words are addressed. And thus to 
every one who has failed in little or great af- 
fair, in the beginning or in the end of life, in 
the outer interests of his worldly relationship 
or in the inner conflicts of his regenerating 
man, in every state in which he has sought a 
purpose and has not succeeded in it, to him 
does this message come. 

‘* For they were many that strove with me”’ 
teaches us the hopelessness of the contest 
from the standpoint of him who has engaged 
in the battle. Whether these ‘‘ many” be 
many or few when viewed in the light of Di- 
vine power, they are many to him who can- 
notovercomethem. It means, therefore, that 
the victory is impossible for us in our own 
power. It teaches us that in the state of fail- 
ure which is here described, he whois engaged 
in the conflict, is, from the resources in his 
reach, absolutely unable to gain the victory. 
‘‘For they were many that strove with me’’ 
means, for the difficulties to overcome were 
greater than I could cope with, the tempta- 
tions were more malignant than I could re- 
sist, the battle was too great for my resources, 
‘for they were many that strove with me.’”’ 

Thus this message comes to every one, for 
there is no one who has not in some degree 
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and in some manner been defeated in the ef- 
forts of his life; and it brings to him a word 
of Divine truth from the heavenly Father. 
And this is the word : ‘‘ He hath redeemed my 
soul in peace.”’ 

Notice, it does not say, The Lord hath 
turned thetide of battle. It does not say that 
He is to reverse the accepted fact that defeat 
has been experienced. He does not say that 
there is to be a reward conferred, whereby the 
losses of the failure areto be madeup. But 
within and above the plane of his effort, on a 
higher plane than that on which the battle 
was waged, is the Divine blessing. 

“He hath redeemed my soul in peace’’ 
means that the Lord after the defeat brings a 
spiritual life to the soul without the effort of 
him who receives it, without his striving for 
it, within and above his power to obtain it. 
For the redemption of the soul means its de- 
liverance from evil by the Divine power ; 
and ‘‘in peace’? means, without his effort 
and without his contribution to its attain- 
ment. 

‘“‘He hath redeemed my soul in peace from 
the battle that was against me: forthere were 
many that strove with me”’ comes, therefore, 


as a message of love and assurance from our 
Divine Father to tell each one of us that in 
every effort in which we have failed, because 
the powers with which we contended were too 
great for us, He has from Himself in store 
for us a Divine blessing of love, of truth,— 
that is, of life. 


[March 12.] 

That we may bring this truth very near to 
ourselves, let us consider the position which 
triumph and defeat respectively holdin our 
lives. We are so accustomed to regard vic- 
tory as good and defeat as bad that we may be 
surprised when we come to realize how little 
the fact of either the one or the other of these 
has to do with real success or failure in life. 
I will begin with the very most external and 
familiar of our life’s experiences. We can 
understand this better on the outer planes of 
life, and perhaps from seeing the truth illus- 
trated there we may be able to realize its ap- 
plication to our interior experiences. 

Consider the contests of childhood in play. 
What is the use of such contests, and what is 
the place that victory or defeat holds with 
them? The child himself regards the ques- 
tion of victory as very important; but we 
know that the exercise of mind and muscle, 
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the calling forth of animated interest, the 
training obtained by putting forth effort,— 
that these are the great things. Whereas the 
question as to which side shall triumph in the 
game is the very least important of all that 
pertains toit. The office of the question of 
victory is simply to call forth an interest in 
what the child is doing. After the contest is 
ended, those who are defeated take their place 
by the side of those who are victorious, hav- 
ing been equally benefited in the struggle, 
equally prepared by it for life’s greater efforts, 
and both sides are soon to forget which was 
the victor. 

It is true that even in these beginnings of 
life’s contests there is a certain influence 
which the question of victory or defeat exer- 
cises that may be worth considering. A 
youth that is always victorious has the 
danger of cultivating in his heart a certain 
arrogance and pride on account of his per- 
sonal prowess. Thus early in life does the 
danger of the cultivation of self-love in vic- 
tory, even though it be ina mild form, ex- 
hibit itself, and he who is always defeated 
may be in danger of a feeling of being less 
worthy than his victorious companions. But 
this is all ; and this is entirely apart from the 
kind of uses contemplated in the effort. 

If we consider the maturer and the greater 
contests of our natural life, we shall find the 
same law really prevails, though perhaps not 
so evidently. Consider the struggles of our 
worldly ambitions. If you are engagedin a 
contest for political supremacy, the impor- 
tant questions are, What will be theuse to the 
community, of your success or failure ? What 
will be the effect upon your character, of suc- 
cess or failure? The mere personal question 
as to your individual happiness, as to your 
individual prominence or obscurity, as to 
your individual satisfaction in life, as to 
your individual greatness or littleness, is en- 
tirely subordinate and not worthy of consid- 
eration. Ifyou are seeking for social posi- 
tion, it is really a very insignificant matter 
in itself as to whether you succeed or fail. 
The question of your devoting yourself to 
such a selfish purpose is the important one. 

Or if we may suppose the purpose is good, 
the fact that you are giving your life toa 
good purpose is an important fact. The af- 
fections you cultivate in your heart in mak- 
ing this endeavor make the effort important. 
The use you may contribute to society is 
worthy of consideration ; but the question as 
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to whether you externally succeed or fail in 
what you undertake is in itself the least im- 
portant of the interests involved in the en- 
deavor. We may take every ambition of the 
human heart and the same law prevails. If 
you lay out for yourself a literary career as 
the use you contemplate, its usefulness or 
otherwise, the powers of mind and body you 
put forth to accomplish it and the spiritual 
purpose sought to be realized in it are all of 
them important features. But whether you 
succeed or fail is in its importance after all 
these. This applies even to our business en- 
terprises, even though those enterprises in- 
volve the maintenance of those dependent 
upon us. The triumph or the defeat in them 
all are among their lesser features. 


[March 79.] 


But if all this be true in reference to the 
things I have enumerated, although wecould 
not understand it when we were in the whirl 
of the battle, may it not be true that there are 
still interior contests, contests in which we 
regard victory as essential to our life’s spir- 
itual success, in which, when inmostly con- 
sidered, the question of victory or defeat 
plays a subordinate part? May it not be 
even in our conflicts with our self-love, and 
in some of our temptations, that defeat is 
better than victory? We may see the useful- 
ness of past misfortunes in external things. 
May we not be enabled to see the possible 
usefulness of defeat even in internal things? 

We have all set out, perhaps, with a cer- 
tain high ideal of outer life. We have started 
forth in our career with the thought that we 
would realize a life of very pure and exalted 
morals. We have anticipated being self- 
controlled, kind and generous, noble and 
beautiful in character. But we have not suc- 
ceeded. Our selfishness has asserted itself, 
no matter how we have struggled against it. 
We are continually betrayed into actions not 
at all consistent with the standard we had 

for ourselves. Wehave not realized 
that quality of life which we had anticipated. 
Thus we have failed. We have been defeated 
in the battle. 

In such a purpose as this we naturally con- 
clude that failure means spiritual destruc- 
tion. Surely, we say, itis better to succeed 
in an attempt to realize a virtue than to fail. 
However useful the disciplinary effects of 
failure may be in worldly affairs, we do not 
look for that in moral affairs. 
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But real spiritual life is something far 
within the question of the outer virtues. And 
if success in realizing apparently a life of 
ideal virtue means conceit for self-goodness, 
if it means contempt for your less immacu- 
late neighbor, if it means the spirit in the 
heart which says to another, ‘‘ Stand off, for 
Iam holier than thou’’; if in any way our 
virtue becomes a Pharisee in the heart, which 
boasts of its many features of righteousness, 
then we had better fail, then we had better 
know that from ourselves we cannot realize 
this ideal of life. Failure to attain unto vir- 
tue, followed by the humiliation of defeat, is 
far better than the realization of the purest 
life on earth which shall only cover up the 
detestable vanity of self-righteousness in the 
soul. 

We may go even further. We have many 
evils, and we naturally think—and have we 
not been taught ?—that in our struggles with 
our evils in temptation, we must conquer or 
we must perish. If evil triumphs we say we 
are gone. Can it be possible that this law of 
defeat by any means applies here? Can it be 
possible that wecan strive to overcome an 
evil of our hearts and fail in the effort, and 
have that failure better than success ? 

The truth before us applies even here. The 
question of your spiritual life is not deter- 
mined by the fact of your outer success or 
failure in your combats with your evils. It 
is determined by the resultant disposition of 
your soul towards the Lord. If you are 
striving with a sin, and conquer, the mean- 
ing of that victory will depend upon the in- 
strumentalities by which you were victorious. 
If you have conquered, and the result of your 
victory is self-confidence in the powers of 
your own goodness, you had better have been 
defeated. If you have been defeated, and 
with horror and despair you find yourself to 
be seemingly more hopelessly in the grip of 
your evil than ever, yet from this battle that 
is against you the Lord may redeem your 
soul in peace. For in the self-renunciation 
of your defeats, He may come nearer to your 
soul than He ever could in the exaltations of 
your triumphs, 

But is there not danger in such a doctrine 
as this? (Can it not be made use of by those 
whose love of their evils leads them indo- 
lently to yield to them, and to live in the de- 
light of their gratification, while they are 
continually proclaiming with their lips that 
they abhor their evils, but are incapable of 
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coping with them? May this not be made 
use of as an excuse for man to remain at rest 
in the gratification of his selfish passions, 
which he makes no real effort to overcome, 
but consoles himself that he is very humble 
in his failure? 

This doctrine may be abused. And yet we 
have this test which honest souls can use to 
help their judgment on the question of the 
nature of their defeat. You have struggled 
with your evils; you have been defeated. 
What is the influence of that defeat upon 
your judgment of yourself? Do you find 
yourself humiliated by it? Does the evil to 
which you have succumbed appear in your 
judgment worse or better than before ? What 
do you think of yourself? Has your defeat 
made you to regard yourself as not so bad 
after all, or has it made you regard yourself 
with despair? For the keener recognition of 
your evil as evil, amore profound recognition 
of yourself as weak, the more living appre- 
ciation of your own emptiness are qualities 
of defeat which show that it was for the pur- 
pose of eliminating more thoroughly your 
self-life than could have been done had you 
been given the victory. If you are horrified 


with yourself because you have been de- 
feated, you are entitled to know that the Lord 
will redeem your soul in peace. 

We may thus see that the question of de- 
feat or victory in battle is a question very 


different than we naturally imagine. Itisa 
question whose decision is dependent upon 
itsinfluence in filling our heart with the 
thought of self-love and strength, or in 
emptying it of these feelings. It is for this 
reason that we find in the Scripture the most 
urgent warnings to the children of Israel of 
the dangers which shall beset them in their 
prosperity,in their triumphs. In some re- 
spects the Lord’s warnings to the children of 
Israel against the dangers of victory are more 
earnest than His assurances of comfort in 
their defeat. ‘‘ When thou hast eaten and art 
full,’ He says to Israel, ‘‘then thou shalt 
bless the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee. Beware that thou 
forget not the Lordthy God. . . . And 
thou say in thine heart, my power and the 
might of mine hand hath gotten me this 
wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord 
thy God: for it is he that giveth thee power 
to get wealth, that he may establish his cove- 
nant which he sware unto thy fathers, as itis 
this day.” (Deut. viii., 10, 11, 17, 18.) 
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The truth before us may be most appre- 
ciatively received when we consider the high- 
est and the inmost purpose for which we were 
placed in this world. The real aim of life, 
that aim for the accomplishment of which the 
Lord placed us here, is not that we should 
become great characters of virtue and 
strength ; it is not that we should be crowned 
with honor and happiness ; it is not that we 
should be anything grand ; but it is that the 
Lord Himself may be incarnated within us. 
The incarnation of God in the human soul is 
the end of our creation. Let us never forget 
this. And God is incarnated, not in human 
virtues, nor in human greatness, nor in hu- 
man goodness, but in man’s humility. ‘‘The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a broken 
and acontrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.’’ (Psalm li., 17.) And hence when 
the Lord was on the earth He proclaimed to 
the Pharisees, who were models of formal 
propriety, that the publicans and harlots 
should gointo the kingdom of heaven before 
them. And thence, too, is the meaning of 
the Lord’s words, that ‘‘the first shall be 
last, and the last first,’’ which, as applied to 
the individual, often means that what he re- 
gards as first in his estimation of himself, 
shall be the last in serving the purposes for 
which the Lord has placed him here. And 
this may apply to our victories and our de- 
feats. For the victory in which we exult 
may beastumbling stone in our life; and 
the defeat by which we are humiliated may 
be the door through which the Lord shall 
come that He may make our souls His 
dwelling-place. 

The supreme presentation of this Divine 
truth is in the life of the Lord Himself as that 
life is related in the Gospels. For His life 
here, judged from the natural standpoint, 
judged by the disciples themselves at the 
time of His crucifixion, was a failure. He 
had come to proclaim a kingdom, and He had 
been defeated. His death upon the cross 
was, by all the measurements by which man’s 
natural thought can determine success, His 
complete vanquishment. Hence we read 
concerning His crucifixion: ‘‘ And they that 
passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself, and come down from the cross. Like- 
wise also the chief priests mocking said 
among themselves with the scribes, He saved 
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others ; himself he cannot save. Let Christ 
the King of Israel descend now from the 
cross, that we may see and believe. And 
they that were crucified with him reviled 
him.” (Mark xv., 29-32.) ‘‘ But wetrusted,” 
said the two disciples on the round to Em- 
maus, ‘‘that it had been he which should 
have redeemed Israel.’’ (Luke xxiv., 21.) 

His seeming failure represents all human 
failure. 

But He rose! The resurrection, however, 
was not a rising to establish His kingdom as 
the disciples had understood it would be es- 
tablished on earth. It was not for the put- 
ting down of the chief priests, the over- 
throwing of the Pharisees, and the defeat of 
Pilate, and He rose. His resurrection was a 
rising to a higher kind of life, to the estab- 
lishment of a higher kind of kingdom. It 
was a rising to the attainment of a purpose 
far higher than could possibly have been sub- 
served by His external triumph over His 
earthly enemies. This rising represents 
what is promised in the words before us. 
This rising was the redemption of His soul 


from the battle that was against Him. 

And all this comes to us to-day, and says 
two things: First, that in all the failures and 
defeats of our life there is a possible spiritual 
triumph, there is a possible spiritual gain 
greater than could have been realized had we 
been victorious ; and that in all the successes 
of life we are to seek the humility from 
whence may comea genuine spiritual life. 
And, secondly, this says to us, Enter cour- 
ageously into the battles of life, knowing 
that the fruits of our effort are not in victory, 
but in the effort itself. For the end of life is 
the Divine presence in the soul ; and whether 
by victory or defeat that presence comes is a 
matter of little moment. This truth will lift 
us above the question of outer success, to the 
Divine assurance that inmostly every effort, 
every purpose, every desire must be success- 
ful ; it must bring its reward. Not, then, for 
victory do we struggle, but for the life which 
is above either victory or defeat. And that 
life, whatever be the outcome of what we do, 
shall, if we desire it, certainly be ours.—7ev. 
Charles H. Mann. 


SCIENTIFIC PHASES OF MINING. 
BY ALBERT WILLIAMS, JR. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
N this age of sorapid industrial progress 
if one is daily confronted with striking 
examples of modern achievements in the 
constructive and productivearts. Within the 
scope of civil, mechanical, and electrical en- 
gineering, for instance, many of the results 
are ever present to us in the shape of great 
bridges, railroads, canals, steamships, steel- 
framed buildings, huge engines and machin- 
ery, applications of electricity, and in count- 
less other forms which appeal directly to the 
eye and the imagination. The products of 
manufacturing, and something of the methods 
by which they are made cannot but be famil- 
iar objects of attention. Mining, on the con- 
trary, is removed from general observation 
and is more or less an unknown field to those 
who are not personally engaged in it, or live 
in the neighborhood of mines or have a pe- 
cuniary stake in it as investors—and of the 
latter class few take the trouble to consider it 
closely. Its products, except in the case of a 
few simple minerals, like coal, reach the con- 


sumer only after transmutation by metallurgy 
and manufacture, and hence fail to invite at- 
tention to their original source. 

It is the purpose of this paper to convey 
some notion of what mining really is, what 
sciences are applied directly in it, how it is 
related to other arts and industries and thus 
through them indirectly to the sciences upon 
which they are based. Only a mere outline 
can be presented, for the breadth of the sub- 
ject precludes even an approach to thorough- 
ness of treatment. 

Mining should be viewed under two dis- 
tinct aspects : (1) asa business ; and (2) as an 
art. 

With the commercial side of the industry 
we are not here concerned, except so far as to 
form a just estimate of its relative impor- 
tance and thus clear the ground for a closer 
consideration of the technical features upon 
which science has an immediate or an indirect 
bearing. It may be dismissed with a brief 
glance; still it must be admitted that usu- 
ally it is the decisive point, for without 
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profit or the reasonable expectation of profit 
there would be no motive for mining ; and, 
further, while the highest technical skill may 
be brought into play, its results may be nul- 
lified or seriously impaired by want of sound 
business management. The two should of 
course gohand in hand : but if eitheris absent 
the latter could least be spared. There is such 
a thing as technical success that is unprofit- 
able, measured by money returns. This may 
happen in overcoming great natural ob- 
stacles or in doing neat engineering work (for 
example, in draining exceptionally wet mines, 
in sinking through quicksand, or in connect- 
ing mine workings where refinements of cal- 
culation are required); but such feats have 
but a limited professional interest unless the 
end justifies the means. A few mines have 
been so good as to prosper under clumsy 
technical direction ; but none are beyond com- 
mercial restrictions, and with the greater num- 
ber the question whether they shall be worked 
at all hinges upon a nice adjustment of ways 
and means. In short the business sense is 


demanded in these among other matters: In 
the selection and purchase of ground ; in de- 
termining the scale of operations, the extent of 
plant, and the total amount of investment ; in 


the organization of companies, placing of 
stock, and raising working capital ; in the ex- 
ecutive administration at the mine and at the 
main office, in fixing responsibilities and di- 
vision of labor; in buying supplies and 
making contracts ; in regulation of wages, 
avoidance of strikes and lockouts, and tact 
in all the relations with those employed ; in 
obtaining transportation and cheapening 
freights ; in the disposal of products, widen- 
ing markets, and seeking new utilizations ; 
in the financial policy, adjustment of expen- 
ditures and receipts, declaring dividends, 
maintaining reserves, and levying assess- 
ments. Ifthe mine is owned, not bya cor- 
poration, but by an individual or firm, a cor- 
responding set ofconsiderations are pertinent ; 
and even a very small mine, worked by the 
personal labor of its owners, is not free from 
the commercial restrictions. Insome branches 
of mining, especially where the product is 
of low grade in proportion to bulk, the closest 
economies are forced by keen competition 
upon managers. 

Viewed in its technical aspect, mining is 
perhaps the most comprehensive and complex 
of the industrial arts. The lexicographers 
dispose of it by defining it as ‘‘ digging in 
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the earth for minerals,’’ and the popular con- 
ception is hardly less narrow. But to the 
professional miner the term calls up a sur- 
prisingly wide range of operations, involving 
many kindred and tributary arts, each based 
upon underlying scientific principles and 
each if followed toits sources showing a close 
relationship to some or many of the physical 

sciences. , 

The ideal must not be confounded with the 
actual—mining and mining. In part mining 
is uncertain and inaccurate ; in part quite as 
precise as other branches of engineering. Not 
all mines are skillfully managed, and in the 
present stage of knowledgethe best skill avail- 
able is often at fault. Butit is better to keep 
in mind the high standard aimed at in tech- 
nical training and by progressive engineers 
in their work. 

It must not be supposed that mining, in 
the limited sense of digging for minerals (and 
finding them), is altogether or for the most 
part a matter of luck. Sometimes it is, but 
when this is sothere is always the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of judgment before- 
hand in weighing thechances ; and this judg- 
ment, to be of value, must rest upon deduo- 
tions arrived at by reasoning from scientific 
premises. Otherwise most of the projects in- 
volving a large amount of preliminary dead 
work would be nothing more than sheer 
guessing and would not be undertaken ; and 
the thoughtless saying that ‘‘ you can’t see 
into the ground any farther than you can 
strike a pick ’’ would be warranted. 

Mines differ much among themselves ac- 
cording to the kind of substances mined for, 
and these substances may be classified under 
several groups according to character and 
mode of occurrence. In respect to kind there 
are: 

Native metals—gold, platinum, iridosmine, 
platiniridium, silver, copper, and occasion- 
ally mercury, native amalgams, etc. 

Metalliferous ores—of iron, manganese, 
chromium, nickel, cobalt, copper, tin, mer- 
cury, lead, zinc, antimony, arsenic, silver; 
also gold and silver in connection with cop- 
per, lead, zinc, antimony, arsenic, iron, and 
tellurium. 

Fuels and illuminants—coal (anthracite, bi- 
tuminous, lignite), petroleum, oil shales, 
natural gas. 

Structural materials—building and orna- 
mental stones, cement rock, clays, etc. 

Abrasive materials—buhrstones, grindstones, 
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whetstones, novaculite, corundum, emery, 

etc. 

Precious stones—of many species. 

Fertilizers—apatite, marls, phosphate rock, 
etc. 

Chemicals—salt, borax, sulphate of soda, 
nitrate of soda, carbonate of soda, kainite, 
sulphur, ete. 

Miscellaneous—mineral paints, fluxes, refrac- 
tory minerals, asbestus, barytes, mica, feld- 
spar, fluorspar, pyrites, graphite, infusorial 
earth, chalk, flint, glass sand, gypsum, 
soapstone and talc, bauxite, cryolite, as- 
phaltum and other bitumens, etc. Also, 
artesian water. 

Often these ores and minerals occur in as- 
sociation with each other, so that mining for 
one means mining for others, thus compli- 
cating matters. Among the more common 
associations are: gold and platinum ; gold 
and silver ; lead and silver ; copper, gold, and 
silver; copper and nickel ; copper and tin ; 
lead and zinc ; lead and antimony ; iron and 
manganese ; pyrites and gold ; mercury and 
sulphur ; sulphides, antimonides, and arsen- 
ides ; salt and gypsum ; brine and bromine ; 
petroleum, natural gas, and brine, etc. 

Prospecting is the term used to describe the 
searching for deposits of valuable minerals as 
a preliminary toactual mining. Its methods 
vary according to the thing sought for ; and 
it may be done on the surface or underground. 
In any case it requires some knowledge of 
mineralogy and geology, whether that knowl- 
edge is the result of systematic study or has 
been picked up, perhaps unconsciously, by 
observation in such a way that when em- 
ployed it seems to be almost intuitive. It is 
true that prospectors as a class, including 
some of the most successful ones, have but a 
limited acquaintance with minerals, recogniz- 
ing only those with which they may have 
happened to become familiar, often misnam- 
ing them, and overlooking many which they 
have not had occasion to handle in previous 
experience. In this respect they are at a dis- 
advantage, and in exploring new territory 
usually search for but few kinds of mineral 
deposits. Their ideas as to the origin and geo- 
logical relations of the deposits are often 
crude ; but they have other qualifications of a 
practical kind which offset these defects, and 
as a matter of fact they are generally more 

fortunate in their peculiar work than an ex- 
pert mineralogist would be who had not their 
rough experience. It goes without saying 


that they would be better equipped and none 
the less successful if they had more definite 
knowledge of the facies of minerals, deter- 
minative tests, and the geological conditions 
most favorable for the occurrence of valuable 
deposits. To make good these deficiencies 
schools for miners and prospectors have been 
established in some of the Australasian colon- 
ies, in which the elements of geology and min- 
eralogy and simple tests for minerals of eco- 
nomic importance are taught. The same fa- 
miliarity with ores and other useful minerals 
is advantageously applied in selecting the val- 
uable from the worthless material in stoping, 
also in hand-sorting and classifying the prod- 
uct into grades after it has been mined and 
brought to the surface. Prospectorsas a rule 
seldom go many feet below the surface ; un- 
derground prospecting therefore is regarded 
as a form of mining proper. 

As to manner of attack, mines may be ac- 
cording to position and mode of occurrence of 
the deposits grouped roughly as follows, it 
being understood that many classed as 
“‘deep’’ have also surface workings (open 
cuts, stripping) and that surface mines are 
often developed into deep ones : 

Surface mines—gold placers (worked by the 
hydraulic and other special processes) ; 
stream tin ; many precious stones. 

River deposits (worked by dredging and 
diversion of water); gold placers; phos- 
phate rock. 

Quarries of building stone ; cement rock, 
etc.; open cuts in metalliferous mines ; coal 
mined by stripping. 

Miscellaneous surface beds requiring no 
special appliances or methods in working. 

Deep mines (opened by shaft, adit, or in- 
cline)—coal beds usually. 

Bulk of metalliferous ore deposits (veins, 
beds, etc. ). 

Covered placers (beds mined by adit and 
drift). 

Miscellaneous mineral deposits in deep 
beds or veins. 

Borings—petroleum, natural gas, brine, ar- 
tesian wells. 

Besides those operations in which the ob- 
ject is to obtain some valuable substance from 
the earth, there are other kinds of excavation 
which might be considered under the head of 
mining as wellasof civil engineering—such as 
railway tunnels, water supply tunnels, under- 
ground drainage and other municipal work, 
grading for streets, roads, and building sites, 
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cutting canals, etc. In these the same tools, 
machines, explosives, and methods are em- 
ployed as in certain forms of mining proper. 
Military mining and sapping are practically 
obsolete. 

The mining of surface beds where neither 
blasting nor steam shovels are in use is the 
simplest form of excavation and amounts to 
mere digging. Here the only opportunity 
offered for skillis in devising means of rapid 
and cheap handling and transportation. 
Placer mining, on the other hand, in its ad- 
vanced development, is a distinct art in itself 
and gives scope for engineering talent of ahigh 
order. That method of working gold placers 
known as hydraulic mining, starting from 
insignificant beginnings, has been gradually 
perfected until there seems to be little room 
left for further improvement. Taking advan- 
tage of gravity and the impact of water under 
extreme pressures, it has been brought to 
such a pitch of economy that under favorable 
conditions and operating on the very large 
scale, gravel containing only two cents in 
gold per cubic yard has been made to pay ex- 
penses ; while other material worth less than 
common building sand has been treated at a 
handsome profit. To properly equip a large 
placer mine with its water supply, reservoirs, 
dams, ditches, flumes, pipes, etc., and to im- 
pound its tailings, involve problems often 
novel, to be solved by expedients of a daring 
and original kind. The expert hydraulic 
miner must be a good civil engineer and hy- 
draulic engineer as well. 

Quarrying may be of a primitive or a highly 
technical order. In the latter case power 
drills, explosives, complicated channeling 
and gadding machines, stone-dressing ma- 
chinery, steam and electricderricks, wire tram- 
ways, and other means of handling the prod- 
uct, may bein use. This branch of the in- 
dustry calls for mechanical skill in addition 
to some of the other qualifications of the reg- 
ular miner and the stonecutter. A knowl- 
edge of the physical properties of the differ- 
ent rocks and the influence of varying min- 
eral and chemical constituents is desirable, 
and is best acquired by scientific training 
rounded out by experience. 

The modes of opening and working deep 
mines—the most important class—depend 
upon the shape of the deposit, that is whether 
a bed, vein, or irregular in form, whether 
nearly horizontal or steeply inclined, the direc- 
tion of the dip, and its relation to the contour 
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of the adjacent country. Thus the attack may 
be begun by adit, vertical shaft, incline, or 
open cut—usually by a combination of two or 
more of these means. In deciding upon the 
most advantageous system of development 
the manager employs both geological reason- 
ing and the measurements of the topograph- 
ical engineer. There are general rules which 
apply, but often the question is presented in 
a manner calling for the careful balancing of. 
conditions and a prudent foresight in adapt- 
ing the initiatory openings to the probable 
requirements of the future. The actual min- 
ing comes under three heads: (1) explo- 
ration, or the underground search for ore; 
(2) dead work, or the preparatory opening 
upon the deposit and arranging for conven- 
ient and rapid extraction ; and (3) exploita- 
tion, or ‘‘the process by which ores and val- 
uable minerals are won from their natural po- 
sition.”’ 

Exploration (called underground prospect- 
ing) consists in following the ore channel, in 
cross-cutting to intercept it, or in sinking to 
tap itin depth. Instead of driving full-sized 
openings (shafts, inclines, winzes, drifts, 
cross-cuts, etc.), it is often more expeditious 
and cheaper to explore by means of the dia- 
mond drill, which brings out a core repre- 
senting the material passed through. 

Dead work includes a variety of operations, 
and for most metalliferous mines is a larger 
undertaking in point of extent, cost, and time 
than the final winning of the mineral. It 
embraces all the mine openings not in theore 
or other mineral sought, and thus includes 
those driven as exploratory work. To drive 
these openings involves drilling, blasting, 
removal of broken rock, securely timbering 
the permanent passageways, pumping, ven- 
tilation, installation of surface and under- 
ground plant of machinery, arrangements for 
transporting material below ground and on 
the surface, etc. Almost every one of. these 
operatious calls for skill quite as much as 
muscle. Drilling and blasting, for example, 
may be thought simple matters ; but they re- 
quire skilled labor to be effective, good judg- 
ment in putting in the holes in the proper 
positions and directions, so that the explo- 
sive may do the most work, according to the 
texture, grain, and cleavage of the rock,selec- 
tion of the right kind and quantity of explo- 
sive, precautions against accident; and 
where operations are on a large scale economy 
of labor and material demands that the super- 
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vision should be very competent. An under- 
standing of the nature and action of explo- 
sives implies a knowledge of chemistry and 
the physics of heat and gases. There isa 
voluminous literature on this single subdi- 
vision, which is constantly being added to as 
discoveries and inventions are made, so that 
an engineer who makes a specialty of blast- 
ing has a wide field for study in that alone. 
Machine drilling bringsin a study of me- 
chanics and of the powers (compressed air, 
electricity, and steam) used. Again, venti- 
lation is another branch which might be 
rated as acomplete art in itself. It cannot 
be properly mastered without studying the 
diffusion, flow, and expansion of gases, their 
physiological effects, testing and detection of 
fire damp, arrangement of openings for nat- 
ural ventilation, and all the machinery and 
appliances for artificial ventilation. It is 
governed by formulz, to apply which re- 
quires at least an elementary mathematical 
training. If we look into any of the other 
subordinate operations of mining, however 
simple seemingly, it will be found that to 
perform it well and thoroughly requires more 
thought, more knowledge, and more experi- 
ence than might be anticipated, for examina- 
tion of each leads to a variety of influencing 
considerations. 

A large mine cannot be intelligently 
worked without accurate plans and sections 
made from instrumental surveys, and almost 
all mines would be the better for having 
them. Surveying and mapping are branches 
of both mining and civil engineering, and 
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form one of the many points of contact be- 
tween thetwoprofessions. Thescience upon 
which mensuration is based is mathematics— 
more particularly trigonometry, which leads 
back to geometry and algebra. Many of the 
computations are simply arithmetical ; and 
for some purposes a system of graphic pro- 
jection can be substituted for the more elab- 
orate transit surveys and be accurate enough 
for short-distance work. In it the mining 
compass and tape are the only instruments 
needed, angles are plotted by the protractor on 
cross-section paper, and distances are read off 
by merely counting the squares or applying 
a rule, thus saving the labor of computation. 

Assaying is another very important guide, 
especially in mining for the precious metals 
and iron, though also useful in many other 
kinds of mining and indispensable in some. 
The appearance of ores as they occur in bulk 
(run-of-mine) in nature is very different from 
that of the typically distinct specimens 
shown in mineralogical cabinets, and is fre- 
quently so indistinct or even deceptive 
from their being minutely diffused in the 
gang or masked by worthless accessory 
minerals that good judges are puzzled to es- 
timate values by the eye. Accurate deter- 
mination has then tobe resorted to. Kindred 
to assaying are a number of methods of mak- 
ing working tests, by difference in specific 
gravity or magnetic qualities, by amalgamat- 
ing or smelting small lots, and in other 
ways. Thus the mining engineer cannot 
well get on without some of the qualifications 
of the chemist and the metallurgist. 
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BY H. W. RAYMOND. 


HE fighting strength of a naval force 
| is the measure of its efficiency. There 


cannot be any such organization as a 
“peace navy ’’—in the sense in which the 
expression is popularly understood. In the 
age of steel a navy cannot be extemporized at 
will. We must have the ships and guns 
ready even though we do not have the men, 
for a naval force without ships and guns 
would be as useless as an army without arms. 
The purpose of a navy is to fight and the all- 
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important element in the construction of a 
ship-of-war is her fighting capacity. All 
other considerations are subordinate to this, 
and all other requirements must be dimin- 
ished that this may be increased. And this 
capacity must exist at its maximum at all 
times. 

The same is true of the men. Their train- 
ing, drill, and rigid discipline are intended to 
teach them to fight to the best advantage, 
and the time to learn is before—not after—the 
knowledge is required for practical use. One 
of the great objects to be sought after in the 








development and maintenance of a navy is to 
insure peace by the evidence of readiness for 
war. To say that we do not need a navy be- 
cause we are at peace is practically to assert 
that we do not need a navy at all. 

Nations may differ, however, as to the use 
they propose to make of their naval forces. 
Some may desire to maintain an aggressive 
policy ; others one of defense. One may 
wage war to conquer; another to protect. 
Judged from this standpoint, Great Britain 
may be said to embody the idea of an aggres- 
sive sea force, while the United States seeks 
only to maintain a naval force adequate for 
defense. 

It is the avowed object of England to have 
a navy superior to that of any two maritime 
powers that might be combined against her. 
An English writer says very forcibly: ‘‘ But 
for her fleet, England would bea cipher in 
the councils of Europe, might be denuded of 
her colonies, and could not hold the Indian 
Empire a year. But forthe fleet, the Eng- 
lish workingman might any day find his daily 
occupation gone, and the price of his chil- 
dren’s bread risen to half a crown a loaf.’’ 
And yet despite the millions spent to obtain 
her object, Lord Brassey asserts that when all 
the vessels which were authorized under the 
Naval Defense Act of three years ago—and 
for which $107,500,000 was appropriated—are 
completed, ‘‘Great Britain will not have 
reached her standard of more than any two 
other nations combined.’’ It is proposed to 
expend $71,200,000 in one year. Ina recent 
number of the London United Service Maga- 
zine Mr. Swinburne says, ‘‘ To bring our fleet 
up to a proper strength . . . would require an 
addition of 146 ships of all classes.’’ Including 
vessels now building, the navy of Great Brit- 
ain comprises 580 ships, of which 390 are avail- 
able and 69 armored. 

France also maintains an aggressive navy 
intended to equal that of Great Britain and 
also the combined force of Italy, Germany, 
and Austria. In many respects her warships 
surpass those of her English rival. In 1891- 
92 the French Republic expended $42,500,000 
on theincrease of her navy. When completed 
the ships already authorized will add 36 first- 
class vessels to her fleet. Including these 
the navy of France comprises 350 ships of all 
classes ; 320 are available and 46 armored. 

The United States wantsa navy for de- 
fense—a navy able to defend the rights of its 
citizens and the integrity of its coasts ; not to 
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conquer but to protect ; a navy befitting our 
rank among nations. Every ship must be 
the best of its classand we must have enough 
of all classes to concentrate at any point en- 
dangered a force superior to that making the 
attack without weakening our general de- 
fense. That we havenot yet reached. We have 
only perfected the types of ships we need and 
outlined our successful naval policy. The 
‘‘Report of the Secretary of the Navy”’ for 
1891 showed that thecost of building the new 
ships, from the beginning to final completion, 
aggregated a total of $69,993,382 or less than 
$6,000,000 a year. The maximum amount 
appropriated in any one year for increase of 
the navy was $17,607,000 in 1892 and the esti- 
mates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, 
amount to $9,703,650. When all the vessels 
authorized and building are completed, the 
United States will have 42 ships ofall classes. 
Of this number 15 will be armored and fwo 
torpedo boats. Of these last no nation 
having any navy at all—except our own— 
has less than 18. Brazil has 18; Turkey 32; 
Greece 51; Holland 63; Austria 65; China 
69; Russia 168; Germany 180; England 208, 
and France 248. 

The following table shows the relative 
naval strength of 19 nations. I may premise 
that among them the United States Navy will 
rank seventh. In 1860it ranked sixth and in 
1886 nineteenth so that in 1893 we stand one 
below the place we filled just prior to the out- 
break of the Civil War : 





Other ships 

Numberofavailable Ar- Un- except tor- 

ships. mored. armored. pedo boats. Total. 
Great Britain, 69 115 206 390 
France, 46 62 212 320 
Italy, 15 20 83 118 
Russia, 36 30 124 190 
Germany, 27 21 32 80 
Spain, 3 37 77 117 
United States, 15 22 3 40 
Austria, II 26 38 75 
China, 6 40 55 IOI 
Japan, 5 6 20 31 
Holland, 23 14 120 157 
Sweden & Norway 16 21 14 51 
Turkey, 15 20 64 99 
Denmark, 8 9 23 40 
Greece, 5 2 20 27 
Brazil, II 8 37 56 
Argentine, 4 5 23 3I 
Chile, 2 7 9 18 
Portugal, I 6 32 39 
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The general subject of the United States 
Navy subdivides itself naturally into four di- 
visions : men, ships, armor, and armament. 
Let us glance briefly at each of these in the 
order given. 

The total number of petty officers and en- 
listed men allowed by law in the naval force 
is 8,250. Of this number 7,500 are men and 
750 boys designated as apprentices. To com- 
mand this force we have about 1,500 commis- 
sioned and warrant officers. In order to man 
all our new ships not less than 11,000 men 
would be required. So, unless some exten- 
sion of the present limit is legally authorized 
it will be impossible to have over two 
thirds of our navy in commission at the same 
time. 

Men are enlisted, in accordance with their 
experience or desire, as ordinary seamen, fire- 
men, landsmen, coal heavers, etc., serve for 
three years, and, if deserving, have oppor- 
tunities for promotion through various grades 
to warrant officers with relative increase of 
pay from $16.00 a month (the lowest) to 
$1,800.00 a year (the highest) paid to warrant 
officers after 12 years’ service as such. War- 
rant officers are of four classes: gunners 
(36); boatswains (34) ; carpenters (43) ; sail- 
makers (25). 

Boys may be enlisted as apprentices be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 to serve until 
they are 21. Their pay as apprentices runs 
from $9.00 to $24.00 a month according to the 
class to which they belong. An apprentice 
re-enlisting at the close of his apprenticeship, 
if with a first-class record, is almost certain 
to receive a petty officer’s rating and the pay 
as such ranges from $19 a month to $65, the 
latter amount being the pay of the master-at- 
arms, the ranking petty officer in the ship. 
The apprentice is instructed not only in all 
the duties of a man-of-war’s man but also in 
the rudimentary English studies and serves 
a probationary course at the training station 
and on training ships before being sent to a 
regularcruiser. Whilediscipline is strict and 
obedience must be prompt and unquestioned 
in any purely military organization—facts 
which many boys fail to understand before 
applying for admission and become therefore 
easily dissatisfied—the boy’s welfare is care- 
fully looked after, his physical condition con- 
stantly watched, his food plain but whole- 
some and well varied, and his duties not be- 
yond hisstrength and ability. By recent legis- 
lation men who re-enlist (being naturally 


more serviceable than green hands) receive 
extra pay and are allowed continuous service 
certificates (which are proofs of good conduct 
and faithful service) even where three months 
intervene between enlistments, and men en- 
listing after twenty years’ service are attached 
to receiving ships at the navy yards and are 
thus kept near home. Every man is allowed 
one ration a day which is converted into cash 
(30 cents) and by clubbing together in messes. 
the sailors purchase their own food and enjoy 
a variety that would astonish the blue-jacket 
of the days of ‘‘ salt horse’’ and ‘‘ hard tack.” 
The same allowance of 30 cents a day, I may 
say here, is allowed to the officers and is all 
the government gives in the way of subsist- 
ence. The officers elect acaterer from among 
their number and contribute about $30.00 a 
month each tothe common fund and are thus 
enabled to maintain an exceedingly good 
table. 

While the number of re-enlistments shows 
a gratifying increase, there having been over 
1,600 men with continuous service certificates 
in the service last year, as against less than 
1,400 the year before, it cannot be denied that 
the military service—except in time of war— 
does not attract native Americans and I doubt 
very much if it would be possible to man our 
ships entirely with them. Our young men 
find more congenial employment on shore or 
if they have a taste for the sea go into the 
coasting trade where the discipline is less 
rigid, personal liberty less restricted, pay 
better, and term of service much shorter. 

The marine corps is an adjunct of the navy 
and furnishes guards and orderlies for the 
ships and also protects government property 
on shore. In drilling on shipboard the 
marines generally have charge of the after 
guns or of part of the secondary battery, 
while in shore work when emergency requires, 
they have repeatedly proved their merit and 


utility. The corps is kept in a high state of 


military efficiency at all times and numbers 
1,877 men of whom 911 were on ships last De- 
cember and 966 on shore duty. There are 69 
marine officers and 4 onthestaff. Thejunior 
officers are graduates of Annapolis. 

Our naval officers, in seamanship, daring, 
ability, courage, strategy, and all that 
makes capable leaders, have alwaystaken the 
highest rank. In the Revolution; in the 
wars with the Barbary Powers; in the con- 
test with France ; in 1812; in fighting piracy 
in the West Indies; in Mexico and in our 
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own Civil War they gave imperishable proofs 
of their valor and skill. With our naval re- 
naissance the officers threw off the lethargy, 
which their apparent neglect by Congress 
and the people for somany years had induced, 
and devoted themselves energetically and en- 
thusiastically to a study and mastery of the 
requirements of the new order of things, with 
marvelously successful results to which the 
naval world bears willing witness. 

As for our ships: the last ‘‘ Report of the 
Secretary of the Navy’’ shows that our new 
navy, including all vessels built or author- 
ized, will consist of the following vessels : 

One seagoing battle ship (first class): Jowa. 

Three coast-line battle ships (first class) : 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Oregon. 

Two battle ships (second class) : 
Texas. 

Six double-turreted harbor-defense ves- 
sels: Puritan, Monterey, Miantonomoh, Mo- 
nadnock, Terror, Amphitrite. 

Twoarmored cruisers : New York, Brooklyn. 

One ram. 

Two protected cruisers of extreme speed: 
Columbia, Minneapolis. 

Fourteen cruisers: Olympia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New- 
ark, Charleston, Boston, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Raleigh, Detroit, Montgomery, Marblehead. 

One dispatch vessel : Dolphin. 

Six gunboats: Yorktown, Concord, Ben- 
nington, Machias, Castine, Petrel. 

One dynamite vessel: Vesuvius. 

One practice vessel : Bancroft. 

Two torpedo boats: Cushing, No. 2. 

Making a total of 42 vessels. 

None of the wooden ships are included in 
this list. Of these the Hartford and Kear- 
sarge by special authority of Congress willbe 
kept in repairs and in the service. Of the 
ten others, in less than five years not one will 
be on the naval roll. The sailing ships Con- 
stellation, Monongahela, and Portsmouth, with 
the steam sloop Richmond, constitute the 
training squadron for the apprentices. 

The new navy received its first start in 1881 
when, under Secretary Hunt, the first Naval 
Advisory Board was appointed to report upon 
the pressing needs of appropriate vessels re- 
quired to replace the old wooden ships whose 
repairs, necessary to keep them in good 
cruising condition, amounted to so large a 
sum annually as to cause much unfavorable 
comment. In November,1881, the board sub- 
mitted a report upon which was based the 
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construction of the first steel ships. An act 
of Congress of August 5, 1882, authorized the 
construction of the steel cruisers Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, and Dolphin. The contracts 
to build them were awarded in July,1883, and 
the first of these vessels, the Dolphin, was fin- 
ished in November, 1884. The Atlanta was 
launched October 9, 1884, the Boston on De- 
cember 4, 1884, and the Chicago on December 
5, 1885. This was the beginning of the new 
navy which has continued to grow from that 
time to this, incorporating in itself as it 
grows all the latest discoveries and improve- 
ments and culminating in three ships which, 
as types of their respective classes, are at this 
time unequaled in any navy. It is of ships 
like the battle ship /owa, the armored cruiser 
Brooklyn, the protected cruiser Minneapolis, 
that the United States navy should be com- 
posed. The battle ship must always fight, no 
matter what the sizeof her adversary may 
be ; she must be able to give and take; on 
her will devolve the brunt of the battle, and 
she must do everything but run. The ar- 
mored cruiser has swift heels and sharp teeth. 
With her maneuvering power and heavy ar- 
mament she could seriously annoy a battle 
ship. Her large coal endurance enables her 
to keep the seas and to cruise at a distance 
from her base of supplies. Probably she is 
the most useful all-round type of vessel in 
any service. The cruiser is a commerce de- 
stroyer. Thatis her mission. But in battle 
she is also the eyes and ears of the fleet ; the 
scout, the picket, the light-armed, swift- 
moving auxiliary. 

We have made a start in building a navy 
but the United States has not yet one quarter 
the naval force it needs to defend its 12,000 
miles of coast, protect its 65,000,000 inhabit- 
ants with $66,000,000,000 of property, main- 
tain its international obligations all over the 
globe, and assert our own unquestionable 
rights. 

Next comes the matter of armor. Wewere 
the first nation to use an iron-clad in battle 
and we have now produced the most perfect 
defensive plate. At first ship-protection was 
obtained with iron plates; then with im- 
ported compound armor (which consists of 
a hard face welded to a softer backing); then 
we tried all steel ; then steel with an alloy of 
nickel, and finally the nickel steel plate sur- 
face hardened by the Harvey process. In a 
test at Bethlehem, Pa., this plate proved it- 
self the best yet made. The secretary of the 
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navy says: ‘‘ Never before these trials had 
any armor plate in the world been subjected 
to such a test as was represented by these 
five blows of a total energy of 25,000 foot- 
tons.”” The plate was uninjured but the pro- 
jectiles were broken into fragments. Nickel 
steel and the Harvey process have revolu- 
tionized the armor of the world and the 
credit for their adoption belongs to Secretary 
Tracy. In torpedoes, high explosives, sub- 
marine boats, and all other means of offen- 
sive and defensive warfare we have not been 
content to follow but have passed ahead and 
boldly taken the lead. 

Finally, in armament, we have done as well 
asinarmor. The long 32-pounders and the 
68-pounders of 1812 and later years, were suc- 
ceeded by the Parrotts and the Dahlgrens of 
1861. New ships and new armor required 
new guns and our Ordnance Bureau at once 
set to work to meet the emergency. The 
Washington Navy Yard was converted into 
an ordnance factory; foreign models and 
methods were carefully studied and improved 
upon; experiments were constantly under- 
taken and results closely watched, and to-day 
we build our own guns of all calibers equal 
in power, strength, endurance, and work- 
manship to those of the older nations which 
have been supplying the world with ordnance 
for centuries. Not only do we build the 
heavy guns but also those of rapid fire, and 
machine guns, such as the Hotchkiss, 
Maxim, and Gatling, and we have carried the 
practical application of rapid fire to guns of 
larger calibers than has been done by others, 


Every detail of mount, of mechanism for 
loading, aiming, training, firing, has been 
perfected and manufactured by our own ord- 
nance department and we are now absolutely 
independent of any foreign manufactory for 
our guns, ammunition, armor, or ships and 
their machinery. 

A veteran writer on naval topics, Mr. E. 
Weyl of the French journal Ze Yacht, saidin 
arecent number: ‘‘ The Yankees have given 
us many proofs of their genius for mechanics ; 
the applications of electricity, the science of 
the future. . . . They have often aston- 
ished the world by their inventions, and 
taken so prominent a place in industrial 
movements that, from the moment they set 
themselves seriously to work to create a na- 
val establishment, it is certain that they will 
exhibit in doing so many original points. 
We have only to look to the past to see that 
their part in naval achievements was bril- 
liant, and even glorious. To them we owe 
the first real steamship ; their clippers revo- 
lutionized the sailing marine; the plan of 
their monitor is still the truetype of the 
coast-guard vessel, and they invented the tor- 
pedo, and showed both the efficiency and the 
dangers of that arm.’’ 

Every step we take is eagerly watched and 
generally followed. There is no question as 
to our ability, only doubt as to our disposi- 
tion and desire. For if we honestly intend to 
have a navy worthy the name and the na- 
tion, history proves that it will stand not 
seventh, but first, in actual efficiency, among 
the navies of the world. 


AMERICAN SEEDS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


O branch of agriculture in the United 

N States has developed so rapidly in 
recent years as professional seed 

raising, and if the commercial consumption 
of seeds is the true measure of the condition 
of our farming industry the increase has been 
unprecedented within the last ten years. But 
the gigantic proportions to which seed rais- 
ing has grown marks a decided change in 
our methods of farming, and clearly shows 
the tendency toward the line of specialism 
which constantly emphasizes every step of 
improvement in modern industries. The 


pioneer farmers of the country raised their 
own seeds after primitive methods of culture, 
but the practical seedsmen have now almost 
entirely monopolized the business, and they 
furnish to the world garden and field seeds of 
superior merits at prices within the reach of 
all. The magnitude of this business is out of 
all proportion to the number of acres brought 
under cultivation by farmers, and foreign 
markets are being sought by the foremost 
seedsmen as a safe outlet for their surplus 
stock. 

American seeds are rapidly spreading over 
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the whole world, and their quality is beyond 
doubt superior to any grown on European 
soil. Our wide extent of territory, varied 
climate, and fertile soil enable seedsmen to 
raise the finest plants possible, and progres- 
sive methods of culture, propagation, and se- 
lection have been adopted by them to sup- 
plement the favorable surroundings of nature. 
The demand for better quality of seeds has 
become universal, and this has been the great 
incentive to improvements in this direction. 
The professional seed grower knows the 
pedigree of choice plants as thoroughly as 
the cattle breeder understands the history of 
his choice animals, and as much care has 
been taken not to contaminate the pure seeds 
of the plants with the pollen of less desirable 
growths as existing methods of culture per- 
mit. Winds and insects spread the pollen of 
other plants around, and to avoid contamina- 
tion by such methods the choice plants are 
often raised in hothouses. A specially de- 
sirable plant which has been evolved by 
methods of selection and favorable culture is 
not suffered to produce its kind by seeds, for 
plants of other sorts may cast their pollen 
upon its flowers, and the seeds would only 
produce doubtful offspring. The plant in- 
stead is removed to some greenhouse, where 
others of its kind are produced by cuttings, 
and these are allowed to yield seeds in cov- 
ered houses where no wind or insect can 
scatter the pollen of other plants upon them. 

Particular strains of plants are thus care- 
fully raised, and these are advertised as pos- 
sessing superior merits over the common 
ones. Each seedsman endeavors to raise the 
standard of his seeds, and many of them 
make a specialty of certain varieties which 
they have perfected by culture and selection. 
When theseeds have reached a high standard 
they are cultivated annually upon soils that 
seem to be the best adapted to them, and one 
seed house may contract for many acres in 
several parts of the country. The South, 
East, West, Pacific coast, inland states, and 
Gulf regions have soils and climates that are 
peculiarly adapted to the culture of certain 
garden or field plants, and trial grounds are 
established in the different sections for seed 
growing. As an illustration of the wide di- 
versity of the soil and climate required for 
raising to perfection the various seeds, a few 
sections can readily be mentioned which 
have become famous for producing excellent 
seeds. California lettuce seed rules the mar- 
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ket as the best the world over, Michigan and 
Connecticut rival each other in the produc- 
tion of the best onion seed, Long Island is in 
open competition with the country around 
Puget Sound for yielding the best cabbage 
seed, and the valley of the Platt River, Ne- 
braska, is unequaled for the growing of vine 
seeds, while portions of New York givea 
quality of seed peas and beans that meet all 
requirements. Other portions of the country 
are almost equally well known as ideal places 
for producing certain garden and field plants 
in the highest perfection. 

One firm contracts for thousands of acres to 
be planted with the seeds of certain vegeta- 
bles. Many farmers find it more profitable 
to grow the seeds for the firm than to culti- 
vate their soil for general crops, and they es- 
tablish trial grounds upon their farms to show 
what they can produce. Competition in fa- 
vorable parts of the country is becoming 
fiercer every year, and the seed-growing 
farmers have to be wide-awake and progres- 
sive. New varieties and improvements are 
eagerly sought by them, and works for the 
improvement of plants are carried on indus- 
triously. Methods of simplifying their work 
are also established, and seed separators have 
been invented that are great curiosities in 
themselves. These machines are used chiefly 
for separating seeds from pulpy vegetables, 
such as tomatoes and cucumbers, and they 
work so ingeniously that tons of the fruits 
are disposed of inaday. The seeds are sep- 
arated from the pulp, and then cast upon 
screens to dry, making the work so easy that 
a boy can perform the labor. 

The Department of Agriculture purchases 
many of the seeds direct from these large 
seed farms, and a seed-testing apparatus has 
been invented for its use toenable the. buyers 
to ascertain the true value of the seeds. The 
machine is commonly called the ‘‘ Geneva 
tester,”’ and seeds put in it are kept moist by 
capillary attraction, and warm by the rays of 
thesun. The percentage of theplants which 
germinate is carefully noted, and if it falls 
below 75 per cent of all the seeds tested the 
whole lot is promptly rejected. The large 
seed houses in contracting for their seeds also 
require a certain guarantee of their germina- 
tion, and they similarly test the seeds on 
their trial grounds or by the seed-testing ap- 
paratus before receiving them for distribu- 
tion. The testing of the seeds also deter- 
mines how free they are from the seeds of 
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weeds and the eggs or larvee of injurious in- 
sects. Formerly the prices paid to the grow- 
ers of seeds for the large houses were highly 
profitable to the farmers, but competition has 
reduced the rates so that seed-growing does 
not pay except in the most favorable loca- 
tions and by farmers who have made a spe- 
cialty ofthe business. 

A large seed farm generally consists of 
several hundred or thousand acres of rich, fer- 
tile soil, located in some warm valley or 
plain where the peculiar climate gives mois- 
ture and warmth tothe plants. Over this 
vast tract of cultivated land the seeds of only 
one kind of vegetable are usually sown, and 
in the growing season nothing but fields of 
lettuce, cabbage, melons, or some other plant 
can be seen for long distances on every side. 
The steam plow turns over the soil, and ma- 
chine drills and planters drop the seeds in 
the hills or rows as fast as a horse can walk. 
Cultivators and weeders are kept at work 
nearly all of the time, for it is more important 
on such a farm that foreign plants and weeds 
should not be allowed to mature than upon 
almost any other field. Weeds have scarcely 
a chance to show their heads above the sur- 
face soil before they are destroyed and carried 
off the seed ground. The highest culture 
possible is given to the plants from the time 
they begin to germinate until their seeds are 
gathered. In hot, dry sections of the coun- 
try the fields are irrigated by streams of 
water and ditches, and in rainy seasons the 
surplus moisture in the soil is carried away 
by underground drains. Every plant in the 
row is given sufficient room to grow and ex- 
pand to its utmost, and there is never any 
crowding. The chief idea of the seed grower 
is to raise plants of the highest perfection. 

Meanwhile, the trial grounds adjoining the 
large seed fields are being cultivated with 
some choice varieties, and it is througha 
study of the results obtained here that the 
seedsman hopes to raise the standard of 
quality of his seeds. Even superior culture 
to the field work is given to the plants on the 
trial grounds, and new experiments in cross- 
ing and hybridizing plants are carried for- 
ward actively. Novel methods of culture and 
fertilizing are also prosecuted on the trial 
grounds, and it may be said that some new 
idea of plant growth is obtained from these 
grounds nearly every season. After the new 
methods of culture have been established on 
the trial grounds they are then used upon 


the seed fields in the following spring. 
During the harvesting time for general 
farmers the seed fields present a most desira- 
ble sight. Rich, luscious melons such as 
never appear in market may be scattered over 
hundreds of acres of land in bewildering 
numbers, or fine green cabbage, lettuce, or 
other vegetables may produce a mass of 
foliage that clothes the landscape in rich 
colors. The cultivators go through the fields 
at this time and pull up all of the poorly ma- 
tured plants, leaving only the most perfect 
ones to go to seed. A few more weeks and 
the green heads turn yellow and brown. Seed 
pods and stalks shoot up from the heads of 
green, and the plants have to be watched 
every day to ascertain the proper time for 
harvesting them. When the time arrives la- 
borers are sent into the fields in companies, 
and in the course of a few days or weeks all 
of the seed pods are collected and carried to 
the barn made purposely for their reception. 
Pumpkins, watermelons, and cucumbers 
are loaded upon carts and taken to the seed 
separators, where they are crushed to pieces 
and the seeds separated and dried. -The 
onions, cabbages, lettuce, peas, and beans 
produce their seeds in pods or balls, and these 
are gathered in the field by men and women, 
who clip off the narrow stalks and throw 
them into baskets or bags. The pods are al- 
lowed to dry in the sun, and then the seeds 
are separated from them by machinery, hand- 
work, or by threshing. The barns are di- 
vided into seed-bins and rooms, and all of 
the seeds are collected here to be stored away 
until ready for shipment. Some of the seed 
houses have the seeds put up in packages 
right in the barn, while others have them 
shipped to their city warehouse in bulk. One 
seed farm will send off several car-loads of 
seeds in one season, while the leaves and 
stalks of the plants left in the fields can often 
be sold for fodder or some other purpose. 
The real value of these large seed farms and 
the improved methods of culture which are 
observed by the growers, cannot be over- 
estimated when it is remembered that they 
affect the interests of the farmer, the miller, 
the baker, and the consumer. Some of the 
improved varieties of wheat and corn, besides 
giving a better quality, increase the yield of 
acrop nearly fifty per cent over the poorer 
breeds used fifty years ago. Professional 
seed growing advances toward a higher stand- 
ard of vitality, germination, fixity of type, 
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fecundity of product, and adaptiveness to 
locality. The Department of Agriculture for- 
wards this movement by carrying on its own 
experimental grounds for the purpose of test- 
ing seeds, and for distributing them among 
the farmers of thestates and territoriesin large 
quantities. Seeds from foreign countries are 
selected by the department, and by careful 
breeding and hybridization they are made of 
great valuetothe American farmer. Appropri- 
ations for this work amount to over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually, and between 
one and two million packages of seeds are dis- 
tributed through the seed division of the de- 
partment. As aresult of thisoutlay of money 
and labor by the government it was estimated 
by Commissioner Watts in 1871 that the in- 
creased production of wheat, oats, and grasses 
by the improvement of seeds paid more than 
ten times the amount expended by the de- 


R. SKEAT in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary affirms that the words 
“city”? and ‘‘hive’’ are from the 


M 


same root and contain the same fundamental 


idea. Itis not too much, then, to say that 
there is a close analogy between a hive with 
its buzzing, bustling inhabitants, full of 
plans and activities, and a great city. A 
great city is a fascinating study. It invaria- 
bly has an individuality of its own, which is 
marked by certain little peculiarities of 
speech found nowhere else, by certain time- 
honored customs, by distinctive features of 
architecture, by clearly marked habits of 
business, and especially by prevalent ideas. 
Among the cities of this country those have 
the strongest individuality which are the 
oldest, the least modified by the admixture 
of a foreign population, and in which the in- 
habitants have a marked force of character. 
In such a city there is a constant intellectual 
ferment, reminding one of the buzzing of 
bees in a hive. The close contact of multi- 
tudes of people, all interested in the same 
topics, results in an interchange of ideas in 
the highest degree stimulating. 

Boston is certainly specially favored inthis 
respect. One of the oldest cities on the con- 
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partment for seeds. Commissioner Le Duc 
in 1878 attributed a gain to the country of 
about eighty million dollars through the im- 
provement and general distribution of varie- 
ties of seeds, and similar high estimates of 
the value of improved seeds to the farming 
industry of the country have been made by 
succeeding commissioners and agricultural 
ex ’ 

No country in the world gives so much at- 
tention and labor to the improvement of the 
garden and field seeds as the United States, 
and the time is not far distant when the farm- 
ers and planters of this country and the whole 
world will depend upon American seedsmen 
for their seeds. But this high standard of 
excellence is reached as much through pri- 
vate enterprise of seed houses as through the 
efforts of the national government to forward 
the movement. 


tinent, founded by menof remarkable force 
of character and intellectual strength, retain- 
ing the traditions and spirit of the past to an 
unusual degree, compact in shape, and 
though surrounded by large suburbs yet 
binding them allto it so closely that the 
800,000 people within twelve miles of the 
State House form as truly one city as the 
many separate municipalities along the 
Thames form one London,—thus Boston is 
pre-eminently a city of ideas. It is, to be 
sure, no longer as homogeneous as in years 
past, and the coterie of literary and oratorical 
geuiuses that once made the city famous,— 
Emerson, Longfellow and Lowell, Motley 
and Prescott, Field and Thoreau, Choate, 
Webster, Everett, Sumner, and Phillips,— 
have nearly all passed away. And yet Bos- 
ton, though its pristine glory has faded, is 
still a place of decided intellectual activity. 
There is probably the same sort of change as 
we see in warfare when we compare the mid- 
dle and modern ages,—the gigantic cham- 
pions of the past are no more, but the rank 
and file average better. In the Boston of to- 
day—and the word must include the Greater 
Boston, Cambridge, and other places con- 
tiguous,—is a surprising number of schools 
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of the highest grade and largest size, among 
them Harvard University, Wellesley College, 
Boston University, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, the Institute of Tech- 
nology. Then there are other institutions 
less in size, but perhaps not lessin influence. 
Tufts College, Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, the State Normal Art School, Boston 
College, the School for the Blind, the New 
Church Theological School, and many others. 
Besides all these is the magnificent public 
school system of Boston on which the city 
expends annually about two million dollars. 

A further indication of widespread intel- 
lectual activity is found in the public 
libraries of the city. It is not surpris- 
ing perhaps to find at Harvard Univer- 
sity a magnificent collection of books, 
numbering over 300,000 volumes, nor at the 
State House a state library of unsurpassed 
legal value ; but other libraries are yet more 
significant,—many of them being unique in 
character. The Boston Athenzum has a 
library of over 150,000 volumes of the choicest 
character, owned by a private corporation for 
the mutual benefit of stockholders. The 
shares are at a premium and are difficult to 
obtain. The Congregational Library is made 
up in the interests of a great denomination 
and contains a vast amount of historic and 
biographic material to be found nowhere 
else. The Massachusetts Historical Society 
has achoice library of some 30,000 volumes 
devoted to American history, while the 
New England Historical Genealogical So- 
ciety has a library somewhat smaller, in 
which are to be found nearly all the genealo- 
gies published. The Theological Library is 
another unique institution containing books 
in all departments of theology, designed for 
circulation among ministers, Sunday-school 
teachers, and others interested in such read- 
ing. Above all is the famous Public Library 
of the city, containing half a million books, 
or more than any other library in the coun- 
try. This library has fourteen branches for 
distribution, located in different parts of the 
city, and it is about to move into a magnifi- 
cent new building on the Back Bay. 

One other indication of intellectual ac- 
tivity, not altogether agreeable to the pride 
of the city, is seen in the immense numberof 
isms of all kinds which find welcome and a 
fertile soil in Boston. Here Theodore Parker 
of old time drew a great crowd to hear his 
rationalism. Here spiritism,—to use a 


term far more appropriate than that more 
usual word ‘‘ spiritualism,’’—has flourished. 
Here Christian science, falsely so-called, has 
its chief votaries and its most famous schools. 
Here theosophy maintains a chamber of 
mysteries. Here Christian socialism has 
broken away from ordinary church connec- 
tions and set up worship by itself, establish- 
ing ‘‘ The Church of the Carpenter.’’ Every- 
body, in short, proposes to do his own 
thinking and whirl in his own orbit. Itis 
not surprising, therefore, that in the atmos- 
phere of Boston a great many asteroids are 
circling about, quite too small to be readily 
discovered at a distance. 

It is interesting to notice in what ways the 
ideas that are thus constantly generated find 
expression. We expect to meet them of 
course in the newspapers and the pulpit. 
These are the regular channels of expression 
and in Boston they are called into the fullest 
service. 

But the ideas of Boston are too many and 
too insistent to be content with the ordinary 
channels. There are innumerable clubs and 
societies in the city, many of them designed 
for something higher than good fellowship, 
viz., for the earnest discussion of practical 
questions. There is a Schoolmasters’ Club,a 
Home Market Club, a Horticultural Society, 
a Woman’s Press Club, a Woman’s Club to 
study politics, a Society for the Promotion of 
Good Citizenship, a Nationalist Club, a Pil- 
grim Association. One hotel makes a spe- 
cialty of catering for these clubs, providing a 
dozen or more large rooms for their conven- 
ience, and it is seldom the rooms are unoccu- 
pied. Other organizations are altogether too 
large to come together in any such place. 
Most of the denominations have some form 
ofasocial union, by means of which the 
leading men of the churches get together and 
exchange views. ‘‘The Superintendents’ 
Union” is a similar organization, which, 
after the inevitable collation, discusses the 
best methods intheSunday school. A strik- 
ing feature of the religious life of the city is 
a Saturday afternoon Bible class which for 
many years has been regularly held, from 
five hundred to two thousand being the ordi- 
nary attendance, the number varying with 
the leadership. 

Mass meetings to protest against real or 
fancied evils are exceedingly common. Old 
Faneuil Hall, ‘‘ the cradle of liberty,’’ is often 
the scene of enthusiasm and is rocked by 
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eloquence on all sorts of themes, by Bishop 
Brooks on the religious life, by Professor 
Townsend in defense of public schools, by 
Dr. Miner in advocacy of no-license. Other 
great halls are continually in demand for 
similar purposes. Not long since there was 
an enthusiastic meeting in Tremont Temple 
to denounce the Geary Registration act and 
todefend the right of the Chinese to be 
treated as well as other races on these shores. 
Music Hall, a vast audience room, has been 
the scene for many years of a large Sunday 
afternoon meeting in defense of our public 
schools. At this meeting the best speakers 
possible are obtained from all over the coun- 
try and the demands of patriotism from a re- 
ligious standpoint are steadily enforced. 

Boston is a famous place for conventions of 
all sorts. The halls are of the best, hotels 
are abundant, and railroad facilities are ex- 
cellent. Consequently people pour into the 
city for conference on a great variety of sub- 
jects. Here is acenter for political conven- 
tions, Sunday-school conventions, ecclesias- 
tical conventions. Here has been recently a 
woman’s suffrage convention, a convention 
of the believers in faith-cure, a convention of 
those who are opposed to secret societies. 
Here has recently been the huge convention 
of Christian workers, at which it is estimated 
there were some ten thousand in attendance, 
a gathering of men and women of intense 
earnestness, working with large success, and 
for the most part in the slums. 

We all recognize politics as a method of 
expressing ideas, but it is doubtful if any 
other city in the land has as intense an in- 
terest in its charter elections and educates 
through them as extensively as does Boston. 
The city is fortunate in having its municipal 
elections separate from those of the state. It 
is fortunate also in having them come, as the 
Hon. Seth Low says such elections should 
always come, after rather than before the 
state elections. It is fortunate once again in 
astate law which allows women to vote for 
the school committee. There are certain 
local issues, involving great moral questions, 
which come before Boston annually and stir 
it profoundly. For years Boston has been in 
aferment over the school question. It is 
naturally proud of its public schools, and it 
was touched to the quick when it found in 
1888 that the system was in the control and 
managed in the interests of those whose re- 
ligious teachers required them to be hostile 
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tothe system. Since then there has been 
incessant agitation on the subject of the pub- 
lic school as essential to the well-being of the 
Republic, while at every election the women 
have ralliedin force. This year ten thousand 
women registered and nearly all voted. They 
control the election of the school committee, 
and their nominees were all elected by a 
handsome majority. 

The other question which annually agitates 
the city is that of licensing the liquor saloon. 
In years past the majority for license has 
been so large that the temperance people of 
the city have been hopeless and apathetic. 
But last year the majority for license unex- 
pectedly fell to about four thousand,and there 
was good reason this year to hope that this 
majority could be completely overcome. The 
campaign for no-license was consequently 
vigorously pushed. There were temperance 
tallies all over the city. There were ser- 
mons preached in many pulpits. The one 
temperance daily of the city struck stalwart 
blows. The women were indefatigable and 
protested that they ought to be allowed to 
vote against the arch-enemy of their homes. 
As a result Boston was nearly carried for no- 
license, there being a majority of only eleven 
hundred and eighty-four votes for license. 

Among Boston ideas none have more 
prominence than those that pertain to its his- 
tory. Anniversary days are always heartily 
celebrated. The battles of Lexington and 
Concord and of Bunker Hill are appropriately 
remembered, and even the day on which the 
British evacuated Boston, since it falls on St. 
Patrick’s Day, the Irish do not let us forget. 
The Fourth of July is always commemorated 
with especial effort to please the children and 
to instruct those who are older. A great va- 
riety of entertainments are given all over the 
city to which the children are admitted free 
by ticket, while the old-fashioned Fourth of 
July oration is still given by some able public 
speakertoagreataudience. Incommon with 
the rest of the country Boston did not fail to 
turn out in force on Columbus Day. The 
procession that went through the streets was 
composed mostly of school children, their 
barges gaily wrapped about with the Ameri- 
can flag. Curiously enough most of them 
were the children of foreigners, Irish, Portu- 
guese (of whom Boston has a great num- 
ber), and Italians. But they seemed to be 
thoroughly American in spirit ani they em- 
phasized the importance of public schools. 
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At the close of the day the foreigners of the 
city gathered around a statue of Columbus 
and when it was unveiled addresses were 
made by the Italian consul and others. The 
speeches were happy in conception and tone 
andaugured well forthe future of Boston. But 
the Scandinavians of the city did not propose 
to have the claims of their great ancestor, 
Leif Ericsson, forgotten, for thesame evening 
they gathered about his fine statue in Com- 
monwealth Avenue and listened to eloquent 
words from some of their own race and from 
Professor Horsford, the zealous advocate of a 
Norse discovery of America. The colossal 
statue of Leif Ericsson represents him stand- 
ing in the prow of a Norse ship and pointing 
across the land-locked bay of the Charles 
River to the Cambridge shore opposite. It 
was at this spot in Cambridge, as Professor 
Horsford has insisted, that the noble Norse 
explorer in the year 1000 A. D., landed, and 
established a colony. 

But though Boston does not yet kindle into 
enthusiasm over a local history that by rea- 
son of its extreme antiquity is still in dispute, 
it does make much of its history in theseven- 
teenth century. The footfalls of its Puritan 
ancestry still echo in its streets and halls, es- 
pecially near Forefathers’ Day. The twenty- 
first of December is always a great occasion. 
Then the Congregationalists, at least, are sure 
to meet in force and sit down to a banquet 
in the largest hall in the city. After eating 
the traditional five kernels of parched corn, 
as did their Pilgrim Fathers when in great 
straits, they do full justice to the abundance 
of these prosperous days and then in speech 
and song exalt the virtues of those who con- 
quered a wilderness for Christ and civiliza- 
tion. Boston to-day is substantially a unit 
in admiring the Puritan character. To be 
sure, some like it best two and a half centuries 
away and cannot omit their little flings at 
what they please to call its narrowness, big- 
otry, and eccentricity. Atthe same time all 
see its sturdy manhood and rejoice in its 
rugged strength as needed by the times. 

There is happily something left of the old 
Puritan spirit in the blocd of Boston. Blood 
will tell and occasionally in this city where 
modern easy-going ways have found a foot- 
hold and modified life so largely, the old-time 
wrath against sin and a grim Puritan deter- 
mination to put down wrong, manifests itself 
and often conquers. This was the case re- 
cently when the city was outraged by the dis- 


play of indecent theatrical posters on the 
streets. These glaring insults to woman- 
hood and vile panderers to passion were not 
to be endured. The newspapers were filled 
with communications in protest ; the board 
of aldermen were asked to give a hearing on 
the subject and though some of them scoffed 
atthe prudery ofthe city they dared not refuse. 
When the hearing came off, so large was the 
attendance and so marked the high character 
of those who came to protest, that the alder- 
men yielded, passed a prohibitory ordinance, 
and the next day the offensive posters disap- 
peared. The same healthy Puritanism is 
shown in the defense of the Sabbath. There 
is in the city a Sunday Protective League 
which does excellent work. It seeks to in- 
fluence legislation and it holds meetings to 
quicken the public conscience. Recently it 
held a great mass meeting to protest against 
the opening of the World’s Fair on the Sab- 
bath. The speakers were on fire with enthu- 
siasm and the audience was greatly in earnest. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
all Boston is infused with this blazing 
moral earnestness. Far from it. Strangely 
enough more theaters find support here in 
proportion to the population than in any 
other city in the Union. And yet Boston is 
not frivolous in its pleasure-seeking. It is, 
rather, literary and artisticin its choice of 
pleasures. Certain established lecture courses 
flourish here, when they are not easily sus- 
tained in some other places, while art and 
music are especially cultivated. The sym- 
phony concerts, a series of which are given 
every year, are always crowded and the 
tickets are bid off ata premium. Recently 
when Paderewski was to give a piano recital, 
gentlemen stood outdoors in line all night 
long in the winter weather to be able to buy 
a good ticket in the morning when the office 
opened. In art there is ordinarily no such 
work done as in New York. Artists gather 
where great wealth is likely to patronize them 
and the millionaires are mostly at the mouth 
of the Hudson. But Boston is remarkable 
for a wide diffusion of the artistic spirit and 
people are trained from an early age to appre- 
ciate art. Art schools and private teachers 
in art have large patronage. Every week wit- 
nesses two or three art exhibitions, now in 
oils, now in water colors, now in china decora- 
tion, now of a private studio. Courses of art 
lectures are not uncommon. In literary direc- 
tions the reading clubs, the Browning circles, 
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the classes for the study of the poets, the par- 
lor courses of lectures on the great authors, 
are countless. 

But in Boston ideas flying about to make 
the warp and woof of its intellectual life are not 
all in the direction of a Puritan typeof morals 
nor in the direction of literary and artistic 
enjoyment. A large number in Boston are 
seriously engaged in problems distinctively 
religious. The study of the Bible attracts 
more and more attention. Thehigher criticism 
has awakened no little interest and for two or 
three seasons the best known representatives 
of modern biblical scholarship, Professors 
Briggs, Thayer, Harper, and Green, have pre- 
sented their views ina series of lectures. The 
comparative merits of the International Les- 
son system in the Sunday school and of the 
more modern methods of inductive and out- 
line study of the Bible as elaborated by Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, have been under discus- 
sion of late and the latter method has been 
steadily winning approval. For years theo- 
logical disputes have been hot in Boston. 
Andover, which is practically a suburb of the 
city ,has promulgated the tenets of its peculiar 
theology and they have found quite a lodg- 
ment in Boston churches of more than one 
denomination. These views have unhap- 
pily come to a test and found a battle ground 


tional genius or a spirit differing ma- 

terially from that of the soz-disant¢ Aryan 
nations in the midst of which he lives? 
Would a thorough examination reveal the 
fact that in letters, in art, in science, in poli- 
tics, wherever the Jew bears a part, he leaves 
adistinct impression upon his work which 
would reveal it as the work of a Jew? 

The first point to be considered in this 
study is, if the Jew has a distinct national 
genius, in what does it consist, what are its 
principal traits and its principal representa- 
tions? In going back tothe beginning of their 
history it will be seen that the Israelites had 
a genius as strongly marked as that of Rome 
or of Greece. The Bible bears witness 
throughout its pages of this fact. The poet- 


I the Jew distinguished by a peculiar na- 
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in a great missionary organization,—the 
American Board,—having its headquarters 
in Boston. In consequence Boston more 
than any other city in the Union, has been in 
a state of theological ferment for years. 

But the best part of Boston thought is that 
which is turned toward the great problem of 
making a practical application of the gospel. 
To-day, more than ever before, is Boston busy 
in thinking out ways of relief fora suffering 
humanity and ways to make the gospel more 
effective in its work of saving men. The re- 
cent Christian Workers’ Convention has 
given a great impetus to all efforts in this di- 
rection, but innumerable such efforts were 
inaugurated before. Many of the churches 
are setting themselves determinedly to the 
difficult problem of reaching the people around 
them. The ‘‘Rescue Missions,” the ‘‘Uni- 
versity Settlements,’’ and the missions for 
every conceivable race of men, Italians, 
French, Portuguese, Jews, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, that have sprung up in the city of late 
years, is something amazing. How truth 
that is essential to salvation shall be pressed 
upon the acceptance of those to whom it is 
unpalatable is a question which is recognized 
as of supreme moment by numbers in this 
city and is now receiving their most earnest 
thought and constant effort. 





ry of Genesis is as marked as that of Homer ; 
Isaiah is as original as Pindar. If the rigid 
Hebraic genius is inferior to the Hellenic, it 
is not because it is less elevated, but because 
it has an infinitely less variety. It is all of 
one piece, like the bare rocks outlined ata 
distance upon a desert. In this regard noth- 
ing can differ more widely from these far dis- 
tant ancestors and the modern Jews, so sup- 
ple, soagile. But that which I wish now to 
consider is contemporaneous Judaism, not 
antique Hebraism. 

The arts and sciences in which they have 
most distinguished themselves are music, the 
drama, poetry, medicine, mathematics, phi- 
lology ; and of these they are pre-eminent in 
the first and the last, the art of sound and 
the science of language. Jewish musicians 
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are so well known it is useless to name them ; 
Jewish philologists, archzeologists, and eru- 
dites in general are perhaps still more nu- 
merous. I will cite at random and mostly 
among the French, Munck, Oppert, Bréal, 
Weil, Derenbourg, Halévy, Loeb, Reinach. 
This disposition of the Jews for philology and 
for the sciences of erudition is explained by 
their historical education, by their long-con- 
tinued study of ancient texts, and also by 
their migrations and their frequent sojourns, 
either free or forced, among people of differ- 
ent languages. Constrained to be polyglots, 
they morereadily become philologists. 

Looking further, there is not, perhaps, any 
science, any art, in which the Israelites have 
not earned renown. They are masters of the 
faculty of adaptation. There may becounted 
every year at the art exhibitions groups of 
Jewish painters who have earned fame, such 
as the French Emile Lévy and Lehmann, the 
German Liebermann, the American Mosler, 
the Dutch Joseph Israels ; and in sculpture 
the Russian Antokolsky. 

Among the Jews as among other musical 
races, the taste for poetry, the love of verse 
and rhyme, is joined to the love of music, Da- 
vid,the great poet king,remains astheir favor- 
ite type. The Jew of the dispersion bent the 
Hebrew language to the laws of verse and 
had it sung in meters unknown to the 
Psalmist and to the singers of the Temple. 
He had his national poetry in the Middle 
Ages in Spain; and since he has mingled 
with modern people, he has modulated his 
griefs in nearly all contemporaneous tongues. 
There can be gathered in all dialects, a curi- 
ous anthology of Jewish poetry. Among 
these writers, too, there is often found a high 
lyric vein which one would not expectamong 
this mercantile race. This is due to the fact 
that in the private circles of the sordid ghetti 
the Jew has preserved in his Bible and his 
Haggadah (a collection of legends explaining 
or illustrating the Scriptures) two sources of 
poetry at which to refresh his soul. 

After music the art in which the Hebrews 
excel is the drama. From these tribes so 
long without a theater, from this Semitic 
race considered incapable of self-forgetful- 
ness, there have come fine actors and ac- 
tresses. The dramatic art with them takes 
largely the place of the plastic art; it has be- 
come their statuary. The living figures, the 
emotions, the passions, they have sculptured, 
with the muscles of their faces, have painted 


with the accents of their voices. It was 
Rachel, a daughter of this fallen race, a Jew- 
ess without culture, picked up one morning 
in a public square, who incarnated most no- 
bly in this century the royal personages of 
the greatest poets. 

As to the mathematical, the physical, and 
the natural sciences, no one can deny that for 
them the posterity of Jacob is well endowed. 
It was at Babylon that the Jews learned the 
rudiments of astronomy. The rabbis used 
this science for fixing the fétes in their cal- 
endar, and the science of the heavens has a 
place in their Talmud. From the time of 
Herschel to that of Beer, the great astrono- 
mer of Berlin, observatories have sheltered 
many Jews. In the annuals of the Academy 
of Science there are also to be found many 
of their names. Halphen, for example, 
passes for one of the first mathematicians of 
ourtime; Spinoza is prominent in philoso- 
phy, Ricardo in political economy, Marx in 
socialism. 

If there is a science or an art for which 
their past seems to have unfitted them, it is 
politics, the government of men ; but in spite 
of this fact, the ministers and orators which 
they have given to the different governments 
such as Crémieux, Goudchaux, Fould, Ray- 
nal, Lasker, Bamberger, Disraeli, Goschen, 
Luzzatto, have been men counted as the 
leaders of their age. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at the three most curious figures of the 
nineteenth century, Benjamin Disraeli, Fer- 
dinand Lassalle, and Léon Gambetta. They 
were three saints of three different political 
calendars. What was ararething in politics, 
the three founded a school; their influence 
upon their party survived their eloquence. 
Having attained popularity by different 
routes, after having put their ambition to the 
service of causes nearly opposed to one an- 
other, all three, the English Tory, the Ger- 
man socialist, the French republican, became 
for their-respective countries, fetishes. Sons 
of a proscribed race, the enemy of idols, they 
were themselves raised as idols by the enthu- 
siasm of Aryan crowds. Inthe three most 
cultivated nations of Europe, aristocrats, 
citizens, artisans, almost simultaneously 
bowed themselves under the rule of a Jew, or 
rather the British aristocracy, the French 
bourgeoisie, the German proletariat, were all 
represented by a descendant of Abraham. 

Does one wish to consider the Jews as a 
race, a sort of nationality scattered among 
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other nations, he will find the most diverse 
aptitudes among them ; but this does not im- 
ply peculiar originality. It by no means 
proves that Israel has a national genius. On 
the contrary, it leads to the opinion that the 
race is distinguished less by personality than 
by the gift of adaptation. 

There are concerning the Jews two opposite 
and erroneous current opinions. One attri- 
butes to them a genius, a mental structure, 
antipathetic to the European race, which 
they call the Semitic spirit. The other as- 
serts that they lack utterly any distinct trait, 
even any originality. According to the lat- 
ter, they never invented anything; but in 
art and science as in everything else, they 
are only arrangers, only dressers. ‘‘ Look 
atthem,’’ one of my friends said to me, 
“they mount lustily and with agility the 
first rounds of all ladders, and sometimes 
even reach the summit, but they never add 
any rounds.’”’ That may be; but how many 
among other people have added a round to 
the mysterious ladders which they mount 
toward the infinite? 

Those who hold that the Jews are deprived 
of all creative faculty, look upon this lack 
almost as upon the mark of the Semitic 
mind, as opposed to the Aryan mind. Ac- 
cording to them the Semitic mind is sterile. 

If the modern Jews seem not to be invent- 
ive, seem rather to receive impulsions than 
to give them, can there not readily be found 
an explanation for it in their relatively small 
numbers, the servitude in which they have 
lived, their spiritual repression, the routine 
of the life passed in their quarters, the inse- 
curity of their schools, and the superstitious 
love of a national past kept alive by the op- 
pression of Christian and Mussulman mas- 
ters? 

The Jews have filled a special place in mod- 
ern history, that of the agents of transmis- 
sion ; they have been the conductors of ideas, 
the colporteurs of sciences, discoveries, his- 
tories, tales. They servedasatreaty of union 
between the Orient and the Occident, between 
the Mussulman and the Christian world. 
Because this ancient people of God have only 
delivered to our modern culture what they 
had received from others, because in the midst 
of modern people they have not shown a dis- 
tinct genius, does not this prove that they 
no longer have such a genius? 

There are certain faculties which are found 
oftener among them than elsewhere; the 
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spirit of combination, the gift of adaptation, 
the art of associating diverse elements, the 
aptitude of comprehending different national 
characteristics. There may be noted also a 
few special traits among them. They seem 
to reflect the Orient, to carry with them con- 
stantly the memory of Sinai and Carmel. 
Another frequent trait is that of irony. This 
has always been the weapon of the feeble, the 
disgraced, and oppressed. The irony of the 
Jew has spared nothing ; he has mocked him- 
self. 

Thus after beating about all bushes we come 
to the conclusion that it is impossible to dis- 
cover a distinct national Jewish genius. But 
ifthis is true, one may ask, have not the 
Jews moral and social tendencies different 
from ours? I admit frankly that the Jewish 
spirit and the Christian spirit do not givethe 
sametone. But Ido not see that on this ac- 
count the mingling of the Jews with us can 
be of disadvantage to us or our civilization. 

Leaving aside the social and political ques- 
tions, in what can it be claimed that the so- 
called Jewish spirit manifests itself? Is it in 
mercantile transactions? Is it in the love of 
money and luxury, in the passion for enjoy- 
ment, in the practical materialism? These 
are all marks which prevail everywhere, which 
on all sides we breathe and exhale. It can- 
not be attributed to the Jews. Does this spirit 
express itself in any form in art or in litera- 
ture? The naturalism which takes pleasure 
in debasing human nature, theenervating pes- 
simism, theinsipid dilettanteism, arethey the 
products of thesynagogue? Isit from Israel 
that have come decadency, symbolism, mys- 
tifying occultism? No searching will reveal 
that in any of these tendencies it is the Jews 
who are taking the initiative. Whence does 
come in reality this abject literature ? From 
neo-paganism, from the restored worship of 
the body and the senses, to which yield at 
once both the dejudaized Jew and the de- 
christianized Christian. In order to be 
washed free from it and to be healed it is 
necessary that both Jew and Christian should 
plunge themselves anew into the revivifying 
waters at the sources of the Jordan. 

Do not let us flatter ourselves. All is not 
beneficial for the Jewin his mingling with 
us. Brusque contact with our civilization is 
often fatal forhim. With the contagion of 
our ideas he also becomes infected with our 
vices. 

It is charged against the Jews that they 











tend to lower the national ideal. Here isa 
grievance worthy of our attention ; but is it 
due to the modern Jews? I donot discover 
anything purely Semitic in the lack of a high 
ideal. Besides, did not the representative Jews 
of whom I have already spoken give a high 
expression of life, of art, of poetry, of science? 
Have not this people furnished material for 
philosophers like Spinoza, composers like 
Mendelssohn, virtuosos like Rubenstein, poets 
like Heine, orators like Gambetta, actresses 
like Rachel? When I see the lamentable 
groups of Russian Jewson their way toexile, I 
ask myself if among them there may not be 
some future apostle of art or science. As for 
me, for one metaphysician such as Spinoza, 
for one poet such as Heine, for one actress 
such as Rachel, 1 would gladly double the 
number of Jews in France. 

Then, too, have not the Jews supplied in- 
spiration for some of the finest literary crea- 
tions? Lessing is not the only one who has 
represented the Jew as a model of virtue. To 
his Nathan the Wise I prefer the Daniel in 
Dumas’ ‘‘ Femme de Claude,’’ a truly ideal 
character. Robert Browning, in ‘‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” put upon thelips ofa rabbi hisown high 
conception of old age as an aurora. As little 
romantic as seems the Jew he furnished a fine 
model for fiction in the person of Daniel Deron- 
da. George Eliot is not the only one who has 
made him the hero of a novel. M. Zola has 
opposed, in his book ‘‘Argent,’’ to the banker 
king of the Bourse, a little consumptive Jew, 
who dreams of asocial renovation. In Poland 
even, in the country where they have been 
most degraded, poets and romancers have fre- 
quently depicted Jews of high and noble char- 
acter, as the Jankiel of Mickiewicz, the Jacob 
of Kraszewski, the Meyer Ezofowicz of Elise 
Orzesze. From the Rebecca of ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ to 
the Sarah of ‘‘ Don Juan d’ Autriche,’’ to the 
Fanny Hafner of ‘‘Cosmopolis,’’ many writers 
of all races have incarnated in a daughter of 
this persecuted people the grace and purity 
of woman. 

But why turn to the pages of fiction when 
living examples of those holding high ideals 
are to be found in all the walks of real 
life? Where is there a better representation 
of an idealist than the writer James Darme- 
stetter? And where can there be found a man 
who in his old age has remained more faith- 
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ful to the high ideals of his youth than Gus- 
tave d’ Eichthal? There is atthe Academy 
of Moral Science an octogenarian who when- 
ever God and the soul are the subjects of dis- 
cussion defends them with the accent of a 
prophet ; and heis an Israelite who learned 
to read from the Talmud. That Jewish 
woman, Madame Coralie Cahen, surely had 
a high ideal in her mind when in the depths 
of winter she passed through the German 
lines in order to comfort the French prisoners 
in the fortress of Russia. 

The Jewish ideal is not the same as ours. 
That which it aims at pertains to the earth 
and to the terrestrial realities: its object is 
the establishment of peace and prosperity 
among men. The Jews for ages based their 
hope of a renovation of human society upon 
the coming of their Messiah ; rejecting the 


true Messiah, their hope has been so long de- , 


ceived, that their faith is nearly dead. For 
the greater part of the Jews of the Occident 
to-day, their Messiah is now only an alle- 
gorical figure of the future of humanity, a 
veiled vision of the magnificent destiny re- 
served for the race of Adam ; that which the 
Aryans call Progress. This, the new Jewish 
spirit, is far from the Christian spirit which 
expects the Kingdom of God to be established 
here below. For the Jew, the Prince of Peace 
is not a king nor a conqueror, nor a man, but 
an epoch, a new era promised to Israel and 
humanity. Upon the lips of Christians 
rests to-day the prayer of faith : ‘‘ Thy king- 
dom come.’’ But wide apart as these two 
doctrines are there can be a common meeting 
ground. ‘‘For the sons of Israel,’’ taught 
one of their rabbis, ‘‘ it is an imperious duty 
to work for the realization of these Messianic 
hopes.”” This is a sermon which Christian 
ministers cannot leavetotherabbis. For the 
reign of justice Jews and Christians must 
work alike. 

The result of our study has led us to these 
conclusions: the Jew is distinguished now 
by no national genius, and, strictly speaking, 
by no characteristic spirit. Certain tendex- 
cies attributed to him are the results of the 
hard circumstances in which he has been 
placed. The strong spirit of opposition man- 
ifested against his race in Christian nations 
is without reason. No country need appre- 
hend any danger from its Jewish inhabitants. 
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NEW YORK’S POLICE SYSTEM. 
BY THE REV. RICHARD WHEATLEY, D. D. 


signed for the protection of life, per- 

son, and property, and for the pres- 
ervation of good order among its citizens, is 
the product of experienced social need, and 
of thoughtful endeavor—more or less wise— 
to provide a supply for that need. Itcon- 
sists of several departments. Most obvious 
to common view is that of the executive, in- 
cluding one superintendent, one chief inspec- 
tor, 3 inspectors, 36 captains, 154 ser- 
geants, 40 detective sergeants, 161 rounds- 
men, 3,157 patrolmen, and 75 doormen— 
3,628 in all. Adding one hundred to these 
figures as the average annual increase since 
they were officially issued, New York now 
has over 3,700 guardians of her safety and 
welfare ; or one to every 486 of her popula- 
tion. This is in striking contrast with some 
European cities whose police service is rela- 
tively much greater. All serve in thirty-six 
precincts, or as members of the six District 
Court squads, Detective Bureau, Sanitary 
Company, House of Detention for witnesses, 
Central Office squad, and Street-cleaning 
Company. 

The entire force is under the control of the 
Board of Police, consisting of four commis- 
sioners, appointed by the mayor, and of the 
officials appointed by them. Of thecommis- 
sioners the president, James J. Martin, is 
said to have begun his civic career as a car- 
driver and conductor on the Third and Sixth 
Avenue surface railroads. Thence he passed 
to clerkship in the register’s office, and 
thence—through party politics—to the posi- 
tion he now occupies. John M. Clave is a 
lumber merchant, Mr. Sheehan is brother to 
the lieutenant governor of the state, and 
Charles F. Maclean is a lawyer. Each is 
charged with specific duties. President Mar- 
tin investigates complaints against officers, 
and—if approved—refers them for trial. 
Trials of policemen are before one of the 
commissioners, must be in legal form, and 
are subject to review by the civil courts. 
Judgments, duly recorded, are subsequently 
published to the force in that precinct to 
which the accused belonged. 

Instructions from the commissioners are 
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frequently communicated at headquarters to 
the captains by the superintendent as a 
means of infusing fresh intelligence and zeal 
into the entirecommand. The need of this 
is apparent in the vicious lawlessness of the 
saloon element, the effrontery of the social 
evil, and the machinations of thieves, gam 
blers, and forgers. Of all these pests the city 
has more than its full share. 

The powers of policemen are those of con- 
stables, save in the service of civil process. 
They embrace those of warranted and sum- 
mary arrest, suppression of disorder, and 
custody of prisoners ; but not of abusive lan- 
guage, recrimination, or arrest for purely 
personal reasons. 

Of all living police officials, none has a 
higher or more widespread reputation than 
Superintendent Thomas Byrnes. Irish by 
birth, American by choice and training, and 
with talents, tastes, and aptitudes exercised 
by long years of successful detective inge- 
nuity, he is eminently qualified to cope with, 
or add to the qualifications of the Russian 
secret police. With the methods of London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna he is wholly 
familiar, and improves upon them through 
the experience acquired in this seething con- 
fluence of all nations. In frequent contact 
with the criminal classes—some of whom are 
prodigies of intellect, ingenuity, and wicked- 
ness-—whose movements are scrutinized as 
Morphy watched those of chess antagonists, 
his resources are augmented by the contri- 
butions of the forty detective sergeants and 
twenty-two patrolmen in citizen’s attire, 
whose age, peculiar culture and address 
qualify them to mix with any class of society 
and to elicit its most closely guarded secrets. 

Transfer to the superintendency has only 
increased the means of social usefulness by 
imparting power to do what keen-witted,self- 
possessed, and sagacious ingenuity suggests 
for the public interest. The salary of $6,000 
is well earned. Of whatever other income he 
may receive in presents from wealthy ad- 
mirers, or improvement of opportunities in 
the stock and real estate markets, it is logical 
to assume that the whole is within bounds of 
law and equity. 
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Byrnes, like Pinkerton, has sounded the 
depths of sinfulness, and, like him, has not 
lost faith in the possibilities of that human 
nature wherein such granitic probity, shining 
kindness, and pure altruism so often reveal 
themselves in unexpected places. To him 
the habitual criminal is a sneaking coward, 
treacherous, and altogether contemptible. 

‘*The world isn’t worth saving,’’ was the 
bitter remark of a pessimist. Inspection of 
the Photograph and Record Department of 
the Detective Bureau creates some degree of 
respect for his opinion. Nevertheless, it is 
untruthful and unjust. Heaven does not 
think so. In the portraits of from 7,000 to 
10,000 evildoers preserved in the Rogues’ 
Gallery, and in the ‘‘ pedigree’’ or biography 
printed on the back of each photograph, the 
sickening effects of sin are manifest. Studies 
of abnormal phenomena are anything but 
healthful to most natures. The strong and 
wise may find useful hints in the coldly in- 
tellectual but cruel cast of some countenan- 
ces, in the feline aspect, in the dull brutal 
malignity, in the besotted and rotten offen- 
siveness of others, but the less the majority 
have to do with them the better. How they 


came to be what they are is an inquiry of 


vastly more profit. Heredity is less con- 
cerned in it than was commonly believed at 
one time. Poverty isa more potent factor. 
Sensuality, indolence, and bad companions 
have been more deteriorating. Dime novels, 
‘‘penny dreadfuls,’’ and details of vice and 
crime in the newspapers have been very 
largely accessory to the awful ruin. 

To prevent the depredations committed by 
the disobedient is one of the principal func- 
tions of the police. How effective it is re- 
mains to be seen. 

In all the labors of the force, the brain of 
the superintendent is the directing, and his 
hand the impelling energy. Instructions, 
details, inspections, enforcements of law, 
command at riots and conflagrations, sanitary 
vigilance, surveillance of suspects and resorts 
of ill fame, hearing of complaints, nightly 
visits to precincts and station-houses, with 
other duties, fall to his lot. 

Of inspectors there are four. Chief of 
these, by reputation if not by law, is Alexan- 
der S. Williams—salary $5,000. Fearless and 
resolute, he has long been the terror of para- 
sites that prey upon the body politic. Each of 
these four inspectors—salary $3,500—is re- 
sponsible for the peace and good order of his 
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own district. His reports upon subordinates, 
and record ofoccurrences therein, furnish much 
of the matter from which the action of his su- 
periors emanates. Upon examination by the 
inspectors of applicants for promotion, their 
appearance before the Civil Service Examin- 
ing Board depends. 

The Board of Police Surgeons—fifteen in 
number, with a salary of $2,250 each—whose 
duty it is to render medical service to active 
officers, pensioners upon the Police Life In- 
surance Fund, and their families, are also en- 
rolled as members of the force. 

Captains—salary $2,750—are clothed with 
authority, under the regulations, to post the 
men of their respective precincts, and to as- 
sign to each the performance of definite duty. 
Preservation of the peace, safe keeping of 
prisoners, good hygienic condition of quar- 
ters, and civil attention to business visitors 
also devolve upon them. ‘‘ Captains’ blot- 
ters,’’ with their daily descriptions of civil 
and criminal happenings, are mirrors of mat- 
ters touching the welfare of the city. 

In case of vacancy or absence of incumbent 
the post of captain is filled temporarily by a 
sergeant, chosen by the superintendent, or 
by the Board of Police, to hold and wield all 
its authority. Sergeants—salary $2,ooco— 
also patrol with sections or platoons through- 
out specified tours of duty, and return with 
their men to the station-houses at the close. 
Other duties—such as inspection of bedding, 
clothing and habits of the men, and giving 
to prisoners or lodgers written memoranda of 
articles or money taken from them—are more 
prosaic. The minuteness, precision, and re- 
lentlessness of noncommissioned military 
officers are excellent qualifications for ser- 
geants’ functions. 

Of the roundsmen—two to each platoon, 
salary $1,300—the duties embrace those of 
perpetual perambulation, discreet action 
where action is necessary, and worthy exam- 
ple. Indoors they serve as clerks and tele- 
graph operators. 

Patrolmen, corresponding in relative rank 
to privates, or enlisted men, in the regular 
army, receive salaries of $1,200, $1,100, and 
$1,000, according to qualification and service. 
In their appointment but little regard is paid 
to national origin. This is of the United 
States about 67 per cent, of Ireland 26 per 
cent, of other countries 7 per cent of the 
whole number. The remarkable genius for 
administrative office illustrated by Hiber- 
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nians is transmitted to their sons, who form 
the majority of the native contingent. Every 
one has passed the needful physical examina- 
tion, inquiry into health and habits, and 
ability to comprehend the nature and extent 
of his duties.- He has also passed—in the 
case of all the younger men—through the 
School of Instruction, in which he was 
drilled in the school of the soldier and of the 
company, and through the education im- 
parted at Police Headquarters. Under- 
graduates are also taught the nature and de- 
gree of their authority under the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. Knowledge of police 
powers under the Sanitary Code is made full 
and definite. The Society on First Aid to 
Injured teaches them, by means of a surgeon, 
how to proceed in emergencies. Subsequent 
study of the Police Manual is also required. 
In fighting quality the New York police is 
second to that of no municipality. Use of 
the club in the hands of hot-tempered men 
has been lamentably too severe and frequent 
in the past, and not always judicious or dis- 
criminating. The locust, or night-stick, 
twenty-eight inches in length, is the favorite 
weapon in dealing with rioters in general. 
The billy, or short club, which may be car- 
ried in a convenient pocket, is the ordinary 
instrument for compelling the refractory. 
Neither the one nor the other is positively 
required in commonplace seasons. During 
the Columbus celebrations the police carried 
only the arms that nature supplies, and found 
them to be quite as effective with, and more 
acceptable to, the enormous crowds. Right, 
not might, is yet to be the governing force. 
Vouchers of five petitioners for his appoint- 
ment must certify to the sobriety, industry, 
and good conduct of each applicant for ad- 
mission to police ranks. What these, and 
what the corroborative evidence derived from 
official investigation, are worth is a question 
into which authority does not enter with too 
great nicety. The moral sense of Tam- 
many—the great Democratic organization 
dominating the city and state of New York— 
is fearfully obtuse and perverted. Perjury 
is no uncommon crime, and the man with a 
political ‘‘pull’’ has no difficulty in finding 
friends who are ready to stretch truth upon 
the rack. The morale of the police system is 
not what it was five years ago. In its efforts 
to seize ahd hold entire control of the city, 
Tammany will hesitate at nothing in the way 
of selection, promotion, or connivance. Even 
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transfers of officers from one precinct to an- 
other are said to be—with how much of truth 
does not clearly appear—conditioned on the 
acceptability of each transfer to the district 
Democratic leader. 

Religion and politics ought not to be influ- 
ential factors in police matters. Every man 
should stand on his own merits. Six years 
ago it was boasted that the force was about 
equally divided between the two great parties. 
That is not the case at present. Under the 
upas shadow of Tammany Hall the majority 
politically gather. Religion, too, is said to 
be prominent : not the religion of Christian- 
ity, but the religion of Churchianity. Most 
of the principal officers, and of the rank 
and file, are of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion. They have the right to be. No one 
questions that. But Roman Catholicism, as 
such, has no right to be heard or heeded in 
police matters, orin any civil affairs, in prefer- 
ence to Protestantism, Judaism, or Socialism. 

Whether there be truth, or any degree of 
truth, in the current rumor that seven mil- 
lions of dollars are annually paid to the New 
York police by the vicious and criminal 
classes for protection in their illegal, un- 
cleanly, and predaceous pursuits is a query 
that there are no legal or decisive means of 
deciding. The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst says that ‘‘ unless the March (1892) jury 
were utterly at fault’’ Superintendent Byrnes 
‘*stands at the head of a department that 
coins wealth out of the very vice it is consti- 
tuted to suppress.”’ 

It would be expecting too much of human 
nature in uniform—human nature selected for 
police duties—to believe that there is nothing 
of truth in such rumors. Neither would such 
credulity be justified by the revelations of po- 
licecourts. Yet conceding all this—conceding 
also that houses, carriages, yachts, and style of 
living are altogether too expensive for the 
mere salaries of prominent officers, who may 
or may not have purely legitimate private re- 
sources,—it is certain that the average New 
York policeman is as truthful and obliging, 
as moderate and efficient, as orderly and faith- 
ful, as could reasonably be expected under the 
conditions of his office. Neither is it the less 
sure that he ought to be a good deal better than 
he is, a remark that applies to a good many 
persons outside police circle. Bad and 
abominable men may intrudethemselves into 
the service, but rarely become beneficiaries of 
the Police Pension Fund, to which Cornelius 
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Vanderbilt lately sent his check for $5,000, as 
W. W. and J. J. Astor each had done. 

The Police Pension Fund, from which re- 
tired captains yearly receive $1,375 each, ser- 
geants_$1,000, roundsmen $650, patrolmen 
$600, doormen $500, and widows and orphans 
different sums, had an income in the year 
1891 of $416,913.94 from the Excise Fund and 
other sources, and disbursed $480,653.40. New 
York policemen are better paid and provided 
for than New York ministers of the Gospel. 
The latter often spend the declining years of 
life in penury ; whereas every policeman may 
retire on pension of $600 at the end of twenty 
years’ service if he will. Strong and purpose- 
ful at the age of forty-five, the retired police 
officer, with his assured income of $600, is in 
position to wage successful pursuit in other 
spheres than that he has abandoned. 

Doormen are general servitors in the station- 
houses at a salary of $1,000 each. 

Next to the primary police function. of the 
prevention, is that of the detection of crime. 
Both—in view of the singularly accessible 
position of the city, of the multitude of 
strangers passing through, or pausing in 
transit for a few hours only, of the cosmopo- 
lite population, of the passions of dominant 
tulers who attempt to govern everybody but 
themselves—are tasks of no small magnitude. 
So are the prevention of endemic diseases, 
due care of waifs and strays in childish and 
adult form, security for free use of the streets, 
protection of river and marine routes of 
travel, supervision of publicamusements, and 
the maintenance of constant and instant 
communication between headquarters and 
every section of the city. 

The entire cost of New York’s police sys- 
tem in 1893 is estimated at $5,309,886.04 : not 
too much in view of its value in the opinion 
of speakers at the annual dinner of police 
officials, and in the estimation of a discerning 
public. 

Of the sixteen police justices the majority 
are Roman Catholics by religious profession. 
Each has a salary of $8,000, and is appointed 
by the mayor for a term of ten years. Of what 
fitness for their responsible duties some of 
them are may be judged from the fact that 
one lately deceased was barely able to write 
his own name. Another, ‘‘ Pat ’’ Divver, is an 
ex-saloon-keeper of the usual obnoxious char- 
acteristics. Another, Joseph Koch by name, 
could not well have a worse record as an ex- 
cise commissioner. He voted to license the 
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most improper places, and persistently refused 
toenforce thelaw. Others are men ofability, 
education, and conscientious public service. 
Society could not cohere without them. The 
shame and pity of it is that the moral tone of 
New York should permit men.who have been 
and still are the boon companions of Fire 
Commissioner John J. Scannell, despotic 
‘*Boss’’ Richard Croker,—former ‘‘ tough’’ 
and saloonist, and Edward S. Stokes, the 
slayer of James Fisk, to assume the ermine. 
All these were locked up in the Tombs 
at the same time on the charge of murder. 
The New York Tribune editorially declares 
that ‘‘it would have been difficult to find in 
this city, outside of its penal institutions, a 
person more grotesquely unsuitable than Mr. 
Koch for such a position as that of police jus- 
tice.” Dr. Parkhurst, from his Madison 
Square pulpit, denounced ‘‘ the magnificently 
damnable exhibit which iniquity has made in 
our city in the very week past [last of 1892], 
dressing up beastly drunkenness and dastardly 
murder in the robes of municipal majesty.’’ 

Under the judicial maladministration of 
such men it will be singular indeed if, in the 
apprehended ‘‘ wild riot of misdoing,”’ their 
work should not be of the ‘‘largest mischief 
and evil.” In keeping with what may be 
anticipated is the fine of $10 imposed on each 
of several Christian Chinamen, members of 
the Protestant Episcopal and Congregational 
Churches, for alleged ‘loitering on the 
streets’’ while on the way to the City Baptist 
Mission in Mott Street, by Police Justice D. 
F. McMahon, on the 5th of December, 1892. 
In vain were the explanations of the Chris- 
tian lady who accompanied them, in vain the 
pleas of the Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin for those 
who were members of his (the Pilgrim) church: 
both were contemptuously ignored by the 
sneering Dogberry on the bench. 

The police of New York, however honest 
and faithful their intentions may be, are 
handicapped by the weight of scandalously 
corrupt Tammany authority ; and in the ex- 
ecution of the law are certain not to receive 
the sympathy and aid to which they arejustly 
entitled from local political magnates. The 
law specifically charges them with the duty 
of suppressing gambling, prostitution, drunk- 
enness, and other forms of infamy and vice. 
Superintendent Byrnes affirms that they are 
doing what they can, and that in seven and a 
half months from April, 1892, when he en- 
tered upon his present office, the police un- 

















der his instructions have raided and closed 
440 houses of ill fame, and arrested 2,572 of 
their feminine inmates. ‘Thirty-four gam- 
bling houses and 280 prisoners, and 32 policy 
shops and 49 prisoners, have also fallen into 
their hands. 

Difficulties beset the path of policemen in 
search of evidence, and what is consummate 
proof to them may under the rules of evidence, 
be rejected altogether by the courts. These 
require primary, personal, positive knowledge 
in witnesses: that the witness must burn 
himself before it can be believed that he has 
seen a fire, and befoul himself before he can 
be credited as to the existence of the cesspool. 
Tammany and other incarnate immoralities 
purposely interpose obstacles in the way of 
policemen and philanthropists who would 
prevent the indulgence of fleshly lusts, and 
suppress the insidiously destructive passion 
of gambling. Yet that does not relieve the 
policeauthorities from the duty of making in- 
iquity execrable in the public estimation, and 
of upholding the majesty and supremacy of 
thelaw. This the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst as- 
serts that neither Superintendent Byrnes nor 
his subordinates are doing ; that the streets 
are polluted by the solicitations of strange 
women, and the toleration of well-known 
brothels. 

Mr. Byrnes does not lack the power to em- 
ploy strong and emphatic language in reply, 
affirms that Dr. Parkhurst has not sought his 
co-operation in suppressive work, and recom- 
mends the New York Elijah to use all the 
Gospel methods in the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ for the extirpation of moral and 
social evil. Dr. Parkhurst rejoins: ‘‘In the 
name of the 282nd Section of the Act of Con- 
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solidation, and in the name of the wretched 
young men of my congregation whom that 
accursed den under your protection is blight- 
ing and ruining, I demand of you, Mr. Byrnes, 
that you put your official hand on that brothel 
and crush it.’’ 

To this demand Mr. Byrnes has hitherto 
declined to make any response, or to protract 
the argument. Supposing both to be equally 
sincere, a better understanding should be es- 
tablished between them. Each is needed to 
complement the other. Gospel reformers and 
police officials should work together in per- 
fect harmony for common objects. The 
heated dispute attracts universal attention, 
and disposes some keen and thoughtful ob- 
servers to regard it as involving personal an- 
tagonism between the two great leaders. 
However that may be, it is obvious that 
Superintendent Byrnes is making special ef- 
forts to break up the gambling, opium, and 
lecherous dens created by the corruptions of 
human nature, and to hold all his official sub- 
ordinates to strict responsibility for the en- 
forcement of the laws in their several spheres. 

Study of the metropolitan police system 
discovers the perfect truth of Divine revela- 
tion. Human nature zs inclined to evil, and 
that continually ; zs awfully depraved and 
perverted through indulgence in the lusts of 
the flesh and spirit ; does need the fullest light 
and love and help of God and man ; must co- 
operate with redemptive agencies ; cannot 
achieve freedom without conflict and suffer- 
ing ; and must mass all its forces, evangel- 
ical and civil, in intelligent antagonism to 
hydra-headed evil within and without. Vic- 
tory, then, will be sure. Christ—trusted, 
loved, obeyed—is the only Savior. 





A ROMANTIC CAREER.—LAURENCE OLIPHANT.* 
BY W. H. WITHROW, D. D. 


NE of the most remarkable careers of 
() recent times has been brought to a 

close by the death of Laurence Oli- 
phant. His father, Sir Anthony Oliphant, 
was attorney general of Cape Colony where 
Laurence was born, at Cape Town, in 1829. 
Both father and mother are described as being 


*Memoirs of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of 
Alice Oliphant, his wife. 
phant. 


By Margaret Oliphant W. Oli- 
Intwo volumes. William Blackwood & Sons. 





devoutly evangelical in their religious belief 
and anxious above all that their son should 
become a Christian man. The time from his 
tenth to his twelfth year young Oliphant 
spent atschoolin England. He then rejoined 
his parents in Ceylon where his father had 
been appointed to the office of chief justice. 
His education under a private tutor was much 
interrupted, but he soon plunged headlong 
into the hurly-burly of life and acquired a 
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‘‘rough and ready”’ mental and moral train- 
ing. 

In his seventeenth year he joined his 
parents on an extended European tour. But 
the boy’s love of adventure was continually 
getting him into hot water. An ardent lover 
of liberty, he joined a patriotic Italian mob 
in an attack upon the Austrian legation, 
helped to pull down the imperial arms and 
burn them in a public bonfire. Two years 
later he was back again in Ceylon acting as 
secretary to his father and with a precocious 
ability practicing in the Supreme Court of 
thecountry as barrister. On the threshold of 
manhood, in his twenty-first year, he em- 
braced an opportunity to visit the court of 
Nepaul under the patronage of one of the 
native princes. Here he made his first plunge 
into literature and wrote a very readable book, 
the first of many such which proceeded from 
his pen. Theeager youth determined to seek 
distinction in his profession in Great Britain, 
but the tedious process of ‘‘ eating terms’’ at 
Gray’s Inn was too slow for his eager spirit. 
He became a society favorite and engaged 
with characteristic zeal in mission work in 
the London slums. He determined to qualify 
also for the Scotch bar and so removed for a 
time to the Northern Athens. 

But the old viking blood of his ancestors 
stirred in his veins and he started off witha 
friend for exploration in Lapland. His jour- 
ney was extended through eastern Russia, 
then almost an unknown country, and the 
result was his clever book on ‘‘ The Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea,’’ including special 
studies of the Crimea and Sebastopol. This 
appeared just on the eve of the Russian war, 
and the book attracted much attention and 
led to his being summoned to the councils of 
the British Foreign Office, 

He had now an opportunity to enter upon 
that diplomatic career in which he afterwards 
so greatly distinguished himself. He was in- 
vited by Lord Elgin, a kind and judicious 
patron, to become secretary of a special Brit- 
ish embassy to the United States. Young 
Oliphant formed a conspicuous figure in the 
social gaieties at Washington, but writes a 
characteristic letter to his mother as follows : 


‘It is a merciful thing that I take very little 
pleasure in that gaiety in which I am obliged to 
mix, and by which formerly I should have been 
intoxicated. My difficulty is to realize divine 
things sufficiently to encourage me. The strong- 
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est incentive I have to follow my convictions 
upon such subjects is the inward peace and com- 
fort which doing so has always brought to me, 
and the opposite effect of indulging myself. I 
never saw more clearly the possibility of living 
in the world and not being of it.” 


While Lord Elgin was governor general of 
Canada, Laurence Oliphant obtained the po- 
sition of superintendent of Indian affairs and 
traveled by canoe and dog trail through the 
length and breadth of the vast Canadian 
Northwest, then emphatically ‘‘the Great 
Lone Land,’’ a region that could almost be 
described as ‘‘a land that none passed through 
and where no man dwelt.” Having negoti- 
ated successful treaties with the Indians, 
Oliphant continued his relation as secretary 
to the accomplished governor general. He 
was the very soul of the social festivities at 
Quebec and Montreal, in the meanwhile 
maintaining an earnest religious life, study- 
ing his Bible daily and Bogatsky’s ‘“ Reli- 
gious Treasury ’’ and spending much time in 
devout and earnest prayer. 

On the accession of Sir Edmund Head to 
the vice-royalty, young Oliphant declined the 
attractions of a colonial secretaryship and 
returned to London. The Crimean War was 
now in progress and the accomplished diplo- 
mat was offered an official position in Cir- 
cassia. A characteristic story is told of him 
while there. ‘‘Idling in front of the lines 
one evening Skender Pasha saw. him, and, 
thinking him to be an officer, placed a de- 
tachment at his command, and ordered him 
to construct a battery. Oliphant immedi- 
ately complied, though the selected position 
lay within two hundred yards of the Russian 
guns. ‘In about three hours,’ he says, ‘I 
had run up no end of a battery.’ Next morn- 
ing Skender Pasha spoke to Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons about the young officer, and was as- 
tonished to hear: ‘ Ce n’est pas un officier, ce 
nest qu’un simple gentilhomme qui voyage.’”’ 

His winter exposure in camp life brought 
on a serious illness and the restless adven- 
turer returned to London. Henext turns up 
in New York engaged in some financial ven- 
ture which his biographer does not explain 
but which put a good deal of money into his 
pocket. He makes a tour through the south- 
ern states and with characteristic recklessness 
joins Walker’s notorious ‘‘filibuster’’ expe- 
dition to Nicaragua. The piratical ship is 
captured by a British cruiser, but the admiral 
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fortunately for Oliphant turns out to be a 
cousin of his own, who, instead of putting 
his kinsman in irons, receives him as a per- 
sonal guest. 

In 1857 Lord Elgin was sent as British 
ambassador to China and with him went as 
private secretary the clever young diplomat, 
his former private secretary. Here he saw 
much adventure but kept up, after the fashion 
of that preux chevalier, General Gordon, his 
religious life and wrote one of his best books, 
that on China and Japan. The death of his 
father, between whom and Laurence Oliphant 
there was a deep and tender affection, drew 
more closely the bonds of sympathy between 
his sorrow-stricken mother and her son. 

The political struggles which led to the 
unification of Italy were now beginning. We 
soon hear of this impulsive young man at 
Naples, eagerly seeking active service with 
the red-shirted Garibaldians, He had many 
adventures and made the acquaintance of 
Cavour and other distinguished Italian states- 
men and had the doubtful honor of sleeping 
in King Bomba’s state bed, where he slum- 
bered as calmly, he says, as ‘‘in a brigand’s 
hut or in the close little cabin of a felucca.”’ 

Oliphant returned to England and was soon 


appointed first secretary to the British lega- 


But within a week this office 
came toa well-nigh tragical close. The em- 
bassy was attacked by midnight robbers. In 
defending himself Laurence was so severely 
wounded that he had again to return to 
England. We find him next traveling in the 
secret service of the British Foreign Office 
through Herzegovnia, Bosnia, and the fron- 
tier Slavic provinces. He then settles down 
in London for a time, lecturing on the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, which he had 
traveled extensively to master, andon Japan ; 
writing leading articles in 7he Times, con- 
tributing clever sketches to a sagaciously 
satirical periodical, 7e Ow/, of which he was 
a promoter, writing social satires which are 
even yet read with interest, and playing the 
lion in the menagerie of the London drawing 
rooms. 

He reached the apex of his political success 
by successfully contesting the election for the 
borough of Sterling and everybody antici- 
pated for him a brilliant parliamentary career. 
That career, however, was a dismal failure. 
He was out of his element in practical poli- 
tics, resigned his seat without making a 
single speech, and betook himself to the ob- 
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scurity of a fanatical religious community 
near Lake Chautauqua, New York. This freak 
demands a word of explanation. For some 
time his religious experience had been one of 
spiritual disquiet. He was to a considerable 
degree affected by the atmosphere of doubt in 
which he moved. He was haunted with the 
feeling, which pervades also the religious 
philosophy of Count Tolstoi, that the true 
spirit of Christ requires some great and visi- 
ble renunciation and self-sacrifice. He seems 
to have longed, also, to lean upon some 
stronger will than hisown. Such a will he 
found in Thomas Lake Harris, the head of a 
Spiritualist community in western New York. 
This man seems to have morally hypnotized 
his disciples and dupes. ‘‘He claimed,”’ 
writes Mrs. Oliphant, ‘‘to be commissioned 
from above to organizea society which should 
be the medium of the spiritual and physical 
regeneration of the world. He demanded the 
most absolute, uncomplaining, unremon- 
strative obedience to hisevery word. They 
must surrender their entire property to the 
community of which he was head and 
master.” , 

The spell of this strong will was thrown 
upon the vacillating mind and weaker will of 
Laurence Oliphant. It was this spell that re- 
strained the young M. P. from winning his. 
spurs in the House, which, indeed, prevented 
his opening his lips in public. At the com- 
mand of Harris he threw up his society life 
in London to become a very Gibeonite, ‘‘a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water’’ for the 
community at Brocton, New York. He 
worked in the fields, he drove the horses, he 
peddled strawberries on the railway. 

The following story is told of Oliphant 
while at Brocton: ‘‘The discipline had by no 
means broken Laurence’s spirits. Once only 
had his wildness asserted itself. Driving a 
pair of fresh horses attached to a wagon, he 
put them to their utmost speed, flung the 
reins upon their backs, and then lay down at 
full length at the bottom of the cart, shout- 
ing, yelling, laughing, kicking, with all the 
vigor he knew. The villagers tried in vain 
to stop the runaway steeds. To everybody’s 
astonishment, the whole cortége arrived home 
safely, when Laurence proceeded to groom the 
horses as soberly as any stable boy.” 

Laurence soon induced his mother, Lady 
Oliphant, to share his lot. Though accus- 
tomed all her life to ease and refinement she 
was compelled to perform the most menial 
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work in the scullery of the Harris household. 
Despoiled of his patrimony, Oliphant was 
permitted by Harris to return for a time to 
London life. He was again welcomed by so- 
ciety, mingling with the highest in the land, 
while living in mean lodgings and depending 
for support upon the meager pittance allotted 
him by Harris.* 

At the outbreak of the Franco-German War 
Oliphant became 7imes correspondent at 
Paris. Here he met his future wife, Alice 
Le Strange, who is described as ‘‘in form and 
feature, in culture and intellect, in grace and 
gentleness, in every feminine quality, an al- 
most ideal woman.’’ They were married in 
1872 but were soon summoned to Brocton, 
and the young wife was required to make 
over her property to Harris. The refinedand 
gracious lady was prohibited her music and 
literary culture and compelled to perform the 
most servile work. She was soon separated 
from her husband and sent by Harris toa 
branch community in California, 

A scheme for railway construction in Pal- 
estine sent the versatile Oliphant to that 
country. Hethrew himself with character- 
istic zeal into sacred archzeology and explo- 
ration of Biblical sites. The ‘‘ prophet’’ of 
Brocton at length allowed Mrs. Oliphant to 
join her husband in England. They were 
welcomed to the highest circles and invited 
to Sandringham, the seat of the Prince of 
Wales. 

The health of Mrs. Oliphant demanded the 
mild air of Egypt. Amid the hoary antiqui- 


ties of that ‘‘land of all men’s past’’ this 


cultured pair found the highest enjoyment. 
In the meantime Lady Oliphant, who was 
still in America, fell ill. She was soon joined 
by her son and proceeded to Santa Rosa in 
California for the benefit of her health. The 
journey was fruitless and Lady Oliphant 
soon died, having lost all faith in the 





* The English review of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
says : ‘‘ Both Mr. Harris himself and Mr. Cuthbert, and 
indeed others, give avery different description of the 
Brocton life and rules from that gathered from the Oli- 
phants. The more favorable picture paints pastoral 
peace and simplicity, asserts perfect individual liberty, 
and the absolute personal possession of all private prop- 
erty. We must bear in mind on the one hand, that Oli- 
phant was able to regain his property, and on the other 
that the restoration was made under legal pressure.”’ 
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‘‘prophet.’’ Laurence, too, became disillu- 
sioned. He took legal steps against Harris 
for the recovery of his property and partly 
succeeded. ‘‘In his desperation,’’ says his 
biographer, ‘‘ Harris telegraphed to Mrs. Oli- 
phant for authority to confine her husband to 
the lunatic asylum.’’ This seems to have 
made the scales fall from her eyes also. 

In 1882 Oliphant threw himself with zeal 
into a scheme for the colonization of the Rus- 
sian Jews in Palestine. For this purpose he 
purchased an estate in Haifa and endeavored 
to organize a colony—with only partial suc- 
cess. While here Laurence with his wife 
wrote a couple of strange metaphysico- 
religious books of blended practical wisdom 
and esoteric theosophy, which seem to indi- 
cate a disordered or unbalanced mind. In 
1886 his wife died, the object of universal re- 
gret. Of extreme pathos is the account of 
the tributes of respect paid toher memory by 
Druses, Jews, Arabs, and the polyglot Euro- 
pean residents. 

The bereaved husband returned to England 
and was received with much distinction by 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales and other 
eminent persons. Two years later he mar- 
ried, as he had been advised by his deceased 
wife, the daughter of that visionary enthusi- 
ast, Robert Dale Owen. Hewassoonstricken 
with mortal disease and after the many 
strange vicissitudes of his checkered life 
passed into the unseen where all the myster- 
ies of being shall be solved. 

‘*At even there shall be light.” In his 
last days his religious faith returned, and 
over and over again was he heard to whisper 
with shining face, ‘‘The Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth.’’ The night before he died he 
said he was unspeakably happy. ‘‘ Christ 
has touched me,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ He has 
changed me. I am a new man.’ Softly 
singing the ‘‘ Bairn’s Hymn,”’ ‘‘ Safe in the 
arms of Jesus,’’ this gifted soul passed away. 

As for Harris, the latest information is that 
Miss A. L. Sierre Chevallier, the Boston 
woman suffragist and reformer who spent 
some time in Harris’ California community, 
proposes to present to President Harrison a 
mass of evidenceconcerning the doings of the 
Harris community that in her judgment de- 
mands its abolition. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A SUMMER TOWN. 


BY GEORGE 


analogy between the development of 

living organisms and the growth of 
human society. Laws of progress and adap- 
tation are discovered which seem applicable 
alike to both movements. Certain students 
trace such parallels as those between the 
nervous system and the telegraph, or the cir- 
culation of the blood and the distribution of 
products. However fanciful these notions 
may appear to the prosaic mind, it must be 
owned that the connection between the in- 
creasing needs of a community and the de- 
velopment of the material environment re- 
pays careful study. 

The summer town, Chautauqua, is in many 
things unique, and for that reason, as well as 
because its history is comparatively brief, the 
relation of cause and effect in this case is the 
more easily traced. When in 1874 ‘ Fair 
Point’? became the site of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, the settlement was truly primi- 
tive. A few cheap cottages of rough hem- 
lock boards faced in a circular arrangement 
on an open-air auditorium. The rostrum 
was simplicity itself. On the brow ofa hill 
overlooking the camp stood an enlarged cot- 
tage, of the prevailing type, dignified by the 
name of ‘‘Hotel.”” The guests lay awake 
under the rafters on luxurious beds of corn- 
husk. The ventilation through cracks and 
knot-holes was well-nigh perfect. The ta- 
bles covered with marbled oilcloths or un- 
bleached muslin were spread with a fare 
quite as ascetic as the couches overhead. 
During the camp meeting which had been 
held for three or four years, small tents 
sheltered the majority of those in attend- 
ance. 
F-Mar. 


|": sociologists find an interesting 


E. VINCENT. 

Crude as these arrangements now seem, 
they were adequate for the needs of the time. 
The session of the camp meeting was short ; 
those who took part in it enjoyed the open- 
air life, and saw something of self-discipline 
in its trifling austerities. They were an 
earnest people, who for a brief period, at 
least, could easily endure inconvenience or 
discomfort. 

The first year of the Assembly was in a 
measure experimental, and saw little out- 
ward change in the settlement. The men- 
bership of the community, however, was in- 
creased and greatly modified by the coming 
from near and far of people interested in the 
Assembly idea, but in many cases unaccus- 
tomed to rustic life. The undenominational 
character of the movement attracted many 
who were not familiar with camp meetings. 
However, the cottages, hotel, tents, and 
auditorium continued to do duty. The un- 
certainty of permanence, the brevity of the 
session, and the indefinite tenure of the As- 
sembly on the ground, combined to delay 
material growth. The model of Palestine 
was the chief visible effect of the change in 
management. 

By the third year, when confidence in the 
future of the Assembly had grown stronger, 
and the right to the grounds had been ac- 
quired, the founders and their associates be- 
gan more fully to carry out their plans. The 
town was laid out completely, and streets and 
avenues were cleared through the forest. 
Cottages went up rapidly, but as a rule in the 
immediate vicinity of the auditorium. This 
activity was encouraging, and the quality of 
the buildings was little heeded. So much 
was to be done, that doing almost anything 
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seemed valuable. As a consequence, most of 
the cottages were inferior. They were 
crowded closely together. In design they 
lacked variety and artistic effect, but they 
sheltered people and increased the capacity 
ofthe town. Elaborate building regulations 
then, even if any one had thought to make 
and to enforce them, would have only re- 
tarded growth and seriously impaired the 
rapid expansion of the community, an ex- 
pansion so essential to the broad foundation 
of the whole system. 

The development of the educational work 
gradually found expression in the Chapel, 
the Temple, the Amphitheater, the Hall of 
Philosophy, and the Museum. The old Ho- 
tel was transformed into the School of Lan- 


tails of municipal building and organization, 
in which he was energetically aided by the 
indefatigable superintendent of grounds, Mr. 
Amos K. Warren. The hotel problem wasa 
serious difficulty in the beginning, and for 
several years thereafter. The large restau- 
rants which had been established at the be- 
ginning were not a permanent success. The 
system suggested too much the idea of 
“feeding at the public crib.’’ There was a 
demand for better food, better service, and 
greater privacy. This need began to be sat- 
isfied by boarding houses, or cottage hotels, 
which accommodated a few guests each. The 
competition of private proprietors raised the 
standard and increased the comforts of liv- 
ing. A new hotel was built on the site of 








Sewer tunnel under construction, 


guages, and a handsome covered rostrum 
took the place of the original platform. 
Tents were pressed into service for classes 
that could not find more permanent quarters. 
A large canvas pavilion served as a refuge 
when the celestial roof of the Auditorium 
leaked, as it sometimes did copiously. 
Through all these early years President Lew- 
is Miller gave his personal attention tothede- 


the present Hotel Athenzeum, and in 1877 a 
canvas hotel, which had seen service at 
Philadelphia during the Centennial, was 
combined with the rather crude wooden 
structure. The result wasacomposite which 
excited the wonder and amusement of guests. 
Yet it fairly served the necessities of a tran- 
sitional period. 

Convinced that the success of Chautauqua 
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largely depended on the possession of a first- floor shops and bazaars, was finished. 


class summer hotel, President Lewis Miller, 
Mr. Francis H. Root, Mr. Frank D. Carley, 
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In 
the tower was placed a chime of nine bells, 
some of them the gifts of classes in the 
CLC. Tie 





and several 
others formed 
a stock com- 
pany, and built 
in 1882 at a 
cost of $125,- 
ooo, the Hotel 
Athenzum, in 
many respects 
one of the best 
hotel struc- 
tures in the 
country. It is 
only just to say 
that these men 
did not expect 
to make a profitable a i 
and that they were not disap- 
pointed. The company have been 
really benefactors of Chautauqua 
rather than capitalists seeking a 
return for their money. 

In 1879 the Amphitheater was 
the response to a cry for a covered 
auditorium. ‘‘ Weather permit- 
ting’’ was too contingent a phrase 
for the Chautauqua program, and 
the canvas pavilion could not con- 
tain the great audience. President 
Miller conceived the idea of throw- 
ing a flat roof over a ravine; the 
thing was done, and that too at a 
total expense of only $4,500. The 
result was one of the most per- 
fect places for public speaking imaginable. 
If only the roof could have been supported by 
iron trusses instead of by posts which inter- 
fered with the view, the building from the 
standpoint of speakers and hearers would 
have been almost faultless. But the finances 
of the Assembly forbade the more expensive 
construction. 

With the increase in attendance and the 
multiplication of excursions, the old pier and 
pier-house became totally inadequate. The 
long-suffering public penned in a sort of 
stockade on a small open pier complained 
and rebelled. The Assembly, burdened with 
debt, was compelled to delay the erection of 
anew building until its financial condition 
warranted the expenditure. At last in 1886 
the new pier-house, with ample offices, wait- 
ing and baggage rooms, and on the second 
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building has ad- 
mirably served 
the purpose for 
which it was 
erected. 

The urgent de- 
mand for better 
class-room facili- 
ties, partially sup- 
plied by the An- 
nex Buildings of 
1884, was more 
fully satisfied in 
1887 by the com- 
pletion of the 
College, in which 
the classes, here- 
tofore too much 
scattered, were 
brought together 
under one roof. 
The placing of 
this newstructure 
in a then remote 
part of the 
grounds, has had 
the desired effect 
of stimulating 
building in that 
direction. 

The Normal 
Hall, built by the 
Sunday-school 
Normal Alumni some years ago, plays a 
valuable part in the work of the Assem- 
bly. By the gift in 1889 of Kellogg 
Memorial Hall, the late James H. Kellogg 
not only reared a noble monument to his 
mother, but greatly aided the Assembly in 
its work for women and children, for whose 
especial benefit the Hall was designed. In 
1891 the Arcade, the C. L. S. C. Office, and 
the College Chapel were added to the list of 
public buildings. The first took the place of 
cheap and unsightly shops and booths, many 
of which were burned during the summer of 
1888. Inthis new building are to be found 
booksellers, jewelers, and other merchants. 
The Union C. L. S. C. Class Building occu- 
pied during the season of 1892, is the latest, 
as it is one of the largest of the public halls. 

The denominational spirit at Chautauqua 
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is never emphasized, but the ideal of ‘‘ unity 
in variety ’’ has resulted in the association of 
those who think alike religiously. These 
groups have in many cases built for them- 
selves clubhouses for social intercourse. Thus 
the Congregationalists, Methodist Episco- 


above Chautauqua, andthe laying ofasystem 
of water mains below the frost line in all prin- 
cipal quarters of thetown. This reservoir, 
fed by a small stream, and by water pumped 
from the lake, contains an abundant supply, 
which is delivered under such pressure that a 











Site of the old Amphitheater, on which the new is being constructed, 


palians, Presbyterians, and United Presbyte- 
rians now have commodious quarters, while 
the Protestant Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
Disciples are planning soon to follow the 
example already set. 

The destruction by fire in March of 1887 of 
nearly sixty cottages called attention em- 
phatically tocertain necessities that had been 
for some time disclosing themselves. It was 
clear that wooden buildings ought not to be 
crowded indiscriminately together, and that 
unless some adequate water supply, availa- 
ble summer and winter, could be obtained, 
the whole town was liable to destruction. 
From this fire may be dated a new municipal 
era. It was felt that Chautauqua had passed 
both the experimental and mushroom stages. 
Building regulations were adopted looking 
not only toward safety byimposing a fire “‘ re- 
serve,’’ but also toward an improvement of 
architecture. The new policy has been car- 
ried out not without some friction, it is true, 
yet so successfully as to command the ap- 
proval of those who at first opposed the 
seemingly arbitrary restrictions. 

But more important still for safety was the 
building in 1889 of a reservoir on the hills 


strong stream can be thrown over any build- 
ing on the grounds. A_ well-drilled fire 
brigade, with three hose reels and a hook and 
ladder truck, is in service the year around. 
During the past autumn the reservoir has 
been enlarged. All earth has been removed 
down to the gravel stratum, anda second or 
filtering dam has been put in. 

This protection has had a marked influence 
on the building of cottages. More than 
seventy-five summer homes, substantial and 
artistic, have been built since the autumn of 
1889. Along with the restrictions already 
mentioned, the Assembly has adopted the 
liberal policy of furnishing plans and speci- 
fications free of charge to all who wish to 
build. 

Another serious problem presented itself 
early in the Assembly’s history, and received 
only temporary solution. That was the ques- 
tion of sanitation. At first the plan of re- 
moving sewage from public receptacles was 
comparatively successful, but with an in- 
crease in population and a lengthening of 
the session, the system showed signs of ine’- 
ficiency. Relief was found for atime in the 
multiplication of private cess-pools, but that 
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policy soon reached the limit of safety and 
convenience. Yetthistemporary system was 
so carefully administered that the health 
record of Chautauqua was remarkable. [Il- 
ness of every kind has always been rare, and 
disease traceable to local causes, almost un- 
known. But there were disagreeable features 
connected with this outgrown method, and 
the necessity for a radical change became 
pressing. 

The Amphitheater, meanwhile, had proved 
unsatisfactory. In the height of the season 
its capacity was overtaxed. The supporting 
posts rendered many of the seats undesirable, 
and worse still, the flat roof, in spite of con- 
tinual patching, had developed a sieve-like 
character which recalled the old open-air 
Auditorium. The need of a new building 
was as great as the demand for a sewer sys- 
tem. 

The trustees at their semiannual meeting 
in August, 1891, authorized the construction 
of sewers, and it was fully expected that they 
would be ready for use during the season of 
1892, but the surveys developed unexpected 

_ difficulties, which so delayed the work that 
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engineer of the Chautauqua sewer system, 
Mr. Samuel M. Gray, of Providence, R. I., is 
a man of eminence in his profession. For 
eighteen years he was city engineer of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and his report on the proposed 
sewerage of that municipality is one of the 
most valuable documents of the kind in ex- 
istence. Mr. Gray’srank as an engineer was 
attested by his appointment by President 
Harrison, under an act of Congress, as one 
of three engineers to examine and report 
upon the sanitary arrangements of the City 
of Washington. Mr. Gray’s work for Chau- 
tauqua has been well planned, and his require- 
ments have been honestly and efficiently car- 
ried out by the contractor, Mr. W. J. Dunn, 
who has won an excellent reputation in con- 
nection with large contracts in Allegheny 
City, Washington, Pa., Corry, Pa., and other 
cities and towns. Mr. Gray has been repre- 
sented by Mr. George H. Leland and Mr. 
Thomas McKenzie, one of whom as resident 
engineer has given constant supervision to 
the work. Mr. Charles D. Ray has acted 
as superintendent for the contractor. The 
most careful inspection has insured the use 





Rustic bridge across ravine, in rear of Amphitheater. 


it could not be done in the autumn. It was 
deemed unwise to run the risk of exposing so 
much fresh earth in the spring, and therefore 
this work was postponed until last October, 
when active operations were begun, and 
pushed with such vigor that at the time of 
writing this, four miles and a half of sewers 
are in place and completely finished. The 





of the best materials combined and placed in 
the most approved manner. 

The plan of the system includes a trunk 
line extending the length of the town, and 
varying in diameter from twelve inches at its 
upper end totwenty inches atitsmouth. The 
laterai, or tributary sewers are eight inches 
in diameter. These have been laid in all 
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streets where service is necessary, but with 
the growth of the town about a mile anda 
half more of ‘‘laterals’’ will be required to 
make the system complete. 

The Chautauqua plan includes certain 
features which deserve mention. Thereis not 
acurve inany line of sewer. Atevery turnor 
change in grade there is a ‘“‘manhole,’”’ a 
well-like brick structure with an iron cover, by 
means of whichaccess may be had to the sewer 
incaseofstoppage. Thereare one hundred and 
twenty-five ‘‘manholes’’ in the Chautauqua 
sewers. Thelines have been so well laid that 
the eye can see from one ‘‘ manhole’”’ to the 
next in either direction. Thesewers are laid 
at a depth varying from a few inches to 
fifteen or sixteen feet. Connections with 
more than two hundred cottages are now be- 
ing made, and many more will be arranged for 
before May, 1893, after which until October 
no trench digging will be permitted. 

What will become of the sewage is the in- 
teresting’and im- 
portant question. 
It will not flow 
into the lake. 
Chautauqua has 
never from the be- 
ginning been 
guilty of polluting 
those pure waters. 
The sewer will 
discharge at a 
point in the mead- 
ows far below the 
baseball field. 
Disposal works 
will be erected, 
and the sewage 
treated by a meth- 
od of chemical 
action and precip- 
itation, which 
separates and pu- 
rifies the water 
and condenses the 
solid matter. The 
sewage of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and 
several other cities, is successfully disposed 
ofin this way. Thereis no odor or other dis- 
agreeable feature connected with this plan. 
There is not room for doubt that the sanita- 
tion of Chautauqua has been provided for in 
the most effective way known to modern 
scientific engineering. 























Floor plan of new Amphitheater. 


At the annual trustee meeting in January, 
1892, a plan for remodeling the Amphitheater 
was presented, but the cost so closely ap- 
proached the expense of a wholly new build- 
ing, that the matter was postponed to the 
summer meeting, when a design for an en- 
tirely new structure was approved, and its 
building authorized. President Miller, the 
deviser of the original Amphitheater, has had 
a large share in planning its successor. He 
has given much time and careful study to the 
perfection of this new auditorium, which will 
combine, it is hoped, with the excellences of 
theold, many newand very desirable features. 
The site will be the same. The new building 
will be one hundred andeighty-five feet long 
and one hundred and sixty feet wide—an in- 
crease of more than thirty feet in its longest 
dimension. The pitch roof, covered with iron 
shingles, will be supported by steel columns 
bearing bridge construction trusses. There 
will be a central space one hundred and sixty 
by one hundred 
feet without co- 
lumnar support. 
A row of wooden 
pillars about the 
edge of the build- 
ing will carry the 
eaves of the roof. 
The Amphithea- 
ter will be fitted 
with solid-backed 
benches, inclined 
at an agreeable 
angle. There will 
be a wooden ceil- 
ing over the whole 
auditorium, and 
all woodwork, pil- 
lars, benches, and 
posts will be 
painted in light 
tints. The choir 
gallery will be ar- 
ranged in rising 
concentric tiers, 
and will belighted 
from above by a 
clerestory. On each side of the organ, there 
will be a cloak-room for the use of the 
chorus. The lower floor opening on the ra- 
vine will contain a large reception and waiting 
room for the use of the Assembly’s guests. 
On the right of this apartment will be found 
the offices of the Department of Instruction, 
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and a retiring room for speakers. A private 
passage will connect this suite with the plat- 
form. On the left side of the reception hall 
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roots were being washed away have been 


protected. 
During the past ten years the material 





Rear and side view of new Amphitheater. 


will open the retiring rooms for solo singers. 
There will be a communicating hall and stair- 
way between these rooms and the chorus gal- 
lery above. The different offices and apart- 
ments will be connected by speaking tubes 
and electric bells in such a way as to facili- 
tate the management of concerts and enter- 
tainments by insuring prompt and harmo- 
nious co-operation. The illustration and dia- 
grams give an admirable idea of the aspect 
of the new building and its internal arrange- 
ment. 

The improvement and beautifying of the 
grounds has kept pace with the erection 
of buildings. Parks have been opened, 
lawns have been graded and sodded, a 
baseball field and tennis court have been 
laid out. More important still, the lake 
front has been extended, lined with stone 
and filled with gravel; thus land that was 
needed has been saved, and trees whose 


growth of Chautauqua has been remarkable. 
On public buildings, the purchase of prop- 
erty, and the improvement of the grounds, 
over $180,000 have been expended in this 
period. The work now in progress will very 
materially increase this amount. Itis only 
just that a word of praise should be spoken 
for the Assembly secretary and superin- 
tendent of grounds, Dr. W. A. Duncan, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who since his election 
in January, 1883, has given evidence of 
unusual energy and far-sightedness, and 
ability of a high order, in a position always 
exposed to criticism and difficult to fill. 

Such in outline has been the development 
of Chautauqua, the town, which in the sum- 
mer of 1893 will be as safe a place as careful 
and scientific engineering can make it. Chau- 
tauqua has been healthful in the past, and 
has now done all in its power to insure the 
best conditions for the future. 


THE YEARS. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


Our years are gifts from out the sky ; 
Misspent, like meteors flashing by, 

But lived aright, like stars that shine 
With steadfast light, and seem divine. 











BRYANT. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


ERHAPS we have poets enough now, 
P but how close the escape from more of 
them! A few additional points of 
time and circumstance in his favor, and the 
far-away fighter, Freneau, would to-day be a 
familiar voice. Thehand that penned ‘‘ The 
Indian Burying Ground”’ and ‘‘ The Heroes 
’ of Eutaw,”’ like that of Idris, had highercun- 
ning than the holding of the sword. Side 
by side with the soldier, the ghost of the bard 
glides toward us, in his shadowy hand a 
blossom of wild honeysuckle :— 
‘From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came ; 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same: 
The space between is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower.” 
Again, a few friendly lifts, and scholarly 
Sands would be abreast with Whittier in his 
early work ; ‘‘ Mogg Megone’’ would have a 
rival in ‘‘ Yamoyden”’ :— 
‘Beyond the hill the spirit sleeps, 
His watch the power of evil keeps ; 
The Spirit of fire has sought his bed, 
The sun, the hateful sun, is dead. 
Profound and clear is the sounding wave, 
In the chambers of the Wakon-cave; 
Darkness its ancient portal keeps, 
And there the spirit sleeps—he sleeps.”’ 


And the young author of “A Health,’ had 
not he, too, germs of poesy that, in a kinder 
season, had come to substantial blossoming ? 
He also saw the poetic potency of the soil, 
or he had never chanced upon that dusk 
beauty of the wild :— 

**But not a flower lies breathing there 

Sweet as herself, or half as fair— 

Exchanging luster with the sun, 

A part of day she strays— 

A glancing, living, human smile, 

On Nature’s face she plays.”’ 
Another early piper of the new world, Brai- 
nard, born to the realm of dreams yet never to 
enjoy the promised inheritance, sends his 
gentle spirit down to usin the nature-song 
beginning,— 
“*I saw two clouds at morning 
Tinged with the rising sun ; 


And in the dawn they floated on, 

And mingled into one: 

I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west.” 


Lines of sosimple and subtile beauty as those 
of his ‘‘Revery’’ are not any too common 
among those that, by reason of a more pro- 
pitious hour, make their fair colors fast :— 


“Yes, there are thoughts that have no sound— 
such thoughts 

That no coined phrase of words can utter them— 

The tongue would syllable their shapes in vain— 

The cautious pen, even in a master’s hand, 

Finds nothing at its point to mark them with. 

No earthly note can touch these airy chords ; 

’Tis silent music—indescribable. 

We hear it when the ear is shut, and see 

Its beauties when the eye is closed in sleep ; 

We feel it when the nerves are all at rest— 

When the heart stops, and the charmed soul 
throbs on.”’ 


Stormy old John Neal, master of all pro- 
fessions and businesses, everything from 
boxing-master to novelist, he, too, must fail 
to take the heights of song. Well, he gave 
success and defeat a sharp tug over him. If 
his ‘‘ Birth of a Poet’’ is not a family record, 
the world must back one before one dare so 
decide :— 

**On a blue summer night, 
While the stars were asleep, 
Like gems of the deep, 
In their own drowsy light ; 
While the newly-mown hay 
On the green earth lay, 
And all that came near it went scented away ; 
From a lone woody place 
There looked out a face 
With large blue eyes 
Like the wet, warm skies, 
Brimful of water and light ; 
A profusion of hair 
Flashing out on the air, 
And a forehead alarmingly bright. 
’*Twas the head of a poet! He grew 
As the sweet strange flowers of the wildertcss 
grow, 
In the dropping of natural dew, 
Unheeded, alone, 
Till his heart had blown 
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As thesweet, strange flowers of the wilderness 
blow ; 

Till every thought wore a changeable stain 
Like flower-leaves wet with the sunset rain. 
A proud and passionate boy was he, 

Like all the children of Poesy ; 
With a haughty look and a haughty tread, 
And something awful about his head ; 

With wonderful eyes 
Full of woe and surprise, 
Like eyes of them that see the dead. 
Looking about, 
For a moment or two, he stood 
On the shore of the mighty wood ; 
Then ventured out 
With a bounding step and a joyful shout, 
The brave sky bending o’er him, 
The broad sea all before him !” 


A score of names, now hardly known, bear 
witness to hurried visitations of the muse de- 
serving of something better than forgetful- 
ness; but the case of poor Percival seems 
most pitiful of all. Blake himself does not 
better illustrate the poetic temperament :— 

“T have of late fallen into an unconquerable 
habit of dreaming with my eyes wide open. My 
whole life has been a round of reveries. I have 
lived in a world of my own imagining ; andsuch 
has been the vividness of my conceptions, that I 
can, at any moment when I have an inclination, 
summon them to my mental presence with the 
ease of a magician of old, when he evoked with 
his charmed rod the shades of the departed.” 


With this temperament, and with learning 
and spontaneity rarely equaled by successful 
adventurers up treacherous Helicon, he, with 
the rest, must be enrolled with the almosts. 

‘« The world is full of poetry—the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. 

Earth is veiled, 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in 
Are eloguent with voices that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity, 
In harmonies too perfect and too high 
For aught but beings of celestial mould, 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty and unyielding power.” 


The world of poesy is peculiarly Percival’s 
own, but there, too, a miss is as good asa 
mile, and his name is now rarely heard. 

Perhaps a dozen of our early lovers and 
practicersof verse were morethan Bloomfields 
and Clares ; yet as these fell away at the ap- 
G-Mar. 
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proach of robust Thomson, so our home 
songsters dropped back into the shadow in 
the presence of the lad that began at once his 
own and his country’s poetic career with the 
masterly ‘‘ Thanatopsis.’’ The theme of our 
forgotten singers was nature and the freedom 
of man, and it is much the same yet. With 
Bryant especially the good old Mother is the 
main inspiration ; toher he goes and through 
her appeals to The One. As in the case of 
Whittier, poetry is not the vocation; if 
Whittier gave his best years to the liberation 
of the slave, Bryant gave his—a half-hundred 
of them—tothe general guidance and ad- 
vancement of his countrymen. Always a 
moralist, he is at times a poet. Meditation 
on the great theme of life and death in the 
calm presence of nature—this was Bryant’s 
rest from the toil of a long and busy life, and 
it was in these seasonsof repose that he 
earned the title, ‘‘ Father of American Song.’’ 

‘*Thanatopsis ’’—though the ‘‘Thanatop- 
sis’’ of 1811 was not the ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ of 
to-day—written in the middle of the teens 
announced a new poet, a new poet with the 
nice balance of brain that insures certainty. 
Bryant struck surely the first time, so surely 
that he was not able to better the stroke in 
the fullness of years. So nicely balanced 
were his faculties that he had simply to hold 
the course in which he placed himself at the 
first step. One characteristic,—steadiness of 
merit, was assured thus early evidenced ; a 
characteristic at once strong and weak. For, 
while with unerring judgment—another word 
for taste—we are certain of the recognition 
and constant maintenance of fitness,—are 
certain of the artist, on the other hand, the 
judgment so austere and inflexible that it 
will turn neither to right nor left means self- 
containment bordering on the dangerous. 
Only when the mind, yielding the control, 
can now and then be carried out of itself, are 
we sure of something better than has been 
before ; then only we predict true progress 
and look for the occasional surprises of per- 
fection that astonish, most of all, the unwit- 
ting instrument of their production. There 
is grave danger in faultlessness. Virtue her- 
self is wont to announce her regal coming by 
atattered and shambling herald. Itisa 
happy augury when one in the direct line of 
the blood of song, is caught paying court to 
the dull or the trivial ; ere long he will prove 
as pliant in the grasp of beauty and power. 
By the backward swing to the farthest point 
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from inspiration impetus is gained that, on 
the return sweep, carries to the amending 
height of success that is forever an astonish- 
ment. While, then, we have in Bryant a 
sure artist, we never get from him the unex- 
pected. 

Itisacurrent notion that Bryant is the 
high-priest of nature. This, I suppose, is be- 
cause he rears his altars in the woods and 
fields. Nature is the altar ; but the goddess 
is morals. Bryant is skiliful in depiction of 
the place of his solemn ceremony, he is sec- 
ond to noneof our poetsasa ‘‘ nature painter.”’ 
A painter, however, is nota priest. Painter 
of nature, priest of morals, Bryant uses his 
skill as an artist to frame the features, to en- 
force the message, of the lofty goddess. I 
say, the message, for there is but one,—duty, 
the faithful, honorable bearing of the burden, 
and trust in The Highest. Wordsworth, too, 
was high-priest to the ‘‘Stern Daughter of 
the voice of God,’’ but, devoted as he was, he 
could divide the service ’’twixt her and nature; 
with the rigid cast of Bryant division is im- 
possible. Wordsworth, domineering when 
with his fellow-men, could surrender himself 
to nature, content to be her mouthpiece; 
hence the unevenness, the variety, and the 
occasional ecstasy,—the incarnation of charm 
that is of the marrow of his immortality. 
Hence, too, the hope and the joy,— 

“That blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ; that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body and become a living soul 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things.” 


To see into the life of things—here is the pith 
of Wordsworth’s genius, and here again is a 
power which differentiates these two high- 
priests, among the most austere on the list 
of song. 

While Bryant is, perhaps, our most correct 
‘* nature-painter,’’ the treatment of nature is 
external compared with the treatment of his 
own remote, lofty soul. We are wont to say 
that Byron had but one theme,—himself ; it 
is almost, if not wholly, as true of Bryant. 
He stands at the altar, stately and calm, com- 
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pelling the elements to bend to his one high 

mood ; looking neither into the mind of his 

fellows nor into the heart of nature, his gaze 

is fixed on his own heart and mind, which, 

through the myriad symbols surrounding, 

grasp at the Author of all. Under the eye of 
the Master he stands, not to see into the 
sources of joy, but to brood his way to the 
victory of reason over a predisposition toward 

amild form of melancholy. With little re- 
laxation, with little color, it is the one steady, 

strong stand for the unspotted life. Words- 

worth received from nature, Bryant gave to 

her; Bryant masters, Wordsworth is mas; 

tered. Here, I think, is the key to Bryant’s\ 
limitation ; and herein I find the solution of 
his slight production in point of quantity. He 
had but one thing to say, and that said, why 
should he repeat it? Once the rare purity 
and nobility of spirit cast in language noble 
and pure as itself, the task was ended. Ma- 

terial so precious is soon exhausted. The 
riches of Bryant’s nature being single and 

isolated, his unerring judgment deterred him 

from idle digging on either side of the slen- 

der gold-bearing vein. 

The poet of ‘“‘unbought grace”’ has always 
youth, enthusiasm, inspiration; these are 
among thetests. Bryant wasbornold. The 
gain was the sparing of toil toward per- 
fection, the loss was the youth, the enthusi- 
asm, and the inspiration. Bryant’s reliance 
was not on the poet’s rock of strength, in- 
spiration, but on a substitute for inspiration— 
as good a one as may be,—meditation. Nor 
is this all ; the meditation, though in a high, 
broad field, is in that one field and that only. 
Even the nature wherein he sets up his altar 
is of the one realm, the upper realm of quiet 
and peace, the region of ‘‘ supreme repose’’ :— 

‘* Be it ours to meditate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 

And to the beautiful order of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives.” 

So strong is the tendency toward tranquillity 
that the burden of the song is less the life than 
the fate of the race. Bryant is the laureate 
of gentle, restful death. Plainly as this is 
shown in the ‘‘ Hymn to Death,”’ it is as plain 
in ‘‘Thanatopsis,’’ ‘‘A Forest Hymn,” 
“The Prairies’’; in nearly all the poems, 
long and short; it is the theme of the perfect 
lyric,—the loveliest and most familiar lines 
of allthe thirteen thousand. With this one 
hard theme in mind, we are in a position to 
appreciate the purity and majesty of spirit 
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and the art that can hold restless mortals at- 
tentive to it solong. 

Thoroughly aware as we are in Bryant, of 
the vegetarian even to the verse, a little 
shivery with the chillness, ever and anon we 
would bespeak for the white fane a red coal 
from the roaring forge ofour‘‘ Kosmos’’ ; we 
would be only too glad of a live word, as out 
of the whirlwind, sounded by the other re- 
volter, the great rebel, able to lead more frac- 
tious legions than shall ever rise, head and 
host in himself,—sounded by him who with 
one bold love-push hurries us into the pres- 
ence : 

‘Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning ! how he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth ; 

Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet.”’ 


Nor do we trouble, indeed, to strike so high ; 
we would relish a throb from the pulse of one 
of our almosts : 

“The Spring is here,—the delicate-footed May 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers ; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours, — 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 

Restless to soar above these perishing things.”’ 


A little color, a little warmth, a little of the 
something that comes close,—we fairly hun- 
ger for this, still we will not listen fora mo- 
ment to anything like a denial of the ‘‘ fath- 
er’s’’ distinguished place, of his veritable 
success. This is but another way of saying 
that Bryant, strong in simplicity and sensu- 
ousness, is weak in passion. I havesaid this 
before, when noting the absence of youth and 
enthusiasm, of joy. Thecoldness of Bryant— 
though he is never down to the degree marked 
by the French critic that would have him 
bound in fur—reaches farther than his ad- 
mirers generally are willing to admit. Im- 
agination has its bed and procreant cradle, 
side by side with passion, in warmth. Imag- 
ination Bryant has, pure imagination, and 
not a little of it. Imagination, however, is 
not a fixed thing ; there are kinds or degrees 
of it as well as of the reasoning power and of 
passion. The kind or degree of imagination 
characteristic of Bryant is to be found, as I 
see it, in such lines as these : 


‘‘Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun ;— 
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Where crystal columns send forth siender shafts 
And crossing arches ; and fantastic aisles 

Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars.” 


For a passage of exceptional vigor and move- 
ment, I quote from the ‘‘ Hymn to Death”’ : 


** And when the reveller, 
Mad in the chase of pleasure, stretches on, 
And strains each nerve, and clears the path of 
life 
Like wind, thou point’st him to the dreadful 
goal, 
And shak’st thy hourglass in his reeling eye, 
And check’st him in mid-course.” 


Among the lines cited by Stedman as illus- 
trative of Bryant’s imagination are the fol- 
lowing, from ‘‘ Thanatopsis”’ : 


‘*And, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” 


“Take the wings 
Of morning, traverse Barca’s desert sands 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there.” 


There is no mistaking the imagination in 
these lines, but try them with this : 


‘* And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man— 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Here, I am quite sure, we have two kinds or 

degrees of imagination, and I am equally sure 

that there is as great a distance between them 

as there is between the lyrics, ‘‘ The Yellow 

Violet’’ and ‘‘ The Solitary Reaper.” Sted- 

man quotes also from ‘‘ A Rain-Dream’’ :— 

*©*Tis the Wind of night ; 

A lonely wanderer between earth and cloud, 

In the black shadow and the chilly mist, 

Along the streaming mountain-side, and through 

The dripping woods, and o’er the plashy fields, 

Roaming and sorrowing still, like one who 
makes 

The journey of life alone and nowhere meets 

A welcome or a friend, and still goes on 

In darkness.’’ 


Set this against a line and a half of Words- 
worth’s,— 
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‘* A mind forever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought 
alone.” 


Take ‘‘ The Prairies,’’ which Stoddard right- 
fully says is worth going to the end of the 
world to write : 

“Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 
As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 
And motionless for ever.”’ 


This is indeed, excellent ; but mate it with 
the imagination of the scornful Georgian, a 
few traces of whom Swinburne has kindly 
permitted to remain :— 

“The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages ; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves.”’ 


Will the two imaginings mate? No more 
than will these : 


“*T lie and listen to her mighty voice : 

A voice of many tones, sent up from many 
streams 

That wander through the gloom, from woods un- 
seen 

Swayed by the sweeping of the tides of air, 

From rocky chasms where darkness dwells all 
day, 

And hollows of the great invisible hills, 

And sands that edge the ocean, stretching far 

Into the night—a melancholy sound !” 


‘* The gentleness of heaven is on the sea. 
Listen ! the mighty being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder everlastingly.” 


And so we might go on; but this is far 
enough to exhibit what I conceive to be the 
kind or grade of Bryant’s imagination. 

I have reversed the common process, and 
laid the stress on the limitations and deficien- 
cies of America’s first poet—first in time, and 
one of the first in excellence. In his case, as in 
that of the other poets reviewed, the purpose 
has been to listen to the voice, forgetting as 
far as possible who it is that sings. Poetry, 
not the poet, must be first in the thought if 
the estimate is to be just andinstructive. To 
be just in a review of the patriarch of Ameri- 
can poetry is no easy task for an American ; 
and if, in my effort to be just, I have gone too 
sharply contrary tothe natural bias of respect 
and admiration, it is an error of judgment, to 
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be forgiven, first of all, by the poet of judg- 
ment so sure, the poet who, standing second 
to none in respect for his art, would wish to 
be tried by the strictest of its rules and ex- 
amples. So tried, I find merit sufficient in- 
deed for the modest ambition of the author 
before us: the loftiest of spirits, a strong, 
broad mind of exquisite poise, a sure eye for 
natural things, and the cunning of art to give 
these perfect expression. 

And here I would ask a question. Is the 
perfectness of Bryant’s expression generally 
and thoroughly appreciated? Poetry is little 
read, and there can be small hope of thorough, 
widespread appreciation of it till the hearts 
of the poets are plucked out and held, drip- 
ping, before the eyes of the world. To do 
this looks something like murder, but no 
gentler proceeding will catch and rivet the 
roving eyes of the multitude. To edita poet, 
I say, savors of thecriminal, but it so savors 
only to our reverence and affection—quali- 
ties misleading as they are admirable. In 
strict truth there could be neither a wiser nor 
a tenderer tribute paid the hallowed mem- 
ory of our poets than to pluck out the heart 
of their work and hold it upto universal 
gaze ; and the service so rendered to the peo- 
ple would, in my judgment, transcend many 
a loud suggestion for reform and improve- 
ment. It is my conviction that a volume of 
one hundred poems could be selected from the 
works of Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, that would not only 
surprise the English-speaking world with the 
worth of American verse, but would prove a 
potent stroke for culture. Bryant, for ex- 
ample, wrote one hundred and sixty poems ; 
while it ison a dozen of these that his fame 
rests. The dozen include the others, they 
are really all, they are Bryant. As with him, 
so with the rest of our poets, so with all poets 
of all times and lands, the masters excepted, 
whose number can be reckoned by the count 
of one’s fingers. To read the poets is impos- 
sible, to read the heart of them is possible; 
and whosoever would enroll himself among 
the world’s benefactors, let him hold up the 
heart of at least one poet to the long fixed 
look of the people. Think what it would 
mean for moral elevation, for spiritual growth, 
for the love of pure beauty, were it part of our 
schooling to be thoroughly familiar with the 
following poems, and with a like small num- 
ber of others that represent their authors sev- 
erally as these do the ‘‘ Father of American 














song’’ : ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ ‘‘ Toa Water Fowl,”’ 
‘‘A Winter Piece,’? ‘‘A Forest Hymn,’’ 
“June,” ‘‘ The Death of the Flowers,’’ ‘‘ The 
Evening Wind,”’ ‘‘ The Prairies.”’ 

I have barely noticed Bryant’s fifty years’ 
service in practical affairs ; I have passed, too, 
his original handling of the noblemeter which 
was the natural outlet of his soul, and his re- 
sounding of the strains of the old father of 
the fathers of song: on these points I have, 
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at the present time, nothing to add. It re- 

mains simply to observe that, if the trend of 
song has been steadily away from the model 

set by Byrant, we have but to remember that 

fashion is, of all things, the most ephemeral, 

and to rest assured that to whatever degree 

divergence may go, that whatever change 

may come, the voices of our choir will ever 

blend in proud recognition of their venerable 

head. 





REPUBLIC. 


BY CAPTAIN GEORGE P. SCRIVEN, U.S. A. 


N the narrower part of the great Ameri- 
| can Isthmus that extends from the Coat- 
zacoalcos to the river Atrato, and occu- 
pying nearly all the region once called Vera- 
gua where Columbus failed in his last effort 
to discover the passage to the Indies, lies the 
little republic of Costa Rica—the smallest of 
American states. 

The country occupies geographically one 
of the most fortunate positions of the world ; 
it is placed at the gate of the great unbuilt 
highway that must some day pass through 
the Lake of Nicaragua, and will become a 
meeting place of the world’s lines of trade ; 
it possesses harbors on two oceans midway 
of the American coasts ; and it occupies that 
fortunate portion of the continent where lo- 
calities range in climate from the ceaseless 
heat of the tropic coasts to the unvarying 
cold of interior heights, yet are so little 
separated by time and distance as to be but a 
step apart. 

In short Costa Rica belongs to that part of 
America where the mountains contain great 
beds of minerals; the soils support most 
forms of growth ; and all nature bursts with 
prodigal wealth. It occupies in fact the very 
heart of the region supposed to contain that 
illusive paradise of the South where life is 
one long dream of idleness and human ne- 
cessities are reduced toa banana bush and a 
fishhook. 

Probably few parts of the world have been 
painted in such brilliant colors as tropical 
America, and truthfully painted—except for 
the fact that the shadows are omitted from 
the pictures—yet one dreary failure has fol- 
lowed another in the hard fight of man 
against nature during the four hundred years 





that have passed since Europeans first tried 
to conquer this beautiful desert. The wilder- 
ness has remained unchanged during these 
four centuries, while settlers have passed 
away leaving of their descendants not enough 
comfortably to people Manhattan Island ; and 
of their homes not so many as would de- 
cently line Broadway from the Battery to the 
Park. 

Yet, if there ever was a land of promise of- 
fered to man, it lies between the great 
mountains of Tehuantepec and the river 
Chagres, but the promise will never be ful- 
filled until railways and roads open thecoun- 
try tothe world. What profits it the settler 
that the very posts of his fences take root and 
grow, if he is compelled to starve ; or of what 
use are miles upon miles of fertile territory 
that is but a wilderness after all, more diffi- 
cult to penetrate than the dreariest waste of 
sand? 

Colonization schemes in Central America 
mean, as a rule, failure to everybody en- 
gaged ; the promoters lose their time, some- 
times their money—the colonists lose every- 
thing, even their lives. 

But there will be many a Martin Chuzzle- 
wit before the settler from the north learns 
to look upon tropical America as it 
really is—fascinating to contemplate, like a 
beautiful snake, but dangerous to approach. 

Life in the tropics is pleasant to the man of 
means ; it may perhaps be made more pleas- 
ant there than elsewhere in the world. But 
for the poor man and the northerner tropical 
or semitropical America is to be feared, not 
more on account of its nature and climate 
than on account of its people, who, accus- 
tomed to live upon nothing, see little hard- 
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ship for the foreigner reduced to the same 
straits ; and wishin their hearts to live as 
they have always lived, without foreign in- 
terference. 

This is less true of the people of Costa Rica 
than of others, for great inducements are held 
out here to the immigrant; these induce- 
ments will in time have their effect and will 
make the country what nature apparently 
intended it should become,—one of the 
pleasantest and most prosperous states of the 
world. 

The coasts, whence comes the name, are 
rich perhaps, but dreary. On the north, ma- 
larial swamps run back to an uninhabited 
jungle; while on the south, gloomy moun- 
tains extend from the seain a broken line of 
dismal, rocky heights uncultivated and de- 
serted. But inland, fertile hills rise over 
more fertile valleys that rest undisturbed as 
they were left by the shadowy race whose 
bones lie strewn over a thousand hillsides, 
waiting like the land for the coming ofa race 
that shall solve their mysteries and give 
them a place in the history of the world. 

The inhabited part of Costa Rica is the in- 
terior where alone is seen the true life of its 
pleasant people. On the coast there are but 
two towns of importance, Limon on the Car- 
ibbean Sea, and Puntarenas on the Pacific, 
each a landing place for travelers ; an asylum 
for fever ; and the residence of a mixed lot of 
dirty, drunken, and disagreeable people—the 
flotsam and jetsam of a seaport the world 
over, and a small credit to the thrifty, pros- 
perous, and intelligent mountaineers who are 
the real Costaricans. 

From one or the other of these ports are 
formed the impressions of travelers who see 
nothing of the country but its shores ; and 
these are the persons who, for the most part, 
tell of Costa Rica and its people. 

If Limon is the port visited, impression is 
given of a dreary coast covered with jungle, 
on whose borders stands a dirty, straggling 
town filled with negroes, Chinamen, and hy- 
brids. If Puntarenas is the place from which 
the country is viewed, then will be drawn a 
picture of a long, low, sandy point running 
into an extensive bay limited by dreary 
mountains ; the whole broiling under a fervid 
sun, which curls the very thatch of the 
wretched huts that line the sandy streets, 
driving to shelter the medley of negroes and 
Indians who form the chief inhabitants. 

But should the stranger stop, and at Puerto 





Limon take the railroad to the interior, an 
hour’s ride will carry him to scenes more 
beautiful than can be described, and on again 
to others more charming still; until he is 
lost in admiration of the great volcano of 
Turrialba and of the valley of the Reventa- 
zon. Here the railroad climbs amid a chaos 
of mountains, while below, the river twists 
like a silver thread through a fabric of varied 
green ; and above, height rises upon height, 
and the engine itself grows wheezy in the at- 
tempt to reach the clouds. At last a stop is 
made at Paradise. 

But this is a most unattractive Eden, 
placed on the edge of the central plateau by 
the Spaniards who escaped from the fevers of 
the valley below ; it marks the limits of civ- 
ilized and classic Costa Rica, that extends 
thence westward to the Pacific,—a region 
dotted with towns and hamlets whose names 
recall a saint here and an evangelist there, 
with an old world capital hidden under the 
shadow of every volcano. 

From Paradise the train goes on to Car- 
thage, then tumbles down the mountain into 
the valley of San José, one of the really charm- 
ing valleys of the world. 

This railroad is remarkable. In its way to 
the Reventazon and beyond, it is shut in by 
masses of vegetation that rise in solid walls 
of green lined with the delicate tracery of 
vines, and seamed by the giant trunks of 
trees, whose branches far above carry rare 
orchids that gleam like stars in the forest. 
But as it climbs, mountain opens beyond 
mountain ; and the vistas through the hills 
show the somber green of the forest lighted 
here and there by a clearing where a yellow 
patch of sugar cane surrounds some native 
hut that clings to the slopes of the farther 
hills like a wasp’s nest to a dead tree, and 
marks an outpost of civilization. 

The railroad has crossed only a wilderness, it 
is true, but of rare beauty and promise that 
will some day blossom as the rose. Even now 
the dank swamps back of the coast are giving 
place to plantations of bananas extending 
far as the eyecan reach, like the corn fields 
of a western prairie ; and the graceful plant, 
with its heavy clusters of fruit, shooting up- 
ward like the lights on a candelabrum, 
promises some day to become a great food 
product of the world, a rival, maybe, of the 
western corn. 

But passing the low country the train leaves 
the region of the banana behind, and then it 
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is that the traveler begins to understand the 
wonderful road he is traversing. ‘There may 
be railways of the world as beautiful as this 
Costarican line; but there are none, I am 
sure, more exciting tothe feelings of the trav- 
eler. Built by the energy ofan American, it 
has fallen, like most things in Costa Rica, 
under the control of the English, and is af- 
flicted with the conservatism that attends 
most English enterprises. Asa consequence 
the heavy coaches built for the smooth roads 
of England, sway like cobwebs in a breeze as 
they cling to the face of vertical cliffs ; now 
flirting around a great headland that rises a 
thousand feet from the valley below; now 
sliding down a hill as if chased by a demon, 
torun up the farther side before the steam 
dies out of the boilers; always on the verge 
of disaster, and not seldom going beyond ; 
creaking as if they would break in the short 
curves ; swaying like a shipin a gale; and 
reducing the passengers to sucha state of 
sickness and terror that they are for the most 
part unconscious of the beauty of the road 
until they have reached San José. The 
chances of a safe arrival there are good ; but 
only long experience with this railroad will 
convince a stranger of the fact. 

Once arrived at the capital of Costa Rica, 
it is plain that a stranger will be in no 
hurry to depart ; behind him is the English 
toad to Limon, in front a three days’ jour- 
ney by mule across the cordilleras. But the 
city itself offers attractions enough to make 
any stranger wish to linger. 

San José is placed in a beautiful valley 
some four thousand feet above the sea. It is 
never hot, and never cold. From December 
to April, each day like the next is cloudless 
and beautiful ; while from April to December 
each day is cloudy in part, but just as beauti- 
ful as before, the mornings clear and cool and 
with that exhilarating quality of the atmos- 
phere—only found in the highlands of the 
tropics—that makes mere existence a delight. 

The hotels are tolerable, for Central Amer- 
ica good, and from a room in one of them I 
can still look out over the mountains that 
border the valley of San José toward the west. 
Wooded they are and dark, even gloomy at 
times ; but as the morning sun touches the 
higher peaks and throws the lower valleys in 
shade, or the setting sun casts the long 
shadows of the hills upon the coffee fields and 
clearings below, the scene is beautiful indeed. 
In the foreground is a varied and motley view 
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of tiled roofs, broken and overgrown with 
weeds or orchids ; with here and there a great 
zopilote placidly stretching his wings in the 
sunlight, and beyond the hills, or cordillera 
of the Candelaria, cultivated nearly to their 
tops, but nevertheless showing a slope or ra- 
vine where a dark growth of virgin forest still 
stands out against the red-brown rocks and 
craggy heights, about which the cloudscling 
in feathery masses. Away to the eastward 
lie the peaceful, cultivated slopes of the vol- 
cano of Irazu, extending down to the little 
town of Santo Domingo, whose white-walled 
church rises from amid some of the most cele- 
brated coffee plantations of the world ; while 
to the west again, and far in the distance, lies 
the dreaded volcano of Poas whence come, it 
is said, the earthquakes that are the terror of 
the valley, and by its base the wagon road to 
the Pacific. 

A beautiful valley it is, shutin by moun- 
tains whose slopes are cultivated almost to 
their summits ; and whose soils produce al- 
most every food product of a temperate and 
semitropical climate. 

South of the valley of San José lie great 
ranges of mountains, undoubtedly rich in 
gold, silver, copper, and many other minerals. 
Even coal is marked upon the maps by enter- 
prising map makers ; but coal has never yet 
been found in Costa Rica, unless the mines 
reported in Guanacaste, near the Nicaragua 
frontier, really exist. But certain it is that 
the vast unknown mountain region extend- 
ing from Central Costa Rica to the Colom- 
bian boundary, must, unless all signs fail, 
prove some day to be one of the great mineral 
storehouses of the world. The country is 
full of gold, of which there can be no better 
proof than the great number of gold trinkets 
found in the Indian graves; often, indeed, 
lying almost uncovered on the site of some 
vanished Indian town, or burial ground long 
since became a potato patch or a corn field. 

Of these Indians and their relics I have 
now no space to speak ; yet few subjects are 
more interesting, and few pursuits more ab- 
sorbing, even to one ignorant of ethnology, 
than the investigation of the burial places 
which have lain undisturbed since days that 
had long passed when America was dis- 
covered. — 

In these great Indian cemeteries each figure 
lies within its narrow cell of stones, a thin 
white outline against the black soil; and 
what is left crumbles to dust at the touch of 
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light and air, leaving of it all not so muchas 
would fill a wine glass. Yet sometimes a 
bone here, or a skull there, is sufficiently 
strong to come entire from the supporting 
soil and to remain whole in the hand. 

Each grave tells its own tale ; and all tell 
the story of the nothingness of man ; of his 
belief ; and of his preparation for the journey 
hence. 

As with the northern Indians, this prepa- 
ration is seen in little jars still containing a 
substance that once was corn; in utensils 
placed at the head and feet; and in vessels 
intended for food to be used on the long jour- 
ney. But many things seem to have been 
placed in the grave from sheer vanity to in- 
dicate the wealth and position of the owner. 

In some of these graves (or Auwacas, as the 
peasant Spanish word has it) curious jars are 
found, and oddly painted pottery of graceful 
shapes, with colors fresh as if laid on yester- 
day ; in others idolsand implements of stone, 
while in others still are found gold images 
strangely wrought in the form of beast, or 
bird, or reptile. Often, of course, the grave 
isempty. One such, I remember, far up the 
slopes of Irazu, and looking tothe east across 
the valley of the Reventazon to the further 
hills where first the dawn appears. It wasa 
large grave carefully made with stones, but 
contained only the outline of two figures, 
lying side by side, and facing the rising sun, 
and besides a little amulet ofjade. The fig- 
ures were those of a man and woman, as was 
evident from the size and thickness of bone 
and skull whose outlines were clearly traced 
in the black mold that inclosed them ; but 
the larger shape seemed to lie at rest, while 
the smaller was weighted with stones as if to 
hold it down. 

How easy it is for the imagination to go 
back from such a sight to the burial day, 
many centuries ago, and to picture the living 
woman held down with stones by the side of 
her dead husband, until earthcould be heaped 
over her struggling form. 

There is doubtless many an unread story 
told. by these graves ; and many a curious 
page of the world’s history printed on the 
rocks that lie scattered over the hundreds of 
hillsides and valleys of Costa Rica. But 
who is there to read them, or who to explain 
the meaning of the mounds scattered through 
the forest ; of the hugeidols that still lie half 
exposed to view ; or of the paved roads that 
apparently beginning nowhere, run on to 


nothing, yet hinting at a busy people and 
bustling towns where now is only the forest ? 
Of the shadowy race whose works these are, 
nothing is certain, except that they once oc- 
cupied the land and builded better than they 
knew, for their works have outlived the very 
memory of themselves. 

One fact, however, I wish to state again 
and positively ; it is that the relics found in 
Costa Rica come from actual burial places, 
and not from mere deposits of pottery or sites 
of abandoned towns, I have found these relics 
myself, beside a body* whose bones often re- 
mained firm enough to remove. 

However, interesting as are the dead Costa- 
ricans, or rather their predecessors, they are 
hardly more so than the living. A pleasant, 
kindly people are those of to-day ; Spanish 
by descent, and far less contaminated by In- 
dian or negro blood than other nations of 
Central America, or of the West Indies. They 
are a careful people, who convert their coffee 
or cattle quickly into money which they 
plant in some old pot or jar and leave to grow 
and blossom for their descendants. But they 
are prosperous too, and many an old moun- 
taineer who never wore a shoe has a bank ac- 
count that runs well up toward six figures. 

It isno unusual thing to see a country man 
trudging bare-footed to market of a rainy 
Saturday morning, an umbrella over his head 
sheltering the noses of his little oxen as well 
as himself, stopping at the bank to deposit 
the gains of the week ; while behind, in his 
cart, sit his womenkind, bare-footed like 
himself, and clad only in cotton chemise 
and skirt. Yet these are the substantial peo- 
ple of Costa Rica, the bone and sinew of the 
republic, upon whom the country depends, 
as it does not depend upon the long-coated 
gentry that gather in the towns and talk with 
much ignorance and fluency of the affairs of 
the world. It is the well-to-do peasant class 
whose civilization goes no further than a 
short jacket and an umbrella, that makes the 
little country what it is, and promises for it a 
prosperous future. 

The country man, as a rule, comes to town 
only on a market or feast day, and then he 
brings his family with him. Shy, pleasant- 
looking creatures are these country girls, 
with their bare ankles, bare heads, and bare 
shoulders over which is thrown a mantilla of 





*A fact not believed by ethnologists to have been 
proved, according to Professor Putnam of the Peabody 
Museum.—G. P. S, 
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cotton or silk, gorgeous in color and coming 
from the hand looms of Salvador, or perhaps 
from Europe. Even ladies educated abroad, 
cling to this graceful garment, though they 
appear at times to feel the necessity of mak- 
ing themselves uncomfortable as well as un- 
gainly by a European hat. Women of the 
lower class differ little in dress from those of 
the upper, except for the habitual lack of 
shoes ; these, however, are worn in town on 
days of fiésta, and like the hat destroy much 
of the grace of the wearer. Nevertheless it 
is a pretty sight on a feast day, to see the 
streets and parks covered with women, dressed 
in brilliant colors; the mantilla bestowed 
in shimmering folds across the shoulders, 
from which peep demure, pleasant faces with 
eyes dark and furtive as those of a little rat ; 
yet pleasant withal, and suiting well the bril- 
liant complexion dashed with a red that 
would make an English girl pale; the whole 
face framed in masses of black hair that 
glistens with grease and sunshine. 

The beauties very generally show them- 
selves on the streets in Costa Rica; or in the 
parks during band practice ; but above all in 
the market of a Saturday morning. Here 
from eighto’clocktillten, gather men, women, 
and children—the rich, the well-to-do, and 
the poor, from the swell about town and his 
female equivalent to the blind beggar with 
feet swollen like those of a gouty elephant, 
some dressed, others undressed, buying, beg- 
ging, talking, and flirting amid such odors 
as make a stranger pale, and would elsewhere 
stifle the first sigh of romance. However 
sighs are not so easily stifled here, in this 
great market place of love as well as of cab- 
bages, and eyes are offered for sale amid a 
jostling crowd that carries the pretty owners 
along its unsavory stream, past butcher 
Stalls, clothing booths, and on among piles 
of earthenware, utensils of wood and horn, 
and hundreds of native articles for which 
we have Here the serious 
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courtships begin and are carried on. 

It is hardly necessary to add, after this, that 
the Costarican is eminently a practical per- 
son not greatly influenced by his surround- 


ings. His genius is for getting money ; still 
he is much under the control of the church, 
and is deeply interested over other unbusi- 
nesslike affairs, such as politics, because of 
which hesometimes loses his temper and gets 
himself expelled from the country. But 
presently he returns a hero or martyr, and 
turns to making money as before. 

Like all Spanish Americans the Costarican 
is a good trader, he buys in the market that 
suits him best, and suits his customers, 
but without sentiment. That market nearly 
always chances to be the Europe which he 
knows, and whose manufactured articles his 
customers want. Of the United States and 
her products he is profoundly ignorant, nor 
does he care to learn. Every Costarican with 
a little money and a little leisure goes to 
Europe and takes his children with him ; on 
his return he copies European life, and when 
rich enough he and his wife wear European 
clothes. His children follow in his steps, and 
will never go to the United States either for 
pleasure or for business until, like the Cuban, 
they can be taught to spend their money and 
leisure there, and are taught to understand 
that there is a world outside of Europe. 

But after all the Costarican only does 
what we of the United States do, spend our 
spare time and our spare money—advoad. 

No American can obtain any real notion 
of the pleasant little country at our doors, 
until he has seen it for himself. Costa Rica 
is a land of rare heauty, inhabited by a kindly 
people who welcome readily all who come as 
friends. If their ways are strange, and their 
surroundings rough, they yet area pleasant 
people, of whose country it may be said that 
there are few places to which an American 
can go with more pleasure and profit to him- 
self, during a few weeks of a northern winter. 











OSTRICH-FARMING. 


BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH. D. 


MONG the sights of that part of 

Southern California which Charles 

Dudley Warner has so aptly termed 

*‘Our Italy”? are several ostrich farms. 

While passing a few days at Coronado Beach 

last spring I had an opportunity of visiting 

the ostrich farm which forms one of the in- 
teresting features of that famous resort. 

The domestication of the ostrich is not new 
and there are said to be evidences of its prac- 
tice shown upon the monuments of Egypt. 
At the beginning of the present century trav- 
elers reported that several tribes in Central 
Africa devoted themselves to ostrich-raising 
and even used artificial incubators. Certain 
tribes of Soudan, of the Upper Senegal, and 
of the Algerian frontier still raise ostriches ; 
but not having the practical knowledge re- 
quired, the results obtained by them are not 
very satisfactory. They raise their ostriches 
like real poultry-yard fowls. During the 
day the birds wander about the camp in 
search of their food and at dusk they return 
to pass the night under the shelter of their 
master’s tents. When the tribe travels, the 
ostriches follow faithfully along without ever 
turning aside or evincing the least desire to 
return to a wild life. 

Early inthe decade beginning with 1860, 
the attention of English settlers in Africa 
was directed to the value of ostrich-farming. 
At first the colonists were satisfied with rais- 
ing the young wild ostriches caught in the 
hunt, but finding them so profitable, artifi- 
cial incubation was resortedto. In 1865 it 
was estimated that only eighty tame os- 
triches, distributed among different farms, 
were owned in South Africa. Ten years la- 
ter, a census taken in the English colonies of 
South Africa showed the existence of 22,247 
ostriches. The value of the exports of 
feathers from Cape Town in 1865 was about 
half a million dollars, which in 1875 had in- 
creased to more than three millions of dol- 
lars. 

Meanwhile the industry had extended to 
Senegal and Algeria, and in 1881 a farm was 
established in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, 
South America, by the shipment from Cape 
Colony of a flock of 1zobirds. Ostriches have 





been also transported from South Africa to 
Australia, but not in very large numbers, 
The success of the venture in South America 
led the American consul in Buenos Ayres to 
call the attention of the authorities in Wash- 
ington to the new industry. 

Accordingly in May, 1882, the Department 
of State issued a series of questions to its 
consular agents in order to ascertain informa- 
tion which would be of value to various per- 
sons ‘‘who seriously entertained the inten- 
tion to engage in that industry in the United 
States.’’ Replies were received from the con- 
sulates at Algiers and Cape Town, Africa, 
and from Buenos Ayres, South America, 
which were collected and issued in October, 
1882, with much accumulated information on 
the subject under the title of ‘‘ Ostrich- 
Farming in the United States.” 

Concerning the desirability of establishing 
that industry in the United States, at that 
time, it said in the report mentioned : 

‘There may be some hesitation about embark- 
ing in the business on the ground that ostrich- 
farming is likely to be overdone, and that any 
great increase would cause a collapse in the 
feather market. Ido not think this at all 
probable.” 

On this point the consul of Buenos Ayres 
wrote : 

‘Indeed so far its effect has beea very differ- 
ent. At Cape Colony (in 1881) there is not less 
than £8,000,000 sterling invested in the busi- 
ness, and the total value of feathers produced 
yearly now amounts to $4,500,000. Fourteen 
years ago the value of the feathers exported 
from the Cape was $350,000, entirely from wild 
birds; and yet prices are as high now as they 
were then, while the fluctuations in value have 
not been as great as in the case of most other 
staple raw productions.”’ 


As to the demand for the feathers, what 
was then said is still true and the quotation 
continues : 

‘Nor does there seem to be any probability 
that the demand for the plumage will ever be- 
come less. It is not only pari of the court dress 
throughout Europe, but the feather is undoubt- 
edly the most beautiful article of ornament of 
its kind, and as such it is to a great extent inde- 
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pendent of fashion. It will always be worn in 
all probability, so long as civilized humanity is 
not above arraying itself in borrowed plumage. 
The entire female sex of the world are the con- 
sumers of these beautiful feathers and to fear 
acollapse in the industry appears almost ab- 
surd.” 

Among those who entertained the inten- 

tion of engaging in ostrich-farming in the 
United States was Mr. E. J. Johnson, and in 
1883 that gentleman imported from the Cape 
of Good Hope, a troop of twenty-three os- 
triches of the best African stock. The ex- 
pense of this undertaking was not a slight 
one, and according to the attendant at Cor- 
onado Beach the cost of each bird landed in 
California was $1,000. In Cape Colony there 
is no definite price placed upon the birds, 
but it depends upon the variety and individ- 
ual beauty of the ostrich. Approximately, 
however, it is said that from the ages of four- 
teen days to five weeks, chicks may be pur- 
chased at from $10 to $15 each, while chicks 
seven months old bring from $20 to $25. At 
one year of age they are worth about $40, and 
after pairing they are valued at from $200 to 
$800 a pair, according to the variety and 
quality. 

The birds purchased by Mr. Johnson were 
landed at New Orleans, but after some inves- 
tigation it was found that Louisiana was not 
adapted to their culture and the ostriches 
were brought overland to Southern Califor- 
nia. They thrive best in a climate where 
there is no excess of cold or heat. A damp, 
marshy soil and avery rainy climate must 
be avoided. A hilly district is likewise un- 
suitable. They must have runs nearly flat, 
the incline only being so slight as to allow 
the rain to escape from the soil. At first the 
birds were left corralled in the city of San 
Diego, and the adjoining country explored 
fora suitable place for their permanent set- 
tlement. This was finally found in the 
valley of San Luis Rey, about seven miles from 
the town of Fall Brook, where the clear, dry 
air, the good water, and the shelter afforded 
by the Santa Rosa Hills furnished the proper 
conditions for the establishment of an os- 
trich farm. Besides this farm there is a 
branch establishment at Coronado Beach, 
where a troop of the American-bred birds are 
kept on exhibition. 

There are also six farms in Los Angeles 
County. The one near Anaheim is perhaps 
the best known, and there is also one at San 
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Monico. An attempt was made to introduce 
ostrich-farming in Arizona, but it did not 
prove altogether successful. 

The ostriches imported by Mr. Johnson 
have thriven in Southern California and of 
the original troop twelve still survive, while 
the total number has increased to one hun- 
dred and ten birds. The old birds have ap- 
parently maintained their natural vigor and 
the American hatched birds are unusually 
fine, both as to size and quality of feathers. 

The birds are seldom sick, but they must 
be protected during the cold season from the 
heavy rains and carefully guarded from ex- 
posure to the wet until they are two years 
old. After that age it is still desirable to 
keep them dry, but the wet is not so much to 
be feared. Diseases by which they may be 
attacked proceed usually from two causes ; 
either from the nervous system, which be- 
comes easily excited, or from the digestive 
organs. In consequence it is necessary to 
prevent the intrusion of dogs, cats, and other 
animals, for when the birds are frightened 
they fly wildly about and sometimes kill 
themselves by running against anything that 
impedes their flight. The voraciousness of 
the ostrich is a frequent cause of indigestion 
and great care is necessary with the younger 
birds. They swallow every bright thing that 
they can get—metal buttons, pieces of iron, 
or braces or chipsof glass—and naturally 
these are disastrous to proper digestion. 
Mrs. Martin tells how ‘‘ the manager’s lighted 
pipe was snatched and greedily swallowed by 
one of our birds before any one could stop 
him; and for a while the thief was very 
anxiously watched to see if evil consequences 
would ensue. Luckily, however, the strange 
fare did not seem to disagree with him. An- 
other bird picked a gimlet out of a post, in 
which it had carelessly been left sticking, and 
tossed it down his throat and was none the 
worse for it.’’ 

The ostrich is naturally herbivorous. It pre- 
fers the lucern grass, the clover grass, the 
oxalis, and in general all alkaline grasses. 
The leaf of the cactus without thorns, and 
barley, oats, Indian corn, wheat, and any of 
the cereals may be giventoit. It shows a 
fondness for sweet fruits, dates, pot herbs, 
and salads, and it does not disdain to eat 
either insects, scorpions, snakes, frogs, 
scraps of meat, and even bones. At Coro- 
nado Beach the feed usually consists of veg- 
etables and Indian corn. 
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A distinction is made between those birds 
selected for their feathers and those chosen 
for breeding purposes. The latter never 
yield such good feathers as those that are 
kept single, hence it is considered best to 
separate them. In the wild state the ostrich 
is polygamous and young birds at two or 
three years must be allowed to select their 
mates. When they have once made a choice 
they should be kept with the bird selected, as 
they show a decided preference or antipathy. 
A story is told of a hen frightened by a dog, 
that ran into a wire fence and was so injured 
that she had to be killed. For two years her 
partner was a disconsolate widower and all 
attempts to find him a satisfactory second 
wife were unavailing; several hens which, 
soon after his loss, were in succession placed 
in his camp, were rescued with much diffi- 
culty from being kicked to death. 

When the mating-season approaches, the 
bill of the male bird, and the large scales on 
the fore-part of his legs, assume a beautiful 
deep rose color, looking just as if they were 
made of the finest pink coral ; in some cases 
the skin of the head and neck also becomes 
red at the same time. For several days he 
follows the hen without eating or drinking, 
and when she yields, the pair do not leave 
each other again until the time comes for the 
chicks to take care of themselves. 

Each couple is provided with a separate in- 
closure, for the ostrich is extremely jealous 
and precautions must be taken to prevent 
any flirtations with other birds. The hen 
makes a nest by scooping a hole in the sand 
about four feet wide and nearly a foot deep in 
which she deposits ten or twelve eggs. In 
the wild state sometimes as high as sixteen 
eggs are laid and if they are taken from the 
nest as fast as they are deposited a hen will 
lay from twenty-five to thirty eggs, one be- 
ing deposited every other day. 

The process of incubation requires about 
forty-five days. During this time the pair 
sit alternately on the eggs. The male bird 
always takes his place at sundown, and sits 
through the night—his dark plumage mak- 
ing him less conspicuous than the light- 
colored hen ; with his superior courage and 
strength he is alsoa better defender of the 
nest against midnight marauders. Regularly 
in the morning, with unfailing punctuality, 
the hen comes to relieve him, and take up 
her place for the day. 

It is said that one good pairof breeding 
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birds, well fed, will hatch out a clutchof 
chickens four times a year with from ten to 
fifteen chickens in each clutch, thus making 
from forty to sixty chickens in a year, but 
this is a very favorable estimate, and thirty 
chickens is a good yield. The eggs weigh 
from three and a half to four pounds each, 
and those which are bad find a ready sale at 
Coronado Beach as curiosities, at $1.50 each. 

Many of the eggs are hatched in incuba- 
tors, and especially in South Africa most of 
the chickens are artificially hatched as then 
no time is lost in sitting and a greater num- 
ber of eggs is obtained. In California the 
young chickens are allowed torun with other 
domestic fowls and make a strange addition 
to the appearance of the barnyard. The 
breeding birds are kept paired in corrals ofan 
acre in extent, and those of one or two years 
are allowed a range of some thirty acres on 
the mesa. 

An ostrich is first plucked at the age of six 
to eight months and again six to ninemonths 
later, and thereafter every succeeding six to 
nine months. The chicken feathers are of 
little value, perhaps $5 bird ; but the next 
and following pluckings realize from $40 to 
$150 a bird. Assuming the pluckings to 
average $75 a bird, there will be a gross in- 
come of $150 in sixteen months or about $112 
a year from each ostrich. At Coronado 
Beach the average was about $100 a year for 
each bird. 

The length of time between each plucking, 
the weight of the feathers, and the richness 
of their plumage depend somewhat upon the 
care taken not to extract the feathers too 
early, which tends to injure the wing. The 
condition of the bird, which is largely depend- 
ent upon the quality of the pasturage, is the 
chief thing to be looked after. If the ostrich 
has always a plentiful supply of food, the 
feathers will grow and ripen the quicker and 
may be plucked every seven months; the 
quality and weight of the plucking are in- 
fluenced by the state of pasture in a most 
wonderful manner. When a bird on poor 
grazing will give a plucking not worth more 
than $40, or even less in cases of drought, the 
same bird kept in good condition, would 
have produced feathers worth $150, or even 
more. 

When a bird reaches maturity, at from 
three to four years of age, each wing produces 
twenty-five long white feathers or fifty feathers 
in all (besides the black ones) that are worth at 

















least $5 each. At Coronado Beach the feathers 
are worth from 25 cents to $8 each. 

It is best to draw the feathers at molting- 
time as then less painis given to the birds. 
In South Africa it was originally the custom 
of the keeper to coax the ostrich to come to- 
ward him by throwing to it some corn and 
then when the bird had its head down, the 
keeper would catch it by the neck. At the 
same moment several men would take hold 
of it by the feet and legs and compel it to 
squat down. Then its tailand wing feathers 
would be plucked. Another practice was to 
give the ostrich some dainties and while it 
was engaged in eating them, the keeper with 
a sharp knife would cut the feathers close to 
the skin. 

Subsequently in Algiers a box was devised 
with movable sides into which the ostrich 
was driven and the feathers then extracted. 
The directions given were that the feathers 
must be caught as near the skin as possible 
and pressed gently as if to stick them farther 
into the flesh, then twisted half way round. 
This movement removes the feather from 
its socket easily and without wounding 
the ostrich. A certain degree of dexterity is 
required for this operation which can then be 
rapidly performed after a little practice. 

A still later improvement is the plucking 
box now used in Cape Colony. It is a very 
solid wooden box, in which, though there is 
just room for one ostrich to stand, he cannot 
possibly turn around, norcan he kick, asthe 
sides of the box aretoo high. At each end of 
the box there is a stout door, the one open- 
ing inside and the other outside the inclosure. 
The birds are dragged upin succession to the 
first door, and, after more or less of a scuffle, 
pushed in and the door shut. There the two 
operators standing one on each side of the box 
have the ostrich completely in their power ; 
and with a few rapid snips of the shears re- 
move the long white plumes from his wings. 
At Anaheim, in California, the birds are 
driven into acorner of the corral by three men, 
two of whom blindfold them and the third 
plucks the feathers. 

Next the feathers are cleansed, sorted, and 
dyed for the market. Sometimes the white 
feathers are quite dirty, and then it is neces- 
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sary to wash them, after which they are dipped 
into strong raw starch, shaken in the hot 
sun, and two bundles of them beaten together 
until quite dry. Mrs. Annie Martin in her 
‘* Home Life on an Ostrich Farm,’’ says: 


‘The starch makes them look very pretty 
and fluffy and young ladies in England who 
economically wash their own feathers would find 
it a great improvement.” 


She also says : 


‘Ostrich feathers are quite tabooed by ladies 
in South Africa; they are too common, every 
Kaffir or Hottentot wearing one in his dirty bat- 
tered hat.” 


The classification of feathers requires dis- 
crimination ; thiscomes from long experience 
in handling them and hence it is best to fol- 
low the simple plan of arranging them in the 
natural order of their collection ; thus from 
males, the tail feathers, the wing feathers, 
the breast and back feathers should be each 
laid aside separately, and from females, the 
plain tail feathers, the plain wing feathers, 
spotted tail feathers, the breast and the back 
feathers should likewise bearranged by them- 
selves. In this condition they can besent to 
the market and the expert can then assort 
them according to his opinion of their value. 

Authorities seem to differ quite consid- 
erably in regard to the age of ostriches. Some 
say that they live for nearly one hundred 
years and that they are known to breed after 
they areeighty; but that they are shorter- 
lived seems now to be generally conceded 
and it is more likely that they live to be from 
twenty-five to thirty yearsof age. This is 
more probable and is consistent with the usual 
calculation of six times the period which it 
takes to arrive at maturity, which is the rule 
usually followed for birds and animals. The 
ostrich measures from head to foot from six to 
seven and a half feet, and when angry or ex- 
cited it can extend its neck in a vertical di- 
rection until its extreme measurement reaches 
ten feet. In the adult age an ostrich will 
weigh about one hundred pounds and some 
estimates place the weight of the male bird as 
high as three hundred pounds and that of the 
hen at two hundred and fifty pounds. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING A PRIMARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS. 


BY MRS. JAMES S. OSTRANDER. 


no especial knowledge or prepara- 

tion to teach an infant class, conse- 

quently the most inefficient and in- 
experienced were often assigned the task of 
caring for little children of the Sunday 
school. Happily for the church and the 
child, Christian educators have seen the folly 
of such a course, and are now advocating the 
most thorough preparation on the part of the 
teacher, and the wisest methods of teaching 
that which is to be taught. 

Two questions naturally present them- 
selves to our mind as we consider the sub- 
ject: 

’ 1. What should bethe qualifications of the 
primary teacher of the Sunday school ? 

2. What are the teaching methods that 
will bring the desired results? 

In this paper attention will be given to the 
consideration of the latter question, namely, 
Methods of teaching a primary Sunday- 
school class. At the outset let me suggest 
the subdivision of the primary class into 
three grades: First, the kindergarten grade, 
comprising the children of five years and un- 
der, over which should be assigned a teacher 
that has some knowledge of the methods and 
spirit of the kindergarten, in addition to her 
general qualification for teaching. 

Here no marked restraint should be put 
upon the children; conversational exercises 
should be encouraged and freedom of move- 
ment allowed so that the little child shall 
feel really and delightfully at home in the 
Sunday school. ‘‘ More sing! more sing !”’ 
shouted a three-year-old subject when there 
was a change of exercise. In this depart- 
ment we shall find pictures, blocks, black- 
board, and various objects to be used in 
teaching. 

The next grade, or first primary, may be 
either taught as a whole, or divided into small 
classes, according to the ability of the teacher 
in charge, or other circumstances, in either 
case the Scripture lesson for the day to be ar- 
ranged and taught by the principal teacher. 
For this grade, in addition to the already 
named supplies of the kindergarten grade, I 
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would suggest a sand map and sewing cards, 
These cards are about four inches by five in 
size, and have either drawn, printed, or hek- 
tographed on them a symbol of the Bible 
lesson for the day. They are to be taken 
home and sewed with bright-colored thread 
during the week, by the child, and brought 
back on the following Sabbath for the teach- 
er’s inspection and review of the lesson 
taught, of which the symbol is a connecting 
link. The ages of children in this grade 
should range from five to eight years. 

The third grade, or primary promotion 
class, should comprise children from eight to 
ten years old, or those whose intellectual 
capacity enables them to read and pronounce 
ordinary words. The grade should be sub- 
divided into small classes, with a qualified 
teacher over each class. Memorizing of 
hymns and Scripture texts, collection of 
money, and lesson questions are to be taught 
in these classes ; but the work of instruction 
delegated to these teachers must ever be sub- 
ject to the supervision of the principal of the 
department. 

It is in this class that the standard for pro- 
motion is ascertained by an annual examina- 
tion both oral and in writing, that from this 
grade the children may pass intelligently and 
with a diploma into the main department of 
the Sunday school, the teacher accompany- 
ing the class whenever advisable. Slates 
or pads in this grade may be used with in- 
terest by the scholars for copying the black- 
board work of the teacher. While not needed 
in some cases, it is desirable in others to 
have a library for the benefit of those who 
lack good reading in the home, and the best 
children’s paper that is published should be 
distributed throughout the department. 

An important question in the primary 
class is how to secure the attendance and 
promote its regularity. In this department 
more than any other, parents are responsible 
for the nonattendance of the children. Co- 
operation with the parents will help in this 
particular. The members of the class may 
help also. Commend a child for bringing in 
a new scholar. At the end of a quarter an- 
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nounce the name of the child that brought in 
the largest numberof new scholars. Write 
letters to absent children. I recall such a 
letter written toa little girl by her teacher 
which was received with delight and treas- 
ured long after it had accomplished its mis- 
sion. Still better is a personal visit from the 
teacher, who on making her call sends in her 
card to her little pupil ; children appreciate 
such little courtesies. The regular attend- 
ance remains largely with the teacher. 

Having a Roll of Honor hung upon the 
wall, and at the end of the quarter reading 
the names of scholars having been present 
every Sabbath, encourages some children ; 
they desire to have their names upon the roll, 
and also to hear the names read before the 
class. 

Attention to physical comfort is one way 
to keep scholars in the class ; a nervous child 
does not enjoy sitting next to an uneasy, 
restless boy or girl, and therefore asks to 
stay at home. I have seen seven boys al- 
lowed to sit on a bench that would accom- 
modate only five, the result being discomfort 
to all. 

In the registration of the scholars of the 
primary department much thought has been 
given. In very small classes the calling of 
the roll does well, and the children are 
pleased to answer to their names, but in 
large classes this plan takes too much time ; 
and other means must be employed to accom- 
plish the sameend. I believe that method 
to be the best which enables the child to as- 
sist in the registration of itself. There are 
many devices along this line. Each indi- 
vidual teacher would select that plan which 
seemed to meet the necessities of her case. 
The coupon method works well, though a 
little more expensive than some others. 

With this plan certificates of membership 
containing the rules of the school, are given 
out at the beginning of the quarter. Each 
child is known on the registry of the class by 
a number : Sarah B——, on roll book No. 20. 
Attached to the certificate card are twelve 
little coupons, numbered to correspond with 
the head of the card. The child receiving 
such certificate is required to hang it up in 
the house, and when she comes to Sunday 
school detach one of the coupons, bring it 
with her, and drop it into a box at the en- 
trance of the class room, From these cou- 
pons the secretary makes up the record of 
attendance some time during the session of 
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school. One advantage this method has over 
some others is that after thechild has dropped 
its coupon into the box there is no ticket 
to lose on the floor or elsewhere. Irregular- 
ities in attendance are easily detected by 
changing the color of the card quarterly. 

In a recent visit to a neighboring primary 
class I saw an oak registry frame filled with 
three hundred little compartments ; each was 
numbered and contained a card one inch by 
two, with corresponding numbers. Upon 
inquiry I learned that the scholar entering 
the class room said to a teacher sitting by the 
frame, ‘‘I am No. 30.’”’ The teacher takes 
card 30 from the frame, hands it to the child, 
who drops it into a box and takes her seat. 
After all the scholars present have registered 
the teacher makes up her attendance from the 
cards in the box. At the close of the session 
the secretary makes a list of the absent 
scholars from the cards remaining in the 
frame, gives it to the teacher in charge, who 
visits them before the next Sabbath. 

A card worn upon the neck of the child, to 
be punched as it enters the class room, isa 
good method. Another, a thick cardboard 
cut into the form ofa shield, numbered on 
each side ; these are used of two colors for 
the quarter, girls wearing red, boys blue. 
As the scholar passes the secretary’s desk 
the number is checked on the roll book. Mis- 
sion school children are fond of wearing any 
of these cards. 

The opening service of the primary class 
should be bright and brief, and participated 
in by the entire department, each grade tak- 
ing some special part. The whole should be 
characterized by a devotional manner. Songs 
of praise, reading from the Bible, Scripture 
responses, prayer, and closing with the 
Gloria Patri, make up the service. To have 
this service in print for those who can read is 
helpful. In large classes to have it stenciled 
on white muslin and hung before the class is 
a good plan. The commandments, Beati- 
tudes, the twenty-third Psalm, and the Creed 
can be procured at any large religious pub- 
lishing house, and ought to be part of the 
furnishing of the school. 

The closing exercises are more impressive 
when each grade of the department takes 
part, but sometimes the younger children are 
dismissed earlier than the rest. I approve 
however of the doors being opened, anda 
closing chant prayer sung by all, after which 
the Mizpah is repeated together in a reveren- 
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tial manner. Following this an appropriate 
march is played and each grade falls into 
line, walking quietly from the class room, 
and Sunday-school papers are distributed as 
the children pass out of the door. 

In the opening and closing (like all other 
exercises with children) there must be an aim 
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at variety ; changing service quarterly if not 
monthly. 

In the next paper will be discussed meth- 
ods of teaching and review of the lessons; 
this will embrace the study, illustration, and 
application of the lessons best adapted to this 
department. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN AT HOME. 
BY OLIVE RUTH JEFFERSON. 


SHALL never forget my first outlook 
| more than twenty years ago, on an April 
morning, from my window in a large 
mansion in New Orleans, upon the ex- 
tensive garden and grounds of one of the most 
attractive places on St. Charles Avenue, in 
all the resplendent glory of spring in the far- 
down Southland. Every tree and shrub, 
even the grass and the ‘‘ weeds of glorious 
feature’ were unlike the familiar foliage and 
flora of the three divisions of the country 
where I had lived until this time,—the New 
England coast, the valley of the Hudson, and 
the valley of the Ohio. But still the South- 
land was only half represented in the superb 
establishment. The residents, man and wife, 
were New England people, whom a forty 
years’ residence in this most cosmopolitan of 
southern cities had failed essentially to 
change in opinions and especially in the so- 
cial habits that survive all disruption of so- 
ciety. It needed the observation and experi- 
ence of later years, especially in the older 
portion of the South, to understand the en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Page and Editor Bagley in 
their glowing portraits of the Virginia house- 
hold of the bygone time. 

An extended and sympathetic observation 
through the homes of many of these states 
confirms the declaration of these writers that, 
for good or evil, this ante-bellum plantation 
home has forever departed. Now and then 
the traveler drifts into a country or suburban 
residence, especially east of the Alleghenies, 
where enough of this remains to enable a 
lively poetic imagination, by the help of the 
old-time tales of the elderly ladies, to recon- 
struct that social condition ; already so far 
away that the younger generation have no 
real conception of what it was. I calltomind 
one of these great, all-out-doors mansions, 
embraced as in outstretched arms by its 





broad piazza ; decorated with every variety of 
flowering and climbing plant ; every door and 
window wide open ; at night the whole inte- 
rior swarming with the flying insect world; 
the free and easy style of life meandering from 
room to room, with remote corners every- 
where for long, lazy communion, sentimen- 
tal, literary, religious, or social; the inde- 
scribable stir of the great dining room, the 
table groaning under the weight of every con- 
ceivable good thing, everybody talking, the 
colored brother circulating like a whirligig, 
the children ‘‘ onthe rampage,”’ with a colony 
of big dogs and pet cats and everything as 
jolly as if the ‘“‘lost cause’? had turned up 
the greatest ‘‘find’’ of the century. But all 
this is rapidly changing to a reminiscence. 
Twenty years more will relegate that old 
sunny South life, before 1860, to the en- 
chanted realm, whence will come forth per- 
haps the first really native American litera- 
ture, of which we have heard so much and 
seen so little during the last fifty years. 

But Iam not inclined, from all that goes 
on before my eyes, to join in the wail of lam- 
entation over the passing of the old-time 
southern home or order of society. 

I have too much faith in down-south 
woman nature to doubt that the daughters 
and granddaughters of these fine old folk are 
on the way through a period of transition, to 
the building of the southern home aftera 
broader, more exalted, more attractive and 
truly Christian fashion than anything in the 
picturesque past. Nobody can wander up 
and down this wonderland we call our South, 
from the Atlantic over to the Pacific, without 
bringing home an irresistible impression that 
nowhere in the world are such opportunities 
for comfortable, easy, and beautiful living as 
in this region, including the valley of the 
Ohio and the borderland, the region of the 
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northern Potomac and Chesapeake Bay. 

My own experience of many years inclines 
me, excepting a few favored localities around 
the Gulf, to say as little as possible in praise 
of the short southern winter. Outside the re- 
gion of poetry it comes to me as an endless 
wandering under leaden skies, through cheer- 
less landscapes, floundering through oceans 
of mud, in aclimateso restless and changeful 
that even a Boston east wind, a lake tempest, 
or a prairie cyclone would hardly do justice 
tothe theme. Even in the far South, during 
the brief winter, one is in perpetual risk of a 
deluge or such snaps of cold and fevers of 
heat as make life, to any one save the luxu- 
rious traveler ensconced in his ‘‘ palatial ho- 
tel,’ hardly worth the living. But there is, 
after all, a nine months’ year that bears out 
the boast of the sunny South. I recall the 
charm of late December at Old Point Comfort, 
with its matchless mingling of sea and shore 
as viewed from Hampton, and well remember 
the good old English lady who placed at the 
center ofher breakfast tablea rare china bowl, 
filled with roses from her garden imbedded in 
the first snow of Christmasday. Andifany- 
thing can charm even the worn-out city 
American, squeezed dry of all the genial 
juices of his being, it is the coming ofspring, 
allthe way from San Antonioto Washing- 
ton; the glorious ‘‘coat of many colors”’ 
which big Texas puts on at Easter; the su- 
perb golden garniture of the jessamine over- 
running and touching up the most desolate 
old plantation in South Carolina; the mag- 
nificence of rose life which all the way from 
Charleston to the western mountains of Ar- 
kansas, transfigurestheland. Surelyinsuch 
a climate, with a nature so unspeakably 
bounteous, it would be the failure of the ages 
if with her coming opportunities of comfort 
and culture the young womanhood of the 
South should fail to give us, in a not distant 
future, a type of home life which would com- 
bine the peculiar features of the elder with 
the more substantial advantages of the later 
day. 

But, first, I trust that all sensible house- 
keepers, in southern town or country, will 
set their faces against the impertinent intru- 
sion of the northern bric-a-brac cottage, at 
which even sober and stolid Queen Anne 
would have exclaimed in lively protest. Why 
these good people should permit a crowd of 
crazy architects to fill their new towns with 
these structures, hot boxes through the long 
H-Mar. 
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summer, shower baths in the pelting rains, a 
labyrinth of inconvenient little rooms, is past 


finding out. The good, substantial planta- 
tion house of the old time should be the cor- 
ner stone of the new home on which the 
southern girl should set her heart, long be- 
fore her wedding day. Surely a region of the 
country that gave to Boston a Richardson and 
to Chicago a Root, ought to furnish the archi- 
tects and builders of the new homes of its own 
people. It may bethat, in this as in some 
other things, the South is waiting for its 
woman-architect, who out of her native so- 
cial instinct and cultivated taste may de- 
sign the mansion fit to adorn her summer 
land. 

Our southern women, just now, are lifting 
the heavy end of the universal burden of 
household service in a transition period. 
Twenty years agoI heardas much grumbling 
over the servant-girl question in English 
homes as to-day in Boston and Washington. 
Everywhere in Christendom the professional 
household servant, maleand female, is emer- 
ging from the chrysalis of the old servitude to 
the full liberty of responsible citizenship. It 
is useless to try to bulldoze your New York 
coachman, whose vote may defeat you for 
Congress, or to try to ‘‘keep in her own 
place’’ Bridget, Minna, or Dinah, who prob- 
ably wears as stylish a gown as your daughter 
and expects to ride in her carriage or, at least, 
live in her own comfortable home. At pres- 
ent the old-time ideal colored cook, chamber- 
maid, ‘‘mammy,’’ what-not, hasemerged into 
a well-satisfied housekeeper on her own ac- 
count. The long streets of decent homes in 
our southern cities and the growing comfort 
of the better class of the colored people in the 
country, ought certainly to reconcile a Chris- 
tian woman somewhat to the inevitable 
changes of the servant supply. The average 
colored handmaid is now the same kind of 
woman that used to figureas a field hand. It 
is not strange that these crude, half-savage 
creatures should not come forth from the one- 
room cabin and the barbarous ways of living 
of several millions of their people full-fledged 
servants in the homes of the South. 

There seems only one way out of this pres- 
ent Slough of Despond and the leading edu- 
cational women of this section already see it. 
If our southern women aspire to live in the 
enjoyment of the good time that is certainly 
coming toward them, they must face the sit- 
uation ; establish schools of skilled house- 
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keeping, first for their own daughters and 
then for the colored girls, who can be trained 
to be the most desirable kind of serving 
women anywhere. But first the southern 
young woman must make up her mind, below 
all new education and accomplishment,tolearn 
the art of modern homemaking—by the aid 
of labor-saving machinery and the applica- 
tion of her best knowledge, taste, and execu- 
tive ability to what has now become the finest 
of the fine arts. Already the great schools 
established for these people are sending forth 
numbers of colored girls, well up in this ac- 
complishment. They will not be servants ; 
but, as teachers, housekeepers, and leaders 
among their own people, will greatly improve 
the classes below them, and, in time, lift their 
race above its present low level of family 
life. Every southern village should estab- 
lish at least one school of housekeeping as 
a part of its graded school system, with 
prizes for intelligent and faithful pupils and 
the offer of good situations at fair prices to 
its competent graduates. It will not help 
matters either to rail against present diffi- 
culties, to abide in the present exasperating 
condition, or attempt to bring in the foreign- 
born servant in place of the natural handmaid 
of the country. It is only by taking the 
‘bull in the china shop”’ by the horns and, 
for a generation, reorganizing household 
service according tothe Christian dispensa- 
tion of modern industrial ideas that the new 
departure can be realized. 

But, despite all these drawbacks, the ma- 
jority of young southern women in their 
home life are giving no evidence of degen- 
eracy. The irresistible social impulse, the 
heritage of their whole past, and the inevitable 
result of their environment of semitropical 
life, make society everywhere a delight and 
a refreshment to the visitor from every other 
portion of the world. Hospitality, in the 
sense of the indiscriminate entertainment of 
strangers, is a feature of pioneer life. But 
nine tenths of the South is still, in this re- 
spect, a new country and for many years to 
come there will be in its vast out-door spaces 
a great deal of the old-time hearty welcoming 
of every friendly stranger. In the towns the 
necessities of the past twenty years have al- 
most destroyed this charming feature of 
the ancient southern life. Ten years ago 
I found the houses of the well-to-do peo- 
ple, even in cities, crowded with the relics of 
less favored families, relatives, and friends, 
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often a bed in every room and almost an in- 
ability to extend elaborate hospitality to any- 
body. Even the negro cabins were crowded 
with waifs, picked up and adopted by the 
hard-working, kindly mothers, already at 
their wits’ end to keep their own offspring 
alive. 

This intensity of family affection and hold- 
ing together of all branches of the household 
is still one of the beautiful traits of home life 
among all classes of the southern people. 
Far hence may be the time when thefrightful 
dispersion of the household through the 
hotel, the boarding house, and the tenement 
house of our great northern towns, shall be- 
come the fashion down south. The wonder 
grows, the more we live among these people, 
at the prodigious reserve fund of native cheer- 
fulness that has survived the wreck of so 
much, and so bravely and beautifully carried 
the first generation after the Civil Warthrough 
the unspeakable sufferings and discomforts 
of the home life of the past twenty-five years. 
I verily believe, with all their drawbacks, the 
southern people of every class get more en- 
joyment out of their homeand social arrange- 
ments than the people of any other portion 
of the country. How they doit is, of course, 
the secret that never can be imparted ; some- 
how it is the outcome of the peculiar nature 
of the southern woman acting and reacting 
upon her surroundings ; with the great uplift 
ot hope that, like a rising sun, flames in the 
horizon of every high-spirited and progres- 
sive girl. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
live’ down in the dumps with the perpetual 
comic opera of negro life always in full play, 
with stage set around every southern home. 

With the coming of more comfort, larger op- 
portunities, extended industrial openings for 
women, and easier communication with all 
portions of the country and foreign lands, 
this peculiar social genius will assert itself 
and work out a new southern home of which 
even the romance of Mr. Page’s imagination 
will be only a prophecy. Here as in other 
things our southern women have as much to 
teach as to learn from all other portions of 
their own country and the women of every 
land. For it is the high prerogative of the 
American woman that, in every community, 
she may set her own republican fashion ; the 
outcome of herown finest experience, enriched 
by all that is best, with no obligation to imi- 
tate the worst, in the social and home life of 
every people under the sun. 
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WASTED PIANO PRACTICE. 


BY IRENE HALE. 


opposite windows of the court of the 

apartment house in which I live, I 

can see and hear two hands playing 
from morn till eve, on an old-fashioned square 
piano. The hands are small, thin, and white, 
belonging evidently toa woman. For three 
months now, I have listened at odd moments 
to this piano, and thought about the girl and 
her work ; and in sothinking I have been led 
towrite these words. During the three months 
she has practiced steadily the same few pieces, 
stopping, as a rule, only to eat her three 
meals each day. In comparing her playing 
of those three or four pieces to-day, with that 
of three months ago, Ican see little or no 
progress. The ¢empi seem unchanged and I 
hear the same old mistakes repeated again 
and again. I have wondered who her teacher 
might be, and whether the fault were his that 
she failed with all her good will to learn any- 
thing. I have speculated much about the girl 
as I stood at my fourth story window and 
watched the white hands—for only the hands 
and piano can be seen from my apartment— 
moving patiently up and down the keyboard 
in the dark room below. Poor girl! does she 
come from a distance? from some country 
town perhaps, where she worked to save 
money enough to study music in Boston? Is 
shestudying to be a teacher, or has shedreams 
of being a professional pianist? One or the 
other, surely, for without some such aim she 
would not plod away so many hoursa day. 
But she is only one of hundreds who have 
wasted, and are wasting time in a like man- 
ner. 

Usually it is the fault of the teacher ; once 
in a while the utter lack of ability, talent, or 
brains in the pupil is the cause. Scores of 
piano teachers are teaching and earning 
money forinstruction which is worse than none 
at all. They have taken a few lessons ; they 
play a few pieces in a more or less faulty man- 
ner; they please their ignorant friends whosend 
them pupils whom they lead on in their own 
mistaken ways. Many a modest good teacher 
cannot earn what these ignorant and unscru- 
pulous pretenders rake in from their victims. 
Parents are too often ignorant themselves and 
select a teacher for their children because of 
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some social influence, or in order to helpa 
friend, little realizing the harm they thus in- 
flict upon the children. It is impossible to 
be a good teacher with only a superficial smat- 
tering of an art. Goodteachers are not made 
in a day—but after much study and thought. 
A pupil of average ability, if well taught, 
should with two or three hours of good prac- 
tice a day, or with less time, easily make prog- 
tress. The six and seven hours are all non- 
sense. Mind and body are not capable of 
seven hours’ conscientious practice—except 
in rare cases—or for only a short time—with- 
out breaking down. Excessive practice is 
a great mistake which many learn too late. 
It is seldom that we can do well in two or 
three months that which people as clever, and 
cleverer than ourselves, have needed a year 
to accomplish. 

Let me give a few examples of very com- 
mon ways in which time and vitality are 
wasted on the piano as illustrated by the girl 
in the dingy room. She has all these ways, 
and her teacher certainly belongs to the class 
above mentioned. Her first great trouble is 
that she is not taught to think what she is 
doing, or trying to do. Shesits, I fancy, 
with her mind wandering often on other sub- 
jects, and vaguely imagines that as her fin- 
gers, machine-like, work away seven hours a 
day, she is doing all that is necessary. She 
makes the same mistakes over and over again. 
This alone shows lack of concentration. She 
little realizes that one hour of careful, enlight- 
ened practice would be worth dozens of her 
hours. 

She begins after breakfast with playing ex- 
ercises and scales. The five-finger exercises 
are ordinary and good ones, but she plays 
them through hurriedly and unevenly with 
apparently no thought of touch. The one 
good of five-finger exercises is the strict dis- 
cipline of hand and fingers. The notes are 
merely nominal, so that the mind can be con- 
centrated on absoluteevenness, ora firm,round 
tone in striking each finger, and on the sim- 
plest and best way of using the fingers. No 
good can come from rattling through exer- 
cises rapidly and thoughtlessly. Ten min- 
utes, even five minutes, of concentrated prac- 
tice of carefully selected five-finger exercises 
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is enough for the average student who allows 
perhaps two hours for her entire study each 
day. But for that short time the exercises 
must be most wisely chosen, or invented for 
the peculiar needs of each pupil, and varied 
gradually according to her progress; they 
must be a sort of essence of finger discipline. 
There should not be two, bringing about the 
same result. Each note played, each motion 
of a finger, must have a meaning, if we are to 
accomplish much with little time and direct 
methods. One great mistake in average piano 
work is the time used in practicing padding. 
Take a book of études ; examine an étude care- 
fully : you will find that for pure discipline 
of the hand, halfa dozen measures selected 
from that étude will contain all the difficul- 
ties in the whole, and if these alone are prac- 
ticed—the rest are comparatively useless. 
There is too much repetition in them as a rule. 
A certain musical figure is repeated in many 
different positions ; a number of these po- 
sitions, though they have different notes, 
are shaped alike for the hands ; consequently 
practice one—and you have practiced the 
others like it. Much time and nerve might 
be saved then, by studying fewer exercises 
and better ones, in a better way, with fewer 
pages of études. 

How about the scale-playing of our friend 
down stairs? Oh, quitethe usual style. She 
plays all the scales through each morning, 
beginning at the bottom of the keyboard and 
sweeping upward to the top and down again, 
the thumbs loudly asserting their importance. 
These scales never seem to go any better ; 
they frequently go worse. Time thrown 
away! Were she to take one scale each day 
and play it carefully five or ten times, rigidly 
disciplining her obstreperous thumbs and at 
the same time paying attention to evenness 
of touch and time, she could not help mak- 
ing progress. Theconstant hitches and false 
notes show that she is not even sure of the 
scale fingering, which should now be an old 
and well-learned story ; neither is her mind 
fully upon her work. The C scaleis the most 
difficult for the hands, as the thumbs never 
go under after black keys and thus they find it 
harder to do sosmoothly and evenly. The C 
scale should then have more study than the 
others. Many of the scales are so nearly 
alike as regards mechanical difficulties, that 
comparatively few of them need be practiced 
atatime. This is still more the case with 


arpeggios. 





An oldand favorite way of wasting time on 
the piano isstill in vogue. The girl below when 
studying a piece plays it through from begin- 
ning to end, over and over again, thus giv- 
ing undue practice to the easy parts and not 
enough to harder ones. The result is an 
uneven whole. The difficult passages never 
catch up with the easy ones. In beginning 
a new piecea student should beable after one 
or two readings to decide which will prove 
the difficult parts, and these should be worked 
at until they are on a level with the easy ones. 

Much of the bad fingering printed on music 
which has been put there by this one or that 
one for the publisher, is the cause of a vast 
amount of trouble and wasted time. I am 
always delighted to have a piece without fin- 
gering, forthenit iscomparatively plain sail- 
ing. A pianist if well taught, should know 
almost without a thought the best fingering 
for all scales and arpeggios. For these then 
he needs no written fingering, and the other 
passages he should be able to finger very 
quickly himself, according to their formation 
from scales, chords, and arpeggios. Thus 
he would save himself the trouble of learning 
the fingering of many other people, whether 
it be poor or excellent, 

We are all creatures of habits—both good 
and bad. Some pupils find it almost impos- 
sible to avoid restriking a false note, having 
done so once. A great help for that, I find, is 
to read a new piece so very slowly the first 
time that hardly a single false note need be 
struck. Ever afterwards there is no trouble 
with the notes of that particular composition. 
Such players should not do much sight- 
reading, for they will never then play any- 
thing in a clear and finished manner. Of 
course an absolute lack of reading at sight 
does not develop a quick reader. The indi- 
vidual needs in these respects must be care- 
fully studied and adjusted. There can be no 
general rule. 

Time and strength are wasted in using 
superfluous or double motions in the playing 
of notes or chords where the hand must be 
lifted from one to the other. For example, 
let us take a few consecutive chords. After 
the first chord is struck there is need of only 
one motion before playing the next one,— 
that of raising the hand from the keys. In 
rapid playing of these same chords there is 
only time for this one motion, and yet ninety- 
nine pianists out of one hundred manage to 
get in an extra little scrambling or fluttering 
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motion between the two chords. They are 
not sure of the next chord, and think to strike 
it more perfectly by making an extra little 
motion overit. The more they practice thus, 
the less sure they become. Why not keep 
the hands still while the eye grasps the next 
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chord to be played—and then play it with one 
clear, broad stroke? Never mind how far 
apart the chords are situated,—even if they 
are at the two ends of the piano,—let there 
be only one motion between them. Surety 
will then be the ultimate and inevitable result. 


WOMAN’S WORLD IN LONDON. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


papers have been busy summing up 

the year’s work in the various depart- 

ments of art, industry, and politics. 
Fresh from these reports, the present seems 
to me the right moment to ask what English- 
women have done in 1892, even if the results 
of my questioning cannot be printed for some 
few weeks to come. 

Their record on the whole, I think, is good. 
In politics they have made no definite ad- 
vance to counterbalance their substantial loss 
in ’91, when women were declared in the 
courts not qualified to serve on the County 
Council. But, in. their many societies and 
organizations, they have been very active ; 
no doubt, if Liberals, they would assure you 
that to their efforts is in a large measure due 
the Gladstonian victory at the late elections ; 
if Conservatives, they would be as certain 
that, but for the Primrose Dames, the Tory 
defeat must have been still more disastrous ; 
and in both cases, they would be quite right 
in claiming much credit for themselves. 

Neither at college have women achieved 
any extraordinary success—any signal tri- 
umph like that of Miss Fawcett the year be- 
fore. But the average maintained is high as 
ever; there has been no retrogression ; the 
one irreparable loss to chronicle is the death 
of Miss Clough of Newnham. 

In literature, actual accomplishment has 
been greater. Some of the notable books of 
the year have been written by women. These 
have already been criticised in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN at the time of their appearance, 
but to glance for a moment at the list is to 
help one to realize better the quantity and 
quality of women’s work in this field. Per- 
haps the two most talked about belong to 
fiction: Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ David 
Grieve,’ of which it is not my intention 
here to say a word in criticism ; and ‘‘ Aunt 


be the last two weeks the English 


Anne,”’ by Mrs. Clifford, to whose reputation, 
already distinguished, this, her last novel has 
added not a little. Among the minor poets 
of England several women are conspicuous, 
and they have published volumes of verse 
during the last twelve months : Mrs. Graham 
R. Tomson, who probably is one of the best 
known in America; ‘‘ Violet Fane,’’ who, in 
her time, has been called the English Sappho ; 
Miss Tynan and Mrs. Alice Meynell, both on 
the staff of that clever paper, the National 
Observer; and Miss Mathilde Blind, who 
wrote the ‘‘Life of George Eliot’’ for the 
Famous Women Series. And then, in a more 
studious line, illustrating the results of the 
higher education of women, we have sucha 
book as Miss Katherine A. Raleigh’s trans- 
lation of the ‘‘Gods of Olympos’’ by A. H. 
Petiscus, containing a preface by Miss Jane 
E. Harrison, who gives so many lectures on 
classical subjects at the British Museum and 
elsewhere. These I consider the works of 
greatest distinction among a host of publi- 
cations by women. 

In art, less is to be recorded. Here, cer- 
tainly, it has not been a productive year. In 
June last I wrote of the mediocre display 
made by women artists in the exhibitions, 
and since then they have not given mea 
chance to be more complimentary. The most 
interesting incident in their artistic world, 
indeed, is the task intrusted to several of the 
more prominent of their number to decorate 
the walls of the English Section in the 
Woman’s Building at Chicago. The superin- 
tendence of the decorations was intrusted to 
Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, who is an American 
but who has lived so long in England that 
she is now more identified with this country 
than her own. For her sake, it is much to 
be regretted that the work was not defi- 
nitely given to and undertaken by her until 
a very late date, while the rates of payment 
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offered, I hear, are unfortunately small. Un- 
der these circumstances, the chances are that 
Mrs. Merritt, who is fully qualified for the 
duties assigned to her, and her fellow-workers 
may not be able to do themselves full justice. 
But the accomplishment of the work belongs 
to ’93, and I am not now concerned with the 
future. Interesting too is the ‘‘ Life of An- 
gelica Kauffmann’’ which appeared but re- 
cently; for though Miss Angel, as Miss 
Thackeray called her in her story, was im- 
mensely overrated during her life, she is to 
be remembered as the woman painter honored 
by the Royal Academy. She was elected a 
member of that body, which shows that 
Academicians were then less conservative, if 
no more discerning than they are to-day. 
From France has come a fresh stimulus to 
the English advocates of women’s rights. 
The French are beginning to discuss the 
question of female enfranchisement as they 
have not discussed it since the time of Sieyés 
and Condorcet and the French Revolution. I 
do not refer solely to the sensational para- 
graph going the rounds of the press, an- 
nouncing that Sarah Bernhardt is about to 
seek election as Deputy ; this probably is the 
merest d/ague. But serious writers in the 
papers, notably in the Figaro, are arguing 
that it is absurd, where universal suffrage is 
accepted, to leave women without a vote. 


This is good news to the people here who 
have long supported the same doctrine. 

I have given but the briefest summary of 
the year’s work. But I fancy that any one 
looking over it would point to the books and 
movements mentioned as undeniable proofs 
of woman’s progress. It is instructive, 
therefore, at this juncture in our history—or 
development as the more enthusiastic would 
put it—to pause and consider what subject 
it is that just now is stirring and agitating 
woman’s world above all others ; that is fill- 
ing the columns of women’s gossip in the 
daily papers, and is well to the fore in all the 
weekly and monthly publications devoted to 
women ; that has inspired grave editorials and 
solemn debate. Ought it not by rights to be 
the sweetness and strength of woman’s voice 
as poet, her special qualifications as novelist, 
her ability as politician, her distinction as 
scholar? It ought indeed. But instead, 
woman’s present all-important problem, to 
judge by the press, is whether or no she will 
wear crinoline in the immediate future! It 
would be pitiful, were it not so tragic. We 
boast of our intellectual emancipation and 
we are still the slaves of fashion. We demand 
our political rights, and yet, if Worth but 
decrees it, of our own free will we are ready 
to handicap ourselves by wearing the most 
uncomfortable dress that was ever made. 


*“WOO’D AN’ MARRIED AN’ A’,” 


BY ANNA CHURCHELL CAREY. 


N a fashionable store in one of the large 
cities is a counter displaying a varied 
assortment of distorted cups and saucers 
marked ‘‘engagement presents.”” This 

custom of giving engagement presents is 
one of only recent growth, and is but an- 
other proof of the ever-increasing elaborate- 
ness with which Americans do everything. 
Whether it is our increasing wealth or our 
general lack of good taste that makes us dis- 
satisfied with simplicity one hardly feels able 
to say, but this growing desire to do every- 
thing in an elaborate way will, in time, 
disgust people to such an extent as to bring 
simplicity again into favor. 

The simple and beautiful custom of sending 

cut flowers to a young woman upon the an- 
nouncement of her engagement is one that 





no person could find good reason to criticise, 
but this attractive way of sending one’s best 
wishes is disappearing, and the cup and 
saucer taking its place; and now in many 
cases the fashionable cup and saucer is being 
put aside for more handsome and expensive 
presents. The bunch of roses, so soon to 
fade, is much more fitting at such a time 
than a lasting present; for all engagements 
do not result in matrimony, and these gifts 
often prove a source of embarrassment rather 
than pleasure. 

A mortifying experience was that ofa 
young woman whose engagement was broken 
only a few weeks after it was announced. 
There was a large family connection on both 
sides, and the result was, that she was in- 
stantly showered with the most elegant cups 
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and saucers and bric-a-brac of all kinds. 
Imagine her state of mind when she felt com- 
pelled to return each of her gifts with an ex- 
planatory note. And it was almost as awk- 
ward for those to whom the articles were 
returned as it was for the girl herself. 

Another engaged girl showed her display 
of silver and china with anything but pleas- 
ure. After a moment’s conversation her 
feelings got the better of her, and she con- 
fessed that she thought that the giving of 
presents at such atime was in exceedingly 
bad taste,and that she would like to send 
every one back to its giver. Many a girl of 
refinement and taste feels in just this way. 
Reserve your gift until the wedding—if you 
must send one. The giving of gifts is a deli- 
cate matter, and on such occasions as these 
itis much better to do too little than to run 
the risk of doing too much. One woman has 
in her safe a valuable piece of solid silver 
which she has never taken out of its case ; 
and forthe simple reason that the person 
who sent it to her was so much of a stranger 
that it gave her an unpleasant feeling of ob- 
ligation. 

Fifty years ago or more, in this country, 
wedding presents were given only by the 
immediate family of the bride and groom, 
and as, in those days, young couples often 
started with but little worldly goods, these 
presents were really to establish them in 
housekeeping. Now, the giving is of the su- 
perfluities, and it has so multiplied that an 
occasional bride, in self-defense, has en- 
graved upon her invitations, ‘‘ No presents.”’ 
Itis not an unusual thing to hear people 
complain over the fact that they have to give 
a wedding present, or that the year has been 
rather an expensive one, as so many of their 
friends have been married. Does any one 
care to receive presents given in sucha 
spirit? Thecure for this matter lies chiefly 
with the giver, who should have the inde- 
pendence and delicacy not to send a present 
unless it represents a real kindness toward 
the bride and groom. He should ask himself 
not whether a present is expected, but 
whether his own feeling or his degree of ac- 
quaintance with the bride or groom is such 
as to justify him in sending one. It should 
not be sent to square some social account, or 
from a sense of duty, or in the spirit of the 
bachelor of fifty who said that he thought 
that it was time that he should reap some of 
the wedding presents that he had sown. The 
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true feeling is that of the giver who said that 
he liked to think that his friends had some 
littie remembrance from him to take with 
them to their new home. 

A young couple just starting in life, with 
only enough for simple and economical liv- 
ing, received at their wedding several hun- 
dred handsome, expensive, and many ofthem 
ornate presents; presents from relatives 
whom they had never seen, from mere ac- 
quaintances, and from people for whom they 
cared nothing. It took them years, as they 
said, to live down these presents. Many of 
them they simply put in asafe deposit vault ; 
but they felt under obligation to each giver 
of gifts, and when in turn, these friends and 
acquaintances were married, the young couple 
felt in duty bound not only to send them a 
present, but one that as nearly as possible 
approached in financial value that given to 
them. Nor isthe financial burden the only 
one with which young couples have to strug- 
gle. Their friends’ taste is too often not 
theirs, and the results are such that it has 
been suggested that every home for a newly 
married pair should have a ‘‘ wedding pres- 
ent room ’’—with a good lock and key to the 
door. 

It is said of an eminent American artist 
that after he and his wife returned from their 
wedding tour they took counsel with them- 
selves, and after a careful examination of a 
large number of pieces of bric-a-brac which 
had been given them, they decided that it 
was not fair to the world that such hideous- 
ness should be allowed to exist, and so these 
works of art were broken and deposited in 
the ash barrel. There are many brides who 
would wish to do likewise, but dare not. 

A dainty gift was sent to one bride on the 
morning of her wedding day, of three four- 
leaf clovers freshly picked. The bride 
wore one and carried a second in her prayer 
book, while the groom wore the third in his 
buttonhole. It was justas much of a re- 
membrance as though it had been worth 
hundreds of dollars, and probably one which 
the bride will remember more definitely than 
many of the pieces of silver given her. 

It behooves us to call a halt in the giving 
of engagement presents and to curb as much 
as possible promiscuous giving in wedding 
presents. A wedding is a family rite, andan 
intimate sharing in it belongs to those alone 
who are nearest the bride and groom in blood 
and in sympathy. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN DRESS. 






BY FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 


Chairman Committee on Dress of National Council of Women. 


most women like changes in the 
weather, with the feeling expressed 
by the old couplet : 


‘What can’t be cured 
Must be endured.” 


Pest in dress are accepted by 


But fashions in dress are by no means heaven- 
sent. Long ago M. Dupin, in a speech be- 
fore the French senate, asserted that the 
leaders of fashion in France, and through 
France of the whole civilized world, were 
women who ‘‘could not be admitted into 
good society in any country.’’ Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in commenting on this said : 

‘This is the reason why the fashions have 
such an utter disregard of all those laws of 
prudence and economy which regulate the 
expenditures of families. They are made by 
women whose sole and only hold on life is 
personal attractiveness, and with whom to 
keep this up, at any cost, is a desperate ne- 
cessity. No moral quality, no association of 
purity, truth, modesty, self-denial, or family 
love, comes in to hallow the atmosphere 
about them, and create a sphere of loveliness 
as mere physical beauty fades. The ravages 
of time and dissipation must be made up by 
an unceasing study of the arts of the toilet. 
Artists of all sorts, moving in their train, 
rack all the stores of ancient and modern art 
for the picturesque, the dazzling, the gro- 
tesque ; and so, lest these Circes of society 
should carry all before them, and enchant 
every husband, brother, and lover, the staid 
and lawful Penelopes leave the hearth and 
home to follow in their triumphal march and 
imitate their arts. So the whole 
world of womankind is marching under the 
command of these leaders.’’ 

Though all this was written a quarter of a 
century ago, it applies equally well to the 
present situation, which is made more op- 
pressive by the adaptations and necessities of 
modern trade. 

There is almost constant change in fash- 
ions, but no enduring progress. To some it 
seems that we have more liberty because we 
have so great a variety of fashions to choose 





from. But this liberty is only within certain 
limits. I know of women who have inwardly 
rebelled strongly against the universally de- 
forming sleeves of the last few years—sleeves 
which give the wearer a more or less 
‘‘humped up,”’ short-necked appearance, de- 
stroying entirely the beautiful curve of the 
shoulder which artists have always ranked 
among the chief lines of womanly beauty. 
Yet these women have felt socially com- 
pelled to wear the ‘‘turretted sleeves,’’ be- 
cause all their acquaintances declared they 
were essential to good looks—such creatures 
of habit and imitation are we. 

But the most prominent evils in woman’s 
dress—so permanent amid all other changes 
that they are usually regarded as hopelessly 
fastened upon us—are the tight waist and the 
long skirt. Humped sleeves and bustles 
simulate deformity and dehumanize the out- 
line, but the tight waist interferes with the 
healthful action of all the internal organs, 
and the long skirt is a positive encumbrance 
and impediment to woman’s organs for work 
and locomotion,—her arms and her legs with 
their extremities. The long skirt not only 
acts as aconstant weight and hindrance to 
motion, but its successful management in 
going up and down steps, past obstructions, 
through the rain, in the wind, when sitting 
in cars frequented by tobacco users, even in 
kneeling to pray—requires the service of the 
hands and the superintendence of the head, 
thus interfering with the proper work of the 
hands and head, and needlessly taxing the 
nerves. 

By ‘“‘long skirt’’ I do not mean the trained 
skirt, but one of any length which requires 
the aid of the hands in going up and down 
ordinary steps. 

Those who have watched the changes of 
fashion during the last thirty years know 
how useless it is to wait for fashion to give 
women permanent relief. Fashion has no 
reasonable methods. At times she seems 
to be ‘‘ coming our way,’’ as when she gave 
us ankle-length gowns a quarter of a century 
ago, when hoopswent out. But how quickly 
were trained skirts—supposed to have been 
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forever banished except for court dress—de 
rigeur for all occasions and for all sorts and 
conditions of women. 

There is not space here to relate the efforts 
made in the past to relieve woman from her 
dress burdens. A movement is now in 
progress which has the promise of early suc- 
cess. One element of its strength is the fact 
that it expects no woman to step out alone, 
the observed of all observers, a martyr to odd- 
ity ; and requires of no one an entire aban- 
donment of long robes. 

This movement is under the auspices of 
the National Council of Women of the United 
States—the most representative organization 
of women in our country. Itself a member 
of the International Council of Women—both 
having been organized in Washington in 
1888—it is composed of a great number and 
variety of organizations of women (or men 
and women united) national in their scope or 
character, and represents through them more 
than a million women. It is constantly in- 
creasing through the admission to its mem- 
bership of additional organizations. It holds 
triennial conventions, the first one having 
been held in Washington in February, 1891, 
Miss Frances E. Willard presiding. At this 
convention the subject of woman’s dress re- 
ceived some attention, andin an executive 
session a resolution was passed to appoint a 
committee to carry forward the work. 

The committee appointed received instruc- 
tions to prepare a symposium on woman’s 
dress to be published in a leading magazine 
and to present to the Executive Board of the 
Council ‘‘its idea of an everyday business 
dress for women’’—a dress, as explained in a 
later resolution, ‘‘ suitable for business hours, 
for shopping, marketing, housework, walk- 
ing, and other forms of exercise.’’ 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Council in Chicago on the 14th and 15th of 
December, the committee (which met at the 
same place and time) presented, in a unani- 
mous report, ‘‘its idea of an everyday busi- 
ness dress for women.’’ 

At present writing this report, having been 
adopted by the Council, is in the hands of 
the executive officers for publication, but it 
has been given in substance to the public, 
through reporters for the press. Its points 
are these : 

Deprecating anything in the nature of a 
uniform and seeking only to increase wom- 
an’s freedom to wear what suits her person- 
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ally, the committee recommends certain 
essentials. For the.head, relief from unnec- 
essary weight and proper protection from 
sunshine and cold. Next the body, the 
union undersuits, of varying texture, price, 
and style. Over these, when needed, the 
equestrienne trousers and an underwaist. 
For the outer dress three styles are sug- 
gested and will be illustrated in the printed 
report,—the Syrian or dual dress of our Eng- 
lish sisters ; the gymnasium dress now used 
in the best gymnasia for women; and the 
American costume consisting of a short 
gown with leggings of the same material. 
These constitute a basis from which indi- 
vidual taste and judgment may vary. The 
committee also recommend loose and easy 
dressing of the neck, arms, hands, and feet— 
the shoes to have broad soles, to be loose 
across the balls and with room for straight 
toes, with low heels or none. 

The time of the World’s Fair has been 
chosen as a fitting occasion for a general 
testing of these principles of dress. The ne- 
cessity for much walking about the Fair 
grounds, tke outside steps and inside stairs 
of the many buildings, the crowding, the un- 
certainty of the weather, the danger of 
accidents, the variety of nationalities inter- 
mingled, the necessity for carefully conserv- 
ing one’s energies—all these are very evident 
reasons in favor of a loose, light, and short 
suit of clothing, and make it easy to effect 
the change personally and to accustom the 
general public to the innovation. 

The garments recommended are so easy of 
construction they can besupplied ready made, 
and the modern blouse or Garibaldi waist, and 
jackets of various kinds are already accessible 
everywhere. The coming demand for very 
high soft-topped shoes will soon meet with a 
supply, and women will ere long find them- 
selves relieved from much of the care and 
anxiety and expense of modern dress. 

Another work carried on by the committee 
on dress has helped to make this forward 
step in practical dress reform possible. For 
nearly a year a paper has been in circulation 
among leading women which has now re- 
ceived several hundred signatures. It reads 
as follows : 

‘We whose names are signed below consent 
to give our influence in favor of an improve- 
ment in woman’s dress which will allow herthe 
free and healthful use of the organs of her body 
when working or taking exercise. In signing 
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this paper no one of us becomes responsible for 
the suggestions of any one else, nor do we promise 
to wear or to endorse any particular style of dress. 
We simply give our influence to help start a 
strong and healthy movement in favor of freedom 
and common sense in dress, leaving ourselves 
free to work for it as seems best to each one.” 


Though this does not commit the signer 
very far, it means much in the way of 
*‘moral support’’ to a difficult undertaking. 
Among the hundreds of good women who 
have signed the paper with many encoura- 
ging messages, we may mention May Wright 
Sewall, Lady Henry Somerset, Frances E. 
Willard, Clara Barton, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Grace Greenwood, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Eliza 


Sproat Turner, Ella Dietz Clymer, Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Marian Talbot, Helen Campbell, Emily 
Huntington Miller, ‘‘Jennie June,’’ ‘‘ Marion 
Harland,’’ Anne Whitney, Isabel C. Barrows, 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, and many other women physicians, 
Rev. Anna Shaw and other clergywomen. 
But the list is quite too long to give here in 
full. Best of all are the long lists from 
women’s colleges and normal schools, now 
coming in headed by the lady presidents, 
presidents’ wives, and teachers. They mean 
something by these signatures. There is 
great hope for women and for all the sons 
and daughters of women in this movement 
toward more rational and artistic dress. 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan”’ from the '‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.’’ 


N the last years of her life the mother of 

| Napoleon I. amused herself in compos- 
ing her autobiography ; dictating to her 
maid of honor Mile. Rosa Mellini. ‘‘I 

was married,’’ she said, ‘‘ at the age of thir- 


teen years to Charles Bonaparte, who was a 
handsome man, aslargeas Murat. Atthirty- 
two years of age I was left a widow.... 
Nineteen years after my marriage I was the 
mother of thirteen children, eight of whom 
were living. I devoted myselfentirely tothe 
direction of my family, and left home only to 
attend mass.’’ She added that her mother- 
in-law attended mass for each of her grand- 
children, which ended in her going for this 
purpose eight times a day. Madame Bona- 
parte remarks that if it is good to go often to 
church, the first duty of a mother is to leave 
her family as seldom as possible. ‘‘ Be- 
sides,’’ she says, ‘‘ my presence was necessary 
to hold the reins of government over my 
children while they were small. My mother- 
in-law and my husband were so indulgent 
that at the least cry, at the least reprimand, 
they ran to the child, giving it a thousand ca- 
resses. As for me I was stern or indulgent 
as the case required ; thus I was obeyed and 
loved by my children, who even after they 
were grown, always gave evidence of the same 
love and respect for me.”’ 

Such was Madame Mére [the name bestowed 
upon her after Napoleon came to the throne, 
mere being the French word for mother] in 


dictating her memoirs. Such was she also in 
writing her letters. One might believe, on 
reading them, that the whole family history 
was composed only of details, of incidents. 
She speaks only of domestic affairs, of her 
health and that of her children. 

And yet the biography of this woman 
whose correspondence was so small, furnished 
Baron Larrey the matter for two large volumes. 
He saw her at Rome when she was old and 
blind and he brought back from the Rinuc- 
cini Palace an ineffaceable impression. Sig- 
nora Letizia was not only the mother ofa 
great man ; among the women who willingly 
or unwillingly have played a réle in history, 
there are few more attractive, more original, 
more curious, to study than is she. 

‘* My father,’’ wrote Napoleon, ‘‘ married a 
noble and excellent woman, Marie-Letizia- 
Ramolino. My mother had from her youth 
as many solid qualitiesascharms. She made 
the happiness of her husband and lived be- 
loved of her children.’’ He adds also that 
she was a beautiful woman and that she was 
capable of ruling a kingdom. Her true vo- 
cation lay in managing her household, in 
maintaining order and peace in the family, in 
conciliating varying interests, in making 
every one listen to reason. If Napoleon 
did not owe his imagination to her, it was 
from her that he inherited his love of order, 
of discipline, and of government. 

In a moment of impatience and ill humor 
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Napoleon said, ‘‘Madame Letizia is only a 
citizen.’’ He wished that she could accom- 
modate her manners, her language, her feel- 
ings, to her new destiny. But she remained 
what she hadalways been ; it wasin vain that 
her fortune changed. Shechanged not. She 
preserved always her natural manner of 
speaking, never in the least modifying her ac- 
cent. Napoleon desired that she should no 
longer call him Mapolione. ‘‘ Let hercall me 
as does everybody else,’’ he said to his broth- 
ers, ‘‘Bonaparte, not Auonaparte, that is 
worse than NMapolione/ Let her say the first 
consul, or the consul for short ! Yes, I should 
like that better. But, Vapolione / that makes 
me impatient!’ But his impatience was all 
in vain—Nafpolione he always remained for 
her. She admired him, but he could not 
command her, 

The emperor reproached Madame Letizia 
for ‘‘her passion for economy,’’ but she had 
learned it at a stern school. This woman 
who forgot nothing recalled that at Marseilles 
it was with difficulty that she could make the 
twoends meet. In that time of proscription 
and misery, she learned in the fullest sense 
the value of money. She carefully taught 
her daughters economy, sending one to the 


market to buy provisions, charging the sec- 
ond to oversee the establishment, and the 


third to keep the accounts. Since that time 
all had changed except the sentiments and 
the habits of Madame Mére, and she saw with 
chagrin her daughters, Elisa, Pauline, Caro- 
line, rivaling her daughters-in-law in luxury 
and elegance. 

Thedays of Napoleon’s prosperity and great- 
ness were hard days forher. Shecould not 
conceal the fact that the more powerful he be- 
came the more he drifted away from her. One 
day at a family reunion, he having presented 
his hand for her to kiss, she pushed it quickly 
from her, and it was he who bent to kiss the 
hand of his mother. She said, ‘‘ You know 
that in public I treat you with respect for I 
am your subject, but in private I am your 
mother ; and when you say to me ‘I wish,’ I 
respond ‘I do not wish.’’? To havea son for 
a master was a reversal of the laws of na- 
ture, and she always lived close to nature. 

She was seventy-three when King Jerome 
with his wife and children arrived at Rome. 
They found her slight and thin, with her dark 
eyes full of vivacity, a true type of the Corsi- 
canrace. A robeof black merino andaturban 
of the same color, composed her unique 
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toilet. She was mourning for her first dead, 
Elisa and Napoleon. She had more than 
once asked that she might go to St. Helena 
to live with Napoleon in his imprisonment. 

Madame Mére said her life really ended with 
the fall of the emperor. Retiring to Rome 
in the Rinuccini Palace, she renounced every- 
thing. ‘‘No more visits in any society, no 
more theater-going, which had been my only 
distraction in moments of melancholy.’’ But 
she still lived on and when asked her secret, 
she said, ‘‘I always leave the table with an 
appetite, and at every misfortune I resign 
myself to the will of God.” 

But pious as she was, her great consolation 
was philosophy. She wrote to King Jerome 
in 1821, ‘‘At the first moment of receiving 
bad news, I am afflicted ; but at the second, 
I hope more than I grieve.’? Two years later 
she wrote to Lucien, ‘‘ You must have known 
now for a long time that the greater part of 
human life is composed of vexations and mis- 
fortunes. This knowledge ought to give us 
power to rise above all that can happen to us, 
especially when it is not our fault.” She 
loved better to talk than to write. ‘‘Myson,”’ 
she once said of Napoleon, ‘‘ has perished 
miserably, far from me; my other children 
are proscribed. I see them die one after an- 
other... . Iamold, without glory, without 
honor. Ah, well! I would not change places 
with that of the first queen of the world.” 
And she added, ‘‘It is necessary to live ac- 
cording to one’s position ; when one is no 
longer queen, it is ridiculous to try to be one. 
Rings ornament the fingers but when they 
fall away the fingers remain.’’ Such was the 
philosophy of Madame Mére. 

Other bitter experiences she passed through, 
She had a fall in which she broke her thigh, 
and was ever after confined to her room ; and 
later she was stricken with blindness. She 
tried to forget all her troubles in thinking of 
the great man she had given to the world. 
The glory of this son had at first blinded her 
eyes; but since her misfortunes she could 
fixedly contemplate his brilliancy. She used 
to recall what an old farmer once said to her 
of Napoleon. ‘If God grants a long life to 
this little monsieur, he will not fail to become 
the first man in the world.”” God did not 
grant him a very long life, but he needed only 
thirty years to fulfill the prediction ; and the 
Signora Letizia rejoiced in that she had not 
lived in vain. She died at the age of eighty- 
six. 
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SOME ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 


THE month of January afflicted the country 
with a death list containing a remarkable 
number of illustrious names. The name of 
ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes stands in 
painful prominence at the head of this list. 
The only living ex-president, Hon. Grover 
Cleveland—on the eve of changing places 
with President Harrison—honored himself 
and us by making a long journey to attend 
the funeral solemnities of his illustrious pred- 
ecessor. Heconveyed in this way a digni- 
fied rebuke tothe small politicians of both 
parties who have pursued Mr. Hayes in his 
retirement, during almost twelve years, with 
a malignant resentment and a rancorous 
calumny which has had no parallel in our 
political history. This persecution is itselfa 
proof that the president of the United States 
from 1877 to 1881 was a great statesman of 
high purpose and patriotic impulses. We 
have no fit use to make of our ex-presidents. 


They retire, sometimes in middle life, loaded 
with an official dignity which foolish people 


consider a bar to any useful occupation. No 
ex-president has behaved himself more be- 
comingly than Rutherford B. Hayes. Like 
Washington, he retired to his farm and de- 
voted to it, like Washington, the rest of his 
days. This dignified occupation, though 
supported by so distinguished an exampleas 
that of the Father of his Country, was turned 
into a jest and an occasion for petty slander. 
But all these things are a proof of the height 
and breadth of the man. Ennobled by death, 
relieved by it from senseless malignity, his 
memory will pass into the hands of historians 
and the generations tocome. We risk little 
in forecasting for him a growing and endur- 
ing fame as one of the few really great presi- 
dents in the nineteenth century. 

Each branch of the government has been 
smitten by bereavement. In Justice Lamar 
of the Supreme Court the judiciary depart- 
ment loses a member of national fame. Law- 
yer, soldier, legislator, judge, Mr. Lamar 
won distinction in every calling and extorted 
admiration from those of his fellow-citizens 
who rejected his politics and could not forget 
that he was on the wrong side of the civil 


conflict. The Senate has lost an eminent 
member in Senator Kenna; and so each of 
the three departments of the national govern- 
ment is draped in mourning. 

To this list of eminent dead we must add 
one of the best-known names of officers of 
our late armies. General Benjamin F. Butler 
was already famous when the Civil War 
broke out. When the war ended every child 
in the land knew his name, and he did not 
permit us to forget him during these twenty- 
eight years of peace. By some unconscious 
art, or by the singular originality of his 
character, he easily commanded notoriety ; 
and it is probable that the uniqueness of his 
genius will keep his memory green for 
along period. He was not, perhaps was 
not, a really great man, but he was 
wholly himself and a strong personal- 
ity is one attribute of greatness. He 
had troops of enemies and few friends, and 
the former served him better than hosts of 
the latter could have done. He aspired to 
the presidency, but his failures did not break 
his granitic heart ; and dying full of years 
he died in the harness of his legal profession. 

James G. Blaine was, in the judgment of 
a vast majority of his countrymen, the great- 
est of Americans at the time of his death. 
He built his memory securely into the na- 
tional life by long service in the two Houses 
of Congress, by a brilliant career as secretary 
of state, by successful authorship, and by 
popular and forensic oratory of a singularly 
magneticcharm. Like other leading Ameri- 
can statesmen he had desired to be president ; 
but unlike others he outlived that desire and 
in 1888 and in 1892 emphatically declined to 
be a candidate for that office. Enthusiastic 
friendships and intense personal and partisan 
enmities marked his career; the enmities 
died while he yet lived ; the friendships will 
long keep his memoryin blossom. No other 
death has unsealed so many fountains of 
tears. 

These area few of our losses in a single 
month on the secular side of society. The 
American church has lost something more 
than a supreme pontiff in the sudden death 
of Phillips Brooks. He had been for a short 
time a Protestant Episcopal bishop. But 
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men called him neither Bishop Brooks, nor 
Doctor Brooks. His name was enough be- 
cause his personality was so distinct, so 
large, so attractive, so forceful. In him 
American Christianity has lost a MAN, a 
something indescribably more than a 
preacher or a bishop. The personal influ- 
ence which he exercised overtopped all pro- 
fessional office and gave him a unique place 
in the church of Christ. His admirers and 
lovers were of all denominations and of none. 
He was aconsecrated man, reaching men by 
his consecrated humanity. He will be re- 
membered as a man who reached and lived 
the ideal of a Christian Apostle—a man 
whose personality preached Jesus Christ. 

Our list of distinguished dead is far from 
complete, but it is long enough to suggest a 
vastly important reflection. The workmen 
die ; that the work may go on new workmen 
must be always in training. The cultural 
wotk of the world—religious and educa- 
tional—must be maintained with unresting 
diligence. The church and the school must 
produce masters, athletes, skilled workers, 
to go to the front in the progress of the world 
and lead on and work on to the good, the 
better, and the best of our aspirations. 


SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CEN- 
TERS. 


Our census bulletins tell no story more in- 
teresting or wonderful than that of the growth 
of the southern states, in nearly all material 
interests, within the past decade. Itisa 
fresh chapter in the history of American 
progress that compares favorably with any of 
the most marvelous facts in our development. 
In 1880 the South was essentially an agri- 
cultural region, not yet entirely emerged 
from the chaotic and impoverished condition 
in which the war left her. In 1890 we find 
her industries greatly diversified, her young 
factories giving employment to hundreds of 
thousands of wage-earners; and though, 
during the decade, the South increased in 
population only twenty per cent, she is now 
annually turning out $1,000,000,000 worth of 
agricultural and manufactured products more 
than in 1880; and nothing is more certain 
than that her rate of growth in the produc- 
tion of wealth during the decade now passing 
will far exceed that of her recent astonishing 
advancement. 
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It is enough to make those northern people 
who have not kept pace with the news of 
southern progress rub their eyes with aston- 
ishment to read that Richmond is now build- 
ing many of the finest locomotives running 
on southern railroads; that the same city 
secured against northern competition the 
contract for building the great engines of our 
war ship 7exas ; that the South is annually 
shipping a million tons of coal to New Eng- 
land ; that the finest ship yard in the world, 
and the largest dry dock on the Atlantic 
coast have been built at Newport News ; that 
Roanoke, Va., in ten years has grown in pop- 
ulation from 600 to 25,000, paying its work- 
men $4,000,000 a year and having $8,000,000 
invested in factories; that in a Kentucky 
valley where only fifty people lived in 1880, 
now stands the town of Middlesborough 
which has nearly completed a $2,000,000 fur- 
nace and steel plant ; that the towns of Little 
Rock, Macon, Chattanooga, Lexington, 
Houston, and Birmingham, which figured in 
the census of 1830 as containing not a single 
manufacturing establishment, now support 
1,002 factories, dealing with iron, wood, and 
textile manufactures and giving employment 
to many thousands of toilers; that Atlanta 
inten years has advanced from 196 to 333 
factories, Augusta from 60 to 417, Charleston 
from 194 to 566, Memphis from 138 to 302, 
Mobile from g1 to 229, Norfolk from 105 to 
366, Richmond from 598 to 950, and a score of 
other towns in like proportion ; and that the 
percentage of increase in railroad mileage, in 
passengers carried, in freight moved, and in 
total earnings has been far greater than in 
our western states, while the development of 
the country opened up by these new roads 
and extensions has really only just com- 
menced. Such facts as these speak elo- 
quently of the enormous enterprise and 
thrift that are rapidly placing theSouth, long 
the unfortunate part of the country, upon a 
level with the most advanced and prosperous 
portions of our domain. 

Though this development may go on with 
colossal strides it will be long before the 
South will attain the full measure of her 
height. Her population is still sparse. The 
manufactories she has founded are still in 
their infancy. Her large towns are compara- 
tively few. She has barely scratched the 
surface of her treasures of coaland iron. Her 
forests are still nearly virgin. We did not 
know the potentialities of the South so long 
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as the plantation was almost the only type of 
organized industry and manual labor was fit 
for slaves alone. We did not know that 
West Virginia had a larger coal area than 
Great Britain, that Alabama’s mineral re- 
sources were as large or larger than those of 
Pennsylvania, that Tennessee’s forests were 
almost inexhaustible, that the resources of 
several southern states were so rich and 
varied that if the commonwealths were cut off 
from the rest of the world they could become 
rich ; and the South is only just beginning 
to take advantage of its opportunities for the 
creation of enormous wealth. 

So we are seeing scores of towns that were 
known only as fairly prosperous trading cen- 
ters, now erecting hundreds of great build- 
ings in which they may work up the rich 
materials at theirhand. In moresensesthan 
one these new forms of enterprise are confer- 
ring enormous benefits upon the South. So 
long as her people are mainly agriculturists 
they are, of necessity, idlers during a consid- 
erable part of the year. To-day every new 
cotton, wool, and wood-working factory, 
every new furnace and mine broadens the in- 
dustrial field and the opportunities for steady 
employment on every working day the year 
round. Why should the South buy from 
northern mills the manufactured products of 
her own mines and fields? One of the most 
interesting facts relating to southern prog- 
ress is the wonderful increase of cotton man- 
ufactures which are gradually extending be- 
yond jeans and drillings to the weaving of 
finer grades of cloth. A bale of cotton sent 
away from Atlanta, Norfolk, or Galveston 
returns about $35, only a very small part of 
which remains in those places. But when 
they work the bale up into cotton goods it 
brings at least $70, and often more, and the 
most of its enhanced value is paid to the 
toilers of those cities. Atlanta’s cotton fab- 
rics are already sold in South America, Japan, 
and China. Her three cotton mills give em- 
ployment to over 1,000 persons, and the city 
expects soon to empley 2,500 hands and to 
show an annual product of at least 50,000,000 
yards of cloth. Galveston is making duck 
and sheetings for the South American and 
Mexican trade. Norfolk has just opened her 
fourth cotton mill and more are on the way. 
Knoxville is not only making cotton cloth, 
but its woolen mills are earning so good a 
name that their product is in demand in other 
states. These are gratifying signs of a ten- 
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dency throughout the cotton states to make 
the product a source of greater wealth at 
home than it has ever been before. Cotton 
is no longer king in the South. Foreign 
markets are drawing largely upon other 
sources of supply. Depressed prices have se- 
riously embarrassed the southern planter. 
His recent embarrassments however will 
prove a blessing in disguise if they stimulate 
the tendency to more widely diversified in- 
dustry ; and if the South keeps cotton more 
largely in her own hands, from the planting 
to the loom, the industry will ever remain 
among her foremost sources of wealth. 

Everything points to the permanency of 
the new era. It cannot be otherwise with 
capital becoming more adequate every year 
for the development of the South’s resources 
which are found at the very doors of her 
shops and mills and furnaces. The South 
has shared in the general depression in trade. 
She has suffered in some ways from evils that 
are the inevitable result of unhealthy booms. 
She has not been attracting immigration as 
she ought todo. Some of her richest sec- 
tions must remain undeveloped until rail- 
roads reach them. But these are merely 
temporary impediments in the way ; and in 
every praiseworthy respect the South is push- 
ing rapidly to the front. 


THE CATHOLIC ABLEGATE. 


THE appointment of Monsignor Satolli by 
Pope Leo XIII. as his ablegate in this coun- 
try is probably the most important ecclesias- 
tical event of this half century. There may 
be some danger of exaggerating its impor- 
tance in a semipolitical sense—as an Ameri- 
canizing of Catholicism in this country—but 
the purely ecclesiastical aspects of the matter 
cannot be easily overcolored. So long as no 
authority competent to decide between church 
dignitaries here, or redress grievances of their 
subordinates, could be reached without a jour- 
ney of four or five thousand miles, the Catho- 
lic church in this country was exposed to very 
serious dangers. Each archbishop might be 
a pope for many practical purposes, and his 
errors of judgment or his animosities might 
create schism or, at least, a falling away from 
the church by many useful and pious adher- 
ents. The McGlynn case is one of maiy cases 
which presented the prospect of such dangers 
to the unity of American Catholicism. 
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Another and probably more serious set of 
dangers had arisen from very marked differ- 
ences of opinion on public questions among 
the archbishops in this country. Among 
these matters of difference, the proper atti- 
tude of the church toward the public schools 
had become a burning question. Parents 
were being half protestantized and their chil- 
dren wholly protestantized by the unwise 
and hopeless opposition of prelates to the 
public schools ; and the efforts of Bishep Ire- 
land and others to reach safer ground and 
arrest the progress of dissent on this subject, 
had been followed by bitter controversies 
among the prelates. 

The pope was too far away and too little 
familiar with the local facts to pass judgment 
with confidence in these controversies. Con- 
vinced of this, he sends here a man in whom 
he reposes unlimited confidence to exercise 
among us many of the high powers belong- 
ing to the papal throne. Protestants cannot 
be expected to understand just where the 
ablegate’s powers end—perhaps Catholics 
cannot understand it. For the ablegate is 
apparently a personal representative of Leo 
XIII., and it may be the purpose of the pope 
to ratify, before or after, whatever Monsignor 
Satolli may think it wisetodo. To all in- 
tents and purposes—for the practical headship 
of American Catholicism—it would seem that 
we are to have a pope resident in Washing- 
ton. It is intimated—we know not by what 
authority—that Monsignor Satolli will not 
long fill the office of ablegate and that his 
successor will probably be an American. 

This very brief statement of the case may 
help our readers to see that the new office is 
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not a signal of distress or a sign of declen- 
sion, but a proof that the Roman pontiff is 
taking a firmer grasp on his American sub- 
jects and by an effective agency uniting them 
more firmly and securely. The Catholics of 
this country are largely of foreign national- 
ities. The Germans and Irish are here side 
by side. Germans in Germany and Irish in 
Ireland are under prelates of theirown na- 
tion. But here both ‘‘nations’’ have to live 
under a common bishop who must be of one 
‘“‘nation.”” The situation is novel and per- 
plexing. Race jealousies are inevitable. 
The presence of an ablegate, American by 
birth anda statesman in capacity, would give 
the Catholic church in America a loyal bond 
of unity as well as a more distinctly American 
face. Ifthe present ablegate, or his successor, 
could proceed to settle the school question, 
he wouid take Catholicism out of a losing 
fight against an American institution of the 
first importance. This matter can be set- 
tled in only one way—the public schools must 
be recognized and approved by the Roman 
See. The ablegate is reported to be moving 
in that direction—perhaps only tentatively, 
but it meansa great deal if his face has turned 
in that direction. It must be plain that a 
Catholic church practically governed in 
Washington, and reconciled to the educa- 
tional system of the country, would be no 
longer under the reproach of foreign domina- 
tion, and no longer at war with our most 
fixed American idea. The Catholic church 
would become an American institution ; or, 
if the statement be preferred, the fact that it 
zs an American institution would be no longer 
questioned. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BARELY a century ago France was swayed 
by the faithlessness of its rulers, torn by the 
most fearful crashes everywhere undermining 
the social fabric ; vice, luxury, corruption of 
power, all contributed to the frenzy of the 
people. After the execution of Louis XVI., 
amid the wildest excitement at the French 
capital, came Napoleon ; again those fearful 
abuses of power ; then Waterloo followed by 
years of national calamities down to Louis 
Napoleon and another period of unrest ; and 
finally out of almost utter ruin and in the 


face of impending disaster came the repub- 


lic. Now, after all these years, with the con- 
fidence of the people almost restored, comes 
the gigantic Panama scandal, every stage of 
which has threatened the foundations of the 
government. Inthe old days rival claim- 
ants for the throne and the far-reaching jeal- 
ousy of a powerful military monarchy, her 
close neighbor, menaced France, her govern- 
ment, and her people. These are not the 
perils, however, which threaten France to- 
day. The old greed of monarchy has given 
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place to individual selfishness and avarice, 
resulting in the most wholesale robbery of 
the people and the utter prostitution of the 
public service. Against the combined attack 
of the Socialists, Boulangists, Radicals, and 
Royalists, whose business it is to profit by 
any fluctuation in French politics, President 
Carnot has succeeded in maintaining his 
sturdy integrity. With the unconditional 
punishment of all offenders the people will 
be partially satisfied and the security of the 
republic will be in a measure guaranteed. 
The expected has not yet happened. The 
disturbers of the peace who have sought to 
turn every approaching crisis into a national 
calamity have thus far failed. The recon- 
structed ministry may yet serve the interests 
of the people so effectually that the French 
republic will stand the test and see far better 
days in the future. 


THE numberof business failures in the 
United States during 1892 is shown by recent 
statistics to be less than in any single year 
since 1886. Within the last year there were 
10,244 failures reported, less by 2,029 than in 
1891. The indebtedness of firms failing was 
only $114,000,000 in 1892 against $189,000,000 
in the two years preceding. The average 
liabilities of firms failing in 1892 was $11,000, 
the lowest average reported since 1878, and 
only one in every 113 traders failed during 
the year as against one in every 93 in 1891, 
and one in every 102in 1890. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection the business 
conditions which prevailed in Great Britain 
during the same year, 1892, when the fail- 
ures increased nearly twelve per cent as com- 
pared with 1891. In this country the num- 
ber of failures decreased wonderfully in spite 
of the fact that the number of trades in- 
creased largely during the year and the total 
transactions were much larger than in pre- 
vious years. 


THE municipal saloon bill recently pre- 
sented in the Legislature of South Dakota is 
a curiosity of American legislative measures, 
and the remarkable fact is that there isa 
good prospect of the bill’s becoming a law. 
The new measure provides for the establish- 
ment of municipal saloons after the Gothen- 
berg plan and permits a nominal profit on 
the sales of liquor. Under the provisions of 
the bill any incorporated city may order a 
special election on petition of one fourth of 
the legal voters, and if the plan for munici- 


pal saloons is endorsed by a majority of the 
votes cast, the mayor is empowered to ap- 
point a manager of the saloon. This man- 
ager is to have a salary of not more than $150 
per month, and in turn appoints his bar- 
tenders who are to get not more than $75 per 
month. It is provided in the bill that a spe. 
cial committee of the council shall co- 
operate with the manager in buying and 
testing all liquors. The saloons will be 
closed on Sundays, holidays, and election 
days, and are not to remain open after nine 
p.m. No treating, gambling, or billiard 
playing will be permitted and no liquor will 
be given away or sold to minors or drunk- 
ards. All profits from the business are to go 
into a separate fund to be expended by the 
city council. It is said that in the event of 
the bill’s becoming a law the city of Sioux 
Falls will immediately establish municipal 
saloons. This is simply another form of 
local option and an attempt at regulating 
and not prohibiting the liquor traffic. 


THE desperately bad condition of our pub- 
lic roads has furnished a good topic for a vast 
amount of discussion during recent years. 
One of the best arguments yet produced for 
improved roads is furnished by an engineer- 
ing journal. From a careful investigation it 
appears that on the worst earth roads, not 
muddy, but sandy, a horse can draw only 
twice as much as he can carry on his back ; 
on a fair earth road, 3'4 times as much ; ona 
good macadamized road, 9 times as much ; on 
a smooth plank road, 25 times as much; ona 
stone track way, 33 times as much, and on 
metal rails, 54times as much. It would 
seem that the cost of keeping public roadsin 
good repair by those who use them would be 
far less than the expense of buying new 
horses every few years. It is a fact that 
American roads are vastly inferior to those 
of many European countries, and it is to be 
hoped that the continued agitation of the 
subject may produce some beneficial results. 


THE appeal, made not long ago, in Eng- 
land by General Booth of the Salvation Army 
for a contribution of $500,000 outright and 
$150,000 annually for aid in executing his 
scheme for the social regeneration of the 
“submerged tenth’? in England provoked 
the public insinuation that a part of the 
funds received had been devoted to the per- 
sonal uses of General Booth and his family. 
No sooner had the charge been made than a 
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thorough and complete investigation was 
courted by General Booth and every facility of- 
fered to free the investigation from any possi- 
ble restraint. The results of the inquiry were 
recently made public and are such as to re- 
lieve the Salvation Army and its officers of 
any embarrassment. Not only does the re- 
port of the committee, of which Sir Henry 
James, a capable and shrewd lawyer, was 
chairman, clear General Booth unmistakably, 
but it shows that the expenditure of the fund 
has been carried on with business prudence, 
and that the absolute authority of General 
Booth and the monarchical conduct of the 
enterprise could not well be abridged without 
weakening the movement tremendously. The 
results of the scheme for the regeneration of 
Darkest England are made apparent in the 
statement of the work already accomplished 
and under way. There have been estab- 
lished in London shelters accommodating 
five thousand persons nightly, factories giv- 
ing employment to five hundred men, a labor 
employment bureau, and a farm with suitable 
buildings where eight hundred ‘“‘ disrespecta- 
bles’’ are trained to honest labor. 


ANOTHER step has been taken in the re- 


form of the civil service which will redound 
to the credit of President Harrison’s adminis- 
tration as viewed from an impartial stand- 
point. Thecivil service has been extended 
by the president to include within its opera- 
tion all free delivery post offices having in 
all about seven thousand employees who will 
be affected by the change. The scope of the 
same law has been made to cover employees 
of the Weather Bureau outside of Washing- 
ton who are put on the classified list to the 
number of about twohundred. Every exten- 
sion in the civil service laws increases the 
efficiency of the public service and means a 
better and cleaner administration of the busi- 
ness of the people as carried on by the gov- 
ernment. Civilservicereform is emphatically 
a slow process but it is gaining ground con- 
tinually, much to the disgust of that class of 
politicians in all parties who guard the spoils 
system with zealous care. 


THE possibility of utilizing the enormous 
amount of energy which has for so long been 
wasted at the great cataract of Niagara has 
finally developed intoa reasonable probability. 
Shafts have been sunk about a mile above the 
Falls and turbine wheels placed at the bottom 
which are to be worked by means of water let 
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in from the river. The waste water from the 
turbines will find an outlet through a pro- 
posed tunnel around the Falls which will 
empty intothe river below. The cost of the 
work thus far has been $900,000. It is esti- 
mated that 100,000 horse power can be gener- 
ated at the central power station and inas- 
much as half this amount will suffice for the 
industries of Buffalo there will be a good sup- 
ply for transmission to other points. On the 
Canadian side it is estimated that there 
will be 300,000 horse power at the command 
of the company, owing to fewer difficulties 
in construction than on the American side. 
The work has to all appearances passed the 
experimental stage and it now seems proba- 
ble that within a few years the mighty Niag- 
ara will have ceased to be a simple wonder of 
the world, by the utilization of its force in the 
industries of two nations. 


THERE is to be a Roman Catholic Chau- 
tauqua and a Roman Catholic summer 
school, both modeled after the plan of the 
great Chautauqua, which name has for so 
long been the synonym for the grandest and 
broadest popular education movement in 
America. What is known as the Catholic 
Summer School of America not long since 
acquired possession of a large tract of land 
on Lake Champlain near the town of Platts- 
burg. At this place various buildings will 
be erected during the coming months, hotels, 
cottages, and lecture halls, for the accommo- 
dation of visitors and students. This move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic church was 
organized in May, 1891, and the last summer 
session was held in New Haven, Conn., 
nearly one year ago. It will be remembered 
that two representatives of the Roman 
Catholic church spent a day at Chautauqua 
last summer and passed in review the whole 
system in vogue at the great Summer Uni- 
versity town. These gentlemen expressed 
their admiration for Chautauqua in the most 
unqualified terms. In addition to the prin- 
ciples of education as they conform to the 
Roman Catholic faith, the doctrines of this 
church, and its methods of ecclesiastical 
government, will be taught by scholars of 
the church of Rome. The new enterprise is 
manifestly a sign of the times and promises 
to do a great work in the church to which its 
patronage will be limited. 


A system of national quarantine to be ad- 
ministered by the Hospital Service of the Rev- 
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enue Marine was the initial proposition laid 
down in the bill agreed upon by the Congres- 
sional subcommittee. The bill provided gen- 
erally for the subservience of all state regu- 
lations, wherein the least effective, to the fed- 
eral government and authorized the suspen- 
sion of objectionable and threatening immi- 
gration at the discretion of the president. 
Following this report the Senate passed a bill 
less general in its import and while the Sen- 
ate bill was yet in the hands of the speaker of 
the House, another measure altogether dif- 
ferent from either of the two preceding was 
passed by the lower House of Congress. 
Neither bill is at all likely to receive favor- 
able concurrent action at the hands of both 
branches of the government Legislature. The 
Senate is more liberal in granting supreme 
power to the federal authorities while the at- 
titude of the House is apparently one of op- 
position to any system which shall abridge 
the powers of the states in the matter of quar- 
antine regulations. There is a striking 
unanimity of thought on the part of the pub- 
lic in the demand for a system which shall be 
a protection to the public health. If the re- 
cent experience of the country with cholera 
is worth anything at all it should excite 
prompt, effectual and nonpartisan dealing 
with this important question. 

Tue Christian church at large,the Protestant 
Episcopal denomination, and the Liberal 
School of churchmen who stand for more free- 
dom in the interpretation of many fundamen- 
tal doctrines in church polity have sustained 
a serious loss in the death of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. He was regarded as a leader and 
champion of the liberal or.low church element 
and his election as bishop nearly two years 
ago was the emphatic recognition of not only 
his superior talents but of that party in his 
church whose cause he advocated with the 
greatest ability. As Dr. Briggs has put forth 
an able defense in support of his liberal po- 
sition in the Presbyterian church and, in a 
measure, as Dr. Wm. R. Harper adheres to 
the principle of scholarly freedom in Biblical 
criticism in the Baptist denomination, so 
Bishop Brooks labored and brought about a 
triumph for liberalism in the denomination 
one of whose greatest clergymen and leaders 
hewas. It is a matter of profound sorrow that 
a career so brilliant in its achievements should 
end so suddenly and when its prime had 
barely been reached. Bishop Brooks was a 
powerful Christian leader both in his church 


and out of it and his good works will follow 
him. 


Not long since New York offered for sale 
to the highest bidder the privilege and fran- 
chise for an underground railway. The sale 
itself was a failure but the incident called forth 
the public views as to the business propriety 
of giving over to private companies the ex- 
clusive right to control and operate a business 
of thischaracter. The Real Estate Exchange 
of the city urged the municipal undertaking 
of the work and a number of influential jour- 
nals hitherto opposed to any similar exten- 
sion of the public functions, have advocated 
the same course. As if to enforce the argu- 
ments for municipal control of certain busi- 
nesses comes the report of the director of the 
municipal waterworks in Cleveland, during 
the progress of the rapid transit agitation in 
New York. This report shows that a reduc- 
tion of twenty per cent has been made in the 
water rents in Cleveland in less than one year 
and that there will be an annual saving thereby 
of about $130,000 to water takers. Not only 
does the business pay its own way under the 
reduction but there is a good surplus in the 
treasury with which some needed improve- 
ments and extensions in the service will be 
made. It will be seen that business princi- 
ples arecapable of being applied to enterprises 
conducted by public authorities with satis- 
factory results made so by the fact that the 
aim is to pay expenses without the realiza- 
tion of enormous profits to pay off an army of 
stockholders. Thecarrying of passengers by 
railways in cities where the distances are 
great and the population dense must be 
classed along with those other necessaries of 
life such as the lighting of residences and 
public places with gas or electricity and sup- 
plying water for private or public uses. Per- 
haps if the city of New York does not care to 
engage in the street railway business, it is 
not too much to hope for the municipal reg- 
ulation in the way of cheap fares of new 
lines if operated by private companies and 
even that would be a long step in advance. 


THE situation in Europe for the last few 
months has been partially distracting to the 
peaceful conduct of government and frequent 
periods of unrest have been experienced by 
the people. The problem of feeding a great 
host of unemployed yet remains to be solved in 
England ; municipal corruption in Madrid has 
greatly agitated Spain ; there has been a series 














of bank scandals in Italy ; France has had in 
progress the investigation of one of the great- 
est frauds known in the history of the gov- 
ernments of the world; a great scandal has 
threatened Germany ; and there are renewed 
mutterings of war between England and 
Egypt which involve the participation of a 
good share of the armed force of Europe. 
During the last few months in the United 
States a presidential election has been held 
resulting in the defeat of the Republican 
party which for four years has conducted the 
government, and in March that party will 
give place to the Democracy which will as- 
sume control of the nation’s affairs and pre- 
sumably inaugurate a new policy. No busi- 
ness depressions have accompanied the 
change, and barring those vicissitudes which 
are common to all nations, the United States 
is apparently resting in better peace than her 
European neighbors. 

THE statistics of the census of 1890 relat- 
ing to the growth of the various religious de- 
nominations show a gain in point of mem- 
bership during the decade ending in 1890 of 
42 percent. The Presbyterian denomination 
with allits branches gained 39 per cent, the 
Protestant Episcopal church 48 per cent, and 
the Congregationalists 33 per cent. The 
growth in the Baptist denomination, North, 
South, and colored branches, was 37 percent. 
The Methodist Episcopal church added 30 
per cent to its numerical strength and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South increased 
in membership 57 per cent. The largest in- 
crease among the Protestant denominations 
was that of the Lutheran church, in which 
the net gain amounted to 68 per cent, due 
largely to the heavy German immigration 
between 1880and 1890. The Christian church 
made notable progress during the ten years 
covered by the census report, and it is grati- 
fying to have accurate statistics at hand with 
which to gauge religious advancement. The 
rate of increase in the leading evangelical 
denominations is nearly 17 per cent greater 
than the increase in the population of the 
country during the same ten years. No 
facts could better illustrate the strong ad- 
herence of the people, the masses, to the 
principles of the Christian religion, than the 
foregoing. Those better times are not in the 
past. The history of the church is one of 
progress, its opportunity for doing good is 
greater than ever before, and its position be- 
comes more formidable as time passes. 


EDITOR’ S NOTE-BOOK. 
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THE severe aggressions of an ill-advised 
queen, the restless activities of ‘‘ Yankees 
and Englishmen,’’ and growing distrust on 
the part of substantial business and political 
forces of government by a monarchy offen- 
sively absolute were the causes which, in the 
main, produced the revolution in Hawaii. 
The attempt to promulgate a new constitu- 
tion by Queen Liliuokalani precipitated an 
insurrection, bloodless at the outset, result- 
ing in the abolition of the Hawaiian mon- 
archy, the dethronement of the queen, and 
the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment. The presence of representatives at 
Washington sent to this country by the tem- 
porary government of Hawaii to negotiate 
for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
to the United States brought to the attention 
of our home government questions involv- 
ing considerations of a serious nature. For 
nearly a generation the diplomatic attitude 
of this government has been substantially 
that of a protectorate and the situation now 
reguires that this shall be thoroughly defined. 
Such a protectorate exercised by the Ameri- 
can government would fall far short of an- 
nexation, to which there seems well-grounded 
opposition but it would aid in putting the 
political and business interest of Hawaii on 
a firmer basis and be a surer guarantee of 
peace in that small country which is almost 
in fact if not in name an American nation. 


THE cause for the advancement of women 
has scored another point and a strong one. 
The graduate department of the Johns Hop- 
kins University has been declared open to 
women. There is to be no annex, no 
special department, but the superior ad- 
vantages and all the educational facilities 
which men command at that university in 
the pursuit of studies leading to the higher 
degrees are to be made available for women. 
In 1877 the trustees of Johns Hopkins passed 
a resolution admitting women to the grad- 
uate courses in the university, but this action 
never received the confirmation of the uni- 
versity faculty until recently. The test was 
brought about one year ago by Miss Florence 
Bascom, who applied for admission tothe grad- 
uate department. Her application did not 
meet with favor at that time but early in 
the present academic year Miss Bascom’s 
case was again taken up by the university 
faculty and her cause and the cause of women 
generally was championed in that body by 
Professor Griffen, the accomplished dean of 
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the undergraduate faculty and a man of ex- 
ceedingly broad spirit. The result was en- 
tirely successful and in June Miss Bascom 
will receive the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, the first honor ever conferred upon 
women by the Johns Hopkins University. 
With the graduate departments of this lead- 


ing American institution thrown open to 
women and the opportunity for advanced 
medical training which will be afforded with 
the opening of the medical department of the 
same university on a coeducational basis, the 
cause of higher education for women will 
have advanced very materially. 


cL. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR MARCH. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending March 8). 
‘‘Greek Architecture and Sculpture.” Pages 
79-84. 

‘** Classic Greek Course in English.’’ Pages 1-28. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

‘*Exhibits of the Nations.”’ 

**Usury Laws.”’ 

Sunday Reading for March 5. 


Second week (ending March 16). 
“Greek Architecture and Sculpture.’’ Pages 
84-89. 
“Classic Greek Course in English.” Pages 
28-44. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘The Influence of the Greeks on the English 
Language.” 
‘‘The Navy of the United States.”’ 
Sunday Reading for March 12. 


Third week (ending March 23). 
“Greek Architecture and Sculpture.” Pages 
89-93. 
“‘Classic Greek Course in English.” Pages 
44-68. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘*Scientific Phases of Mining.” 
‘* American Seeds and their Distribution.”’ 
Sunday Reading for March 19. 


Fourth week (ending March 31). 
‘Greek Architecture and Sculpture.’’ Pages 
93-98. 
“Classic Greek Course in English.” Pages 
68-90. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“*The Iliad in Art.” 
Sunday Reading for March 26. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
1. Roll-Call—Quotations on architecture. 
2. Table-Talk—Congressional news. 
3. A Test—Leteach one characterize as briefly 


as possible the first three of the five gen- 
erals put to death, whom Xenophon de- 
scribes at length, page 29 seg. These 
characterizations may be written out at 
leisure at home and brought to the circle. 
Judges shall decide which paper most com- 
prehensively and most concisely and most 
truthfully gives the distinguishing traits 
noted by Xenophon. All papers should 
follow the same order: 1. Clearchus; 2. 
Proxenus; 3. Menon. While bearing in 
mind that ‘Brevity is the soul of wit,” ac- 
curacy in reproducing all qualities men- 
tioned must not be overlooked. Some de- 
scriptions in verse—the more of a jingle, the 
better—would add to the variety. 
Reading—‘‘ A Journey.’’* 

Debate—Question : Should the rate of inter- 
est on money be regulated by law? 

SECOND WEEK. 
Roll-Call—Definitions of the words found in 
the second column on page 664 of the cur- 
rent number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, under 
the sub-head, ‘‘Literary Words Directly 
from Greek, or Taken Through Latin.’’ The 
definitions are to show plainly how in the 
original the words define themselves, For 
instance, anthology is from a Greek com- 
pound word, one part of which means 
flower, and the other, to gather; hence, a 
collection of flowers, then a collection of 
the flowers of literature. An unabridged 
dictionary will be necessary for this exercise. 
Paper—Stories of the derivation of the Eng- 
lish words found in the second column on 
page 665 of the same magazine, which are 
from Greek proper nouns,—the list begin- 
ning with /antalize and ending with vol- 
cano. 

Reading—“‘‘ The Origin of Didactic Poetry.’”’* 
Paper—Xanthippe’s side of the story. 
Questions and Answers on ‘‘Greek Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture.” 


*See The Library Table, page 755. 
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THIRD WEEK. 
Questions from Zhe Question Table. 
Table-Talk—The new administration. 
Paper—The labor question at the present 
time in the different leading nations of the 
world. 
Reading—“‘ A Wild Garden.’’* 
Question Box—On the readings of the month. 
HOMER DAY—MARCH 28. 
“From whose tongue also flowed the stream of speech 
sweeter than honey.’’—Homer. 

Debate—Question : Is Homer a myth? 
Paper—Why is the Iliad ranked as the lead- 
ing poem of the world? 
A Vote—The best of the selections from the 
Iliad given in the ‘‘Classic Greek Course in 
English.” 
Reading—“‘ Books.’’* 
Game—Each one in the circle is to be pro- 
vided with pencil and paper, and at the ap- 
pointed signal is todraw at the top of the 


*See The Library Table, page 755. 


paper some scene connected with Homer’s 
life or with his writings (it would be better 
perhaps to limit the writings to the Iliad, 
unless the members are already somewhat 
familiar with the Odyssey). When all are 
through with their drawings, each one is to 
pass his to his left hand neighbor, who is to 
write at the bottom of the paper what he 
supposes the picture to represent, and to 
fold his writing over so as to conceal it. 
The next left hand neighbor then takes it 
and writes just above the fold what he 
thinks the picture indicates and folds over 
his writing, and passes it on to the next, and 
so on till the papers have been around the 
circle, and come back to the original artists. 
Each one then unfolds his paper, reads the 
guesses, tells which are right, if any, and if 
not, tells the scene he tried to represent. 
All will readily see that there need be no 
hesitancy on account of lack of ability to 
draw, for the cruder the work the more the 
fun which is afforded. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR MARCH. 


“GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE.”’ 

P. 79. ‘‘Stucco.” ‘‘A coating with which 
walls are covered and which takes the polish of 
marble. Stucco consists of a mixture of 
slacked lime and pulverized marble, or some- 
times of alabaster or plaster.. . . The stucco 
with which the outside of buildings is coated is 
sometimes composed of puz-zo-la/na [a reddish 
earth which is mixed with lime to form a ce- 
ment used by builders] and pieces of tiles re- 
duced to powder. Itisthe opus albarium of 
the Romans.” 

“La-om/e-don.’? Kingof Troy. ‘Poseidon 
and Apollo who had displeased Zeus were 
doomed to serve Laomedon for wages. Accord- 
ingly Poseidon built the walls of Troy while 
Apollo tended the king’s flocks on Mt. Ida. 
When the two gods had done their work, La- 
omedon refused them the reward he had prom- 
ised them and expelled them from his domin- 
ions. Thereupon Poseidon sent a marine 
monster to ravage the country to which the 
Trojans were obliged from time to time to sacri- 
fice a maiden. On one occasion it was decided 
by lot that He-si’o-ne, the daughter of Laome- 
don should be the victim ; but she was saved by 
Hercules who slew the monster, upon Laome- 
don’s promising to give him the horses which 
Tros [the king from whom Troy was named] had 


once received from Zeus. But when the mon- 
ster was slain Laomedon again broke his word. 
Thereupon Hercules sailed with a squadron of 
six ships against Troy, killed Laomedon with 
all his sons except Priam, and gave Hesione to 
Tel’a-mon, who had joined him in this expedi- 
tion.” 

P. 80. ‘‘Hi-er-at/ic.”” From a Greek word 
meaning sacerdotal, priestly; which is the 
meaning of the English derivative. 

P. 81. ‘‘ Quin-til’i-an,’? Marcus Fabius. (40- 
118.) ARoman rhetorician and author; the 
first public teacher of eloquence. 

Hegesias [he-je’si-as]. 

P. 82. “Cen/taurs.’? Beings represented as 
half horses and half men. Bull-hunting on 
horseback was a national custom in Thessaly, 
and from this may have arisen the fable of the 
Centaurs, just asthe American Indians supposed 
when they saw a Spaniard on horseback, that 
the man and the horse were one being. The- 
seus aided the Lap’i-the in their contest against 
the Centaurs. The Lapithe were a mythical 
people of Thessaly who were governed by Pi- 
rith’o-us, who was a son of Ixion and half 
brother of the Centaurs. The latter demanded 
their share in their father’s kingdom, and as it 
was not allowed a war arose between them, in 
which the Centaurs were finally defeated. The 
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immediate outbreak of the war occurred at the 
celebration of the marriage of Pirithous to Hip- 
po-da-mi’a, the daughter of the king of Elis, 
when the intoxicated Centaur Eurytus carried 
off the bride. 

P. 83. Ageladas [aj-e-la’das]. 

** A-lex-i-ca/cos.”’ A Greek compound mean- 
ing keeping offevil. One of the surnames ap- 
plied to Apollo as the great protecting divinity. 

Ic-ti’nus.—Cal-lic’ra-tes.—Michaelis [me-ka- 
lis]. 

P. gt. ‘“‘Cecrops.”? The first king of Attica. 
He was married to Ag-lau’ros(or Agraulos). 
Of his eldest daughter, Aglauros, many legends 
are told, one being that she threw herself down 
from the Acropolis because the oracle had said 
that Athens would conquer if some one would 
sacrifice his life for the country. 

Visconti [vés-kon/tee]. 

P. 92. ‘“‘I’ris.’ She was originally the per- 
sonification of the rainbow, which was thought 
to be the swift messenger of the gods. 

‘‘He’be.”” The goddess of youth. It was 
her duty to wait upon the gods and fill their 
cups with nectar, before Gan-y-me/’de obtained 
this office. 

“*Se-le’ne.”” The same as Luna. The god- 
dess of the moon. She is the daughter of 
Hyperion and Theia, aud sister of Helios, the 
sun. 

P. 96. Al-cam’e-nes.—Ag-o-rac’ri-tus, 

P. 98. ‘‘ Pau-sa/ni-as.”” A Greek topographer 
who lived in the second century A.D. His 
work called the ‘“‘ Itinerary of Greece’’ contains 
minute descriptions of all of the Peloponnesus 
and of the most interesting parts of the rest of 
Greece. It is largely devoted to monuments, 
buildings, legends, etc. 

“Lucian.” (About 120-200.) A Greek author. 

“Prom/’a-chus.’”’? A Greek word meaning fight- 
ing in front or as a champion, adefender. A 
title applied especially to Athene as the protect- 
ing goddess of Athens and Attica. 

Par-rha’si-us. 

“Strabo.” (About 54 B. C.—24 A.D.) A 
great Roman geographer. 


“CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ 

P.9. “Ichthyologist’’ [ik-thi-ol’o-jist], From 
the Greek words ichthus, fish, and Jogos, word 
or treatise. One who is versed in ichthyology, 
the science which treats of fishes. 

P. 16. ‘‘I-con-o-clas’tic.”” Given to expos- 
ing errors of belief or false pretensions, or to 
image-breaking. The name iconoclast was ap- 
plied specifically to ‘‘ one of a sect or party in the 
Eastern Empire in the eighth and ninth centuries 
which opposed all use and honor or worship of 


icons or images, and destroyed them when in 
power. The party of Iconoclasts was originated 
by Emperor Leo the Isaurian and afterward 
continued or revived by Constantine Comprony- 
mus and other emperors, especially Leo the 
Armenian and Theophilus. The emperors named 
treated those who honored icons with great 
cruelty, and soon after the death of the last of 
them the party of the Iconoclasts became ex- 
tinct.” The images and pictures destroyed had 
been set up in churches as objects of veneration. 
This use of images dates from remote antiquity, 
the visible representation of the cross finding its 
way both into church and domestic life. 
Churches, houses, public buildings, books, etc., 
were profusely decorated with images and pic- 
tures of Christ and Bible charactersand martyrs; 
and statues adorned the public parks. The peo- 
ple soon were led to extravagant lengths. Re- 
ported miracles occasioned by the images drew 
crowds of pilgrims. ‘These occurrences gave rise 
to the opposing party, the Iconoclasts. The 
term is also applied to the Protestants of the 
Netherlands who in the sixteenth century broke 
out in violent opposition to the use of images, 
and devastated many cathedrals. The word is 
from the Greek eikon, image, and &lastes, a 
breaker. 

P. 17. “I-tin’e-ra-ry.’’ An account of a 
journey. From a Latin word having the same 
meaning, which is itself derived from the word 
iter,away,ajourney. The word is applied both 
to a plan oftravel or to a list of places to be in- 
cluded in a journey, and toan account of travels 
already made. 

P. 19. ‘“‘Mori-bund.” From the Latin 
moriri, to die; whence also comes the word 
mortal. In a dying state. 

P. 20. ‘*D&r’ics.”” Kendric in his notes on 
the Anabasis says, ‘‘the daric was worth about 
twenty Attic silver drachmas,’”’ and the average 
value of this drachma is computed to have been 
about nineteen cents. According to this esti- 
mate Cyrus must have given Clearchus about 
$38,000 as a present. 

‘‘Chersonesus,’”” The long slip of Thrace 
that runs along the Hellespont was especially 
called the Chersonese or Peninsula. The word 
is compounded of the Greek chersos, land, and 
nesos, island, aland-island, i. e., a peninsula. 

P. 30. ‘‘Ephori.’”” The ephors. See ‘‘Gre- 
cian History,’’ page 79. 

P. 31. ‘‘Gorgias of Leontium.’’ (487-380 
B.C.) A Greek rhetorician and sophist. When 
the Syracusans were attacking the Leontines in 
Sicily, Gorgias was sent to Athens to beseech 
help for his fellow-citizens. He remained in 
Greece the rest of his life. He captivated the 
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Athenians by his eloquence, and obtained as 
pupils among many others, Alcibiades, Zischi- 
nes, and Antisthenes. 

P. 33. ‘‘Stadia.’”? The plural of stadium, a 
Greek measure of length equal to about six hun- 
dred and six English feet. 

P. 35. ‘‘Ses’a-‘mum.” Eitherof two annual 
herbaceous plants from theseeds of which an oil 
is expressed. 

“Par/a-sang.”? A measure of length which 
according to Xenophon was about thirty stadia, 
or somewhat more than three and one half Eng- 
lish miles. 

P. 37- ‘‘Pel’tasts.”” Soldiers who bore tar- 
gets or light shields. They held a place between 
the hoplites, or heavy-armed soldiers, and the 
archers, slingers, and other light-armed troops. 

“TLe-gii/mi-nous.’? Pod-bearing, Aterm ap- 
plied to a large natural order of plants which 
bear leg’umes or pods, such as peas, beans, 
clover, locust trees, etc. 

P. 40. ‘‘Pancratium” [pan-cra/shi-um]. A 
complete contest, as the compound name im- 
plies, pan, all, and kratos, powerful. A contest 
including both wrestling and boxing. 

P. 41. ‘‘Stat/u-a-ry.”” One who practices 
the art of making statues ; this art was a branch 
of sculpture. 

“Ter/ma-gant.”? ‘One of the idols whom, 
in medizeval romances, the Saracens were sup- 
posed to worship. Nares explains that the per- 
sonage of Termagant was introduced in the old 
moralities (allegorical plays) and was repre- 
sented as a violent character. Hamlet says, 
Act III., Scene II.: 


“*T would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing 
Termagant. It out-herods Herod.’ 


The name has now subsided into the signifi- 
cation of a scolding woman.’’—Skeat. 

P. 48. ‘Achilles . . . [hit] in the heel 
where alone he was vulnerable.” The tradition 
is that the water-deity, Thetis, wishing to make 
immortal the son whom she bore to the mortal 
Peleus, ‘‘took Achilles by the heel and dipped 
him in the river Styx tomake him invulnerable. 
The water washed every part except the heel 
covered by his mother’s hand.” 

P. 52. ‘‘The spoils of cities razed.” At the 
arrival of the Greek armament the Trojans were 
gathered along their shores to oppose the land- 
ing. “Having driven the Trojans within their 
walls, Achilles attacked and stormed Lyrnésses, 
Pédasus, Lesbos, and other places in the neigh- 
borhood, twelve towns on the seacoast, and 
eleven in the interior.” Here the captives over 
whom the heroes were quarreling, were taken ; 
Chryseis was carried off from Chrysa, a city on 
the coast of the Troad, and the home of Briseis 
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was at Lyrnéssus, another town in the Troad, 
as the territory surrounding the city of Troy 
was called. 

P. 53. ‘‘Phthia’’(thi’a]. Phthiotis [thi-o’- 
tis], a district in the southeastern part of Thes- 
saly in which was a city of the same name, cele- 
brated as the home of Achilles. 

P. 59. ‘‘Ambrosial locks.’? Ambrosia, in 
Greek legend, was ‘‘a celestial substance capa- 
ble of imparting immortality, commonly repre- 
sented as the food of the gods, but sometimes as 
their drink, and also asa richly perfumed un- 
guent, or ointment; hence in literature any- 
thing comparable in character to either of these 
conceptions.’’ Milton in ‘‘Paradise Lost” 
makes use of the word in this same sense in the 
line, 

“ His dewy locks distilled ambrosia.’’ 


‘Thetis of silver foot.’’ This distinctive term 
is used only of the sea goddess Thetis, and is 
supposed to refer to the foam of the sea. 

P. 61. ‘‘Mercurial Greeks.’”’ Trench says, 
‘‘Few now have any faith in astrology or count 
that the planet under which a man is born will 
affect his temperament, make him for life of a 
disposition grave or gay, lively or severe. Yet 
our language affirms as much; for we speak of 
men as ‘jovial’ or ‘saturnine’ or ‘mercurial ’— 
‘jovial’ as being born under the planet Jupiter 
or Jove, which was the joyfullest star and of the 
happiest augury of all: a gloomy, severe person 
is said to be ‘saturnine,’ born, that is, under the 
planet Saturn who makes those that own hisin- 
fluence, having been born when he was in the 
ascendant, grave and stern as himself; another 
we call ‘mercurial,’ or light-hearted, as those 
born under the planet Mercury were accounted 
to be.” 

P. 72. “Ichor” [i’kor]. An ethereal fluid 
that supplied the place of blood in the veins of 
the gods. 

P. 73. ‘“‘The Ajaces.” The two heroes of 
the name of Ajax, taking part in the war. 

P. 75. ‘‘Sim/o-is.” As a personage Simois 
is the god of the river bearing the same name. 

P. 80, “ Agis.” A shield or protective 
armor; applied in mythology to the shield of 
Jupiter. 

P. 82. ‘‘Cat’a-pult.”’ 
throwing stones. 

P. 83. “Golden scales.’’ 
the constellation Libra. 

‘*Astrea.’? The daughter of Zeus and The- 
mis and goddess of justice. She lived in the 
golden age among men; but when mortals 
grew wicked she withdrew to heaven and was 
placed among the stars under the name of 
Virgo. 
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P. 84. ‘‘Plagiarizing” [pla/ji-a-riz-ing]. 
Stealing the writings of another and passing 
them off as one’s own. It is derived from a 
Latin word meaning to steal. 

P. 89. ‘‘Ded/’a-lus.” A mythical personage 
renowned as an architect and designer, It was 
he who fashioned also the maze or labyrinth in 


which the Minotaur was concealed, and from 
which Theseus extricated himself after he had 
killed the monster, by means of the thread 
given him by A-ri-ad’ne, the daughter of King 
Minos, and which he had leftstretched all along 
the way as he entered in order that it might 
serve as a clue for his escape. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE C. L. S. 


‘‘GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE.” 


1. Q. To what phase of Greek sculpture are 
the readings for the present month directed? 
A. To temple decoration. 

2. Q. Whattemple is first examined? A. The 
Temple of Athene in Agina. 

3. Q. Howdid thistemple compare in age 
with the Parthenon? A. It was built twenty- 
six years before the latter. 

4. Q. What similarity in design is presented 
by the gable statues of these two temples? 
A. They form the only examples yet found of a 
complete pediment series. 

5. Q. What is noticeable in all the Aginetan 
statues? A. The singular anatomical accuracy 
of the figures, and the lack of facial expression. 

6. Q. What was the aim of this naturalistic 
statuary of Aigina? A. Not the portrayal of 
beauty, but a forcible representation of scenes 
of historic interest. 

7. Q. To whom are the Aginetan marbles 
credited? A. The sculptors Callon and Hegesias. 

8. Q. The decoration of what temple at Athens 
is first described? A. That of the Theseum. 

9. Q. What extraordinary advance in art is 
marked in this decoration? A. Beauty and 
truthfulness are sought in the representations, 
the forms being well proportioned and showing 
lifelike movement of the muscles. 

10. Q. By what later artist must these The- 
seum sculptures have been studied? A. Phidias. 

11. Q. How does the Parthenon rank among 
temples? A. As the best and most celebrated, 
and, in its class, the most beautiful building in 
the world. 

12. Q. What did the frieze sculptures of the 
Parthenon represent? A. The procession in 
honor of Athene. 

13. Q. What occasion did the procession rep_ 
resent? A. The conveying of an embroidered 
robe to her temple for the goddess on her birth- 
day. 

14. Q. How was the magnificent robe dis- 
played in the procession? A. On the mast of 
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a ship which was propelled on rollers. 

15. Q. What is true of the one hundred and 
twenty-five mounted figures in this cavalcade? 
A. That there is not a single monotonous repe- 
tition in it. 

16. Q. How were the colonies of Athens 
represented in this frieze? A. By figures bear- 
ing offerings to the mother city. 

17. Q. Whereare the two great lines of the 
procession represented as meeting? A. Over 
the entrance tothe temple, where each line is 
received by a group of magistrates. 

18. Q. What figures occur between the two 
seated groups of magistrates? A. Five stand- 
ing figures representing the offering of the robe. 

19. Q. What are known as metopes? A. Blocks 
sculptured with groups partly in reliefand partly 
in the round which occupy the spaces between 
the triglyphs. 

20. Q. Where are the original ninety-two 
metopes of the Parthenon to be found at the 
present time? A. Sixteen are in the British 
Museum, one in the Louvre at Paris, and the 
rest, greatly damaged, in their original position. 

21. Q. What are the subjects represented iu 
the pediments of the Parthenon? A. The birth 
of Athene in the eastern, and the contest of 
Athene and Neptune for the soil of Attica in the 
western pediment. 

22. Q. Name some of the leading figures 
definitely recognized in the eastern pediment. 
A. Iris, the horses of Selene, the three fates. 

23. Q. What is the condition of the groups 
in the western pediment? A. They are suf- 
ficiently preserved to indicate the subject but so 
mutilated as to prevent recognition of separate 
figures. 

24. Q. What other works besides those on the 
Parthenon is Phidias known to have executed ? 
A. Three great statues of Athene on the Acropo- 
lis, and the colossal Olympian statue of Zeus. 

25. Q. Howis Phidias ranked in art? A. As 
the master famous forever as the greatest in 
classic sculpture. 
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“ CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ 


1. Q. In what two particulars is the litera- 
ture of Greece equally remarkable? A. In its 
matter and its form. 

2.Q. Under what limitations did the ancient 
Greeks do their work? A. They were pagans 
and had not the light of divine truth to see by. 

3. Q. Whose works are almost universally 
first read in the Greek text? A. Those of 
Xenophon and of Homer. 

4. Q. Is Xenophon’s “Anabasis’”? of im- 
portance initselfalone? A. No, but it ishighly 
interesting as a specimen of literary art and as 
showing the Greek character. 

5. Q. Into how many books is the ‘‘ Anaba- 
sis’? divided? A. Seven. 

6. Q. Where does Xenophon portray the 
standards and ideals of excellence prevalent in 
the ancient world? A. Inthe chapter on the 
character of Cyrus. 

7. Q. Why did Xenophon write his Memo- 
vabilia? A. To vindicate the memory of Soc- 
rates from the odium of guilt on the charges 
for which he suffered death. 

8. Q. With what selection does this study of 
Xenophon end? A. With a reported conversa- 
tion between Socrates and his son on the duty 
of the child to the mother. 

9. Q. How does Homer’s Iliad rank in lit- 
erature? A. As the leading poem of the 
world. 

10. Q. What questions concerning the Iliad 
have been debated by recent scholars? A. 
Whether it is one poem or a collection of differ- 
ent pieces, and whether it was written by 
Homer. 

11. Q. Why was the Iliad so named? A. 
From Ilium, another name for Troy. 

12,Q. How much time is covered by the 
Iliad? A. Less than two months of the tenth 
year of the Trojan war. 


13. Q. What is the subject of the poem? 


A, The wrath of Achilles. 

14.Q. What occasioned the wrath of Achilles ? 
A. The arbitrary interference of Agamemnon 
in the division of the captives. 

15. Q. Howdid Achilles take his revenge? 
A. By withdrawing from the siege and letting 
his fellow-chieftains try their fortune without 
him. 

16. Q. Who in patriotic shame tried to re- 
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trieve affairs by going to battle wearing the 
Achillean armor? A. Patroclus, 

17. Q. What effect had the death of Patro- 
clus in battle upon Achilles? A. Stung with 
remorse he returned to the field, slew Hector, 
and was himself killed. 

18. Q. How did the warend? A. Troy was 
annihilated, and the remnantsof the Greeks 
made their way back home through many 
difficulties. 

19. Q. Whose translation is used in giving 
the famous quarrel between Agamemnon and 
Achilles? A. That of Pope. 

20. Q. Who is represented in the poem as 
acting the part of a peacemaker in this scene? 
A. Nestor. ; 

21.Q. Through whose entreaties was Jupiter 
induced to promise that the Trojans should get 
the better of the Greeks as long as Achilles 
kept out of the war? A. Those of Achilles’ 
mother, Thetis. 

22. Q. What forms the most noteworthy 
thing in the second book of the Iliad? A. The 
episode about Thersites. 

23. Q. What charmingly conceived scene ap- 
pears in the third book? A. That in which 
Helen, from the city wall, points out to King 
Priam the various illustrious Greeks whom she 
recognizes. 

24. Q. For what figure of speech is Homer 
famous? A. Similes, 

25. Q. What hero of Virgil’s appears in the 
fifth book of the Iliad? A. Aineas. 

26. Q. What goddess, trying to save her son 
#ineas in combat, was herself wounded? A. 
Venus. 

27. Q. Thedescription of what ethereal drive 
forms one of the most brilliant passages in the 
poem? A. That of Juno and Pallas from the 
home of the gods to the Trojan battlefield. 

28. Q. What famous description has chiefly 
impressed itself upon the imagination and the 
heart of Homer’s admirers? A. The parting of 
Hector and Andromache. 

29. Q. What lines from the Iliad did Web- 
ster quote in his famous speech, applying them 
to the admission of California to the Union? A. 
The closing lines in the description of Achilles’ 
shield, from Pope’s translation. 

30. Q. With what scene does the Iliad close? 
A. The funeral of Hector. 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE GREEK DRAMA. 


1. What was the origin of the Greek drama? 

2. What was the nature of the drama in the 
beginning ? 

3. What was meant by ‘‘tragedy’’? 

4. Who wasthe real founder of tragedy ? 

5. Who is said to be the most perfect artist 
and favorite dramatist of ancient drama? 

6. Of the great tragical triumvirate of 
Greece, who is the third member and for what is 
he noted especially ? 

7. How many tragedies were written by each 
member of the triumvirate and how many are 
still extant? 

8. What place did comedy occupy in the 
Greek drama? 

9g. Who stands at the head of Greek comedy ? 

10. What was the nature of his comedies? 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE.—VI. 

1. What is a tunnel? 

2. In tunneling through a rise of ground, to 
what depth is open cutting usually carried on 
before the tunnel proper is begun ? 

3- For blasting rock within the tunnel what 
has almost entirely taken the place of gun- 
powder? 

4. The introduction in modern times of what 
principle in drilling has proved a great saving 
of expense and time ? 

5. If the rock through which a tunnel is to be 
made is lacking in hardness or cohesion, what 
is done? 

6. How do these éunnels in earth compare in 
number in America and Europe with those in 
hard rock? 

7. What are subaqueous tunnels? 

8. Describe the first tunnel noted in history. 

g. Describe the first tunnel for transportation 
in a commercial sense. 

10. (a) What is the common method of ven- 
tilating railway tunnels? (b) Why is it so un- 
satisfactory? (c) What is the principle of new 
methods? 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL.—VI. 

1. For what purpose was the tract of land in 
Ohio, known as the Western Reserve, re- 
served by Connecticut? 

2. Why did the state of New York by a law 
of 1786 set apart two lots in each township of the 
unoccupied lands? 


3. What part did lotteries play in the school 
administration in the United States fifty or 
seventy-five years ago? 

4- What practice was formerly commonly 
demanded of teachers in country districts in or- 
der to allow lower salaries being paid them ? 

5. Land grants amounting to how many 
acres were made by the United States in its first 
century for educational purposes? 

6. What were meant by the so-called “Three 
R’s” formerly constituting the main require- 
ments of elementary education ? 

7. What text-book was known as “The 
Young Lady’s Accidence’’? 

8. Who was the founder of kindergartens ? 

9. Who is called the ‘‘father of rormal 
schools’? ? 

10. Where was the first so-named ‘‘ teachers’ 
institute’? held? 





WORLD OF TO-DAY.—EGYPT. 

I. Under what form of government is Egypt 
nominally classed ? 

2. What name is given to the territory over 
which its ruler holds sway ? 

3. How are the apparently contradictory 
statements forming the answers to the two pre- 
ceding questions to be reconciled ? 

4. From what language is the word firman 
derived and what does it mean? 

5. Who first bore the title of khedive? 

6. When did the French first gain a footing 
in Egypt? 

7- During what time was the government 
conducted under the dual control of the English 


“and French ? 


8. Why was this dual control abolished and 
England left in sole supremacy ? 

9g. Who is the present khedive? 

10. What was the recent act of this khedive 
which occasioned a political flurry in England? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
GREEK LITERATURE. 

1. Old Literature, from the earliest times to 
529 A. D., when the schools of pagan philosophy 
were closed by the edict of Justinian ; Byzantine 
Literature, from 529 A. D., to the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453; and Modern 
Literature, said to have begun with the satirical 
poetry of Theodorus Prodromus in the 12th cen- 


















































tury. 2. Epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry, his- 
tory, criticism, and oratory. 3. The Homeric 
Poems. 4. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 5. Pin- 
dar. 6. The development of Greek poetry was 
completed before prose literature began. 7. He- 
rodotus, who bears the same relation to Greek 
prose that Homer does to Greek poetry. 
8. Thucydides. Both were historians, but He- 
rodotus was called the first artist in historical 
writings and Thucydides the first thinker. 
g. Demosthenes. 10. The Age of Pericles. 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE,—V. 

1. They are mentioned prior to the Christian 
Era as existing in Egypt and probably in China. 
2, From channels cut for irrigation. 3. The 
royal canal of Babylon, constructed 600 B. C. 
4. Early in the Christian Era. 5. Locks. 6. An 
enclosure in a canal, with two opposite gates, 
whose use is to pass boats from one level to 
another. 7. Sluices over which vessels, of 
whatever size, are hoisted by machinery. 
8. The water is conveyed across in bridges. 
9. The Grand Canal in China, about 800 
miles long; the improved Ganges in India, 
522 miles ; and the Erie Canal in New York, 363 
miles, 10. The Jamesand Kanawha Rivers Nav- 
igation Canal, 147 miles long overcomes a grade 
of 1,916 feet ; the Morris Canal in New Jersey, Ior 
miles long, a grade of 1,684 feet. 11. By mis- 
taken economy, the channel dimensions of ca- 
nals usually have been kept too small, thereby 
necessitating small loads, 12. The Suez Canal ; 
90 miles long ; largest ; level throughout. 13. The 
introduction of railways. 14. ‘‘Onordinary nar- 
tow canals, boats are usually drawn by horses 
or mules, traveling on a tow-path, though 
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steam-propulsion and steam-towing are now used 
to some extent ; larger ones, called ship-canals, 
....are navigated by vessels of different sizes, 
up to the largest under sail or steam.’’ 15. A 
ship-canal begun 6 years ago, through the prov- 
ince of Schleswig-Holstein connecting the North 
Sea with the Baltic; it will be ready for use 
this spring. 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL.—V. 

I. It comes from a Greek word meaning 
leisure,recreation. 2. Theclassesof wealth and 
leisure. 3. It was mainly physical. 4. Tobe 
soldiers rather than scholars. 5. The Jansen- 
ists. 6. The Protestant Reformation. 7. In 
New England. 8. When the town had in- 
creased to fifty families. 9. Partly by appro- 
priations from the town treasuries and partly by 
rate bills. 10. Next to the functionaries of 
church and state, they commanded the highest 
respect. 





WORLD OF TO DAY.—IMMIGRATION, 

I. Idiots, lunatics, paupers, criminals, and 
persons afflicted with loathsome or dangerous 
contagious diseases. 2. The Treasury Depart- 
ment. 3. The owners of the vessels in which 
they are brought over. 4. They employ agents 
to whom they pay from $3 to $5 for each emi- 
grant obtained. 5. The port of New York. 
6. Germany and Great Britain. 7. To divert 
the stream of emigrants from the United States 
to regions under German rule. 8. He thought 
it would open a great foreign market to supply 
which would furnish labor at home to many of 
the Germans. 9. The ‘‘ Know-Nothing party.” 
10. To the efforts of the people on the Pacific 
coast to keep out the Chinese. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1896. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“* Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown,N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev. 
lL. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs, Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunning- 
ham, Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. Mr. Gibson, Michigan. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





A’94 who is doing quiet missionary work for 





theC. L. S.C. in her own community, writes, 
‘‘T am trying te introduce single books into some 
homes where they do not wish to take the full 
course. In this way I have utilized several copies 
of ‘ The United States and Foreign Powers.’’’ The 
plan is a wise one and might profitably be used 
as an “‘entering wedge” in many a community. 


FROM a Montana town comes the following : 
““We need the C. L. S. C. here and the persons 
whose names I send you have both the time and 
the influence to aid in effecting an organization. 
The magazine has been the means of stirring 
within me an ambition beyond expression and 
of making a once discontented life contented.” 
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CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“* The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidenis—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Chauncey M. Pond, Oberlin, O. ; Mr. J. B. Morton, Winter 
Park, Fla.; Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. F. D. 
Gardener, Manlius, N. Y.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasurer—Mr. R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Clas: Historian—Miss Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 

CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
CLass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 


A MEMBER of ’95 who has been obliged to give 
up a cherished plan of a college education 
writes, ‘‘Last year I joined a local circle 
at this place and was so well pleased with the 
studies that although the class was not reorgan- 
ized this year I have taken the course myself 
and expect to take the four years’ course and 
graduate with the Class of ’95. Iintend todo 
my utmost toward starting a circle in this place 
next October.’’ 


THE first letter ever received from a Chautau- 
qua student in Costa Rica is rightfully claimed 
by the Class of ’95. She writes, “‘I have fin- 
ished my memoranda for 90-1 and 91-2. It took 
mea longtime yet I am happy to have com- 
pleted them at last. Want of time hindered me 
yet I did not wish to give up and I worked stead. 
ily along. I cannot tell you what pleasure this 
course has given me. I have been only six 
months in Costa Rica (Iam German by birth) 
and have finished here the answering of my 
two years’ papers. The rains here washed 
away several bridges so that for nearly two 
months no papers or packages came from the 
states, but as they are now being brought I hope 
to find my Chautauqua books among them.” 


CLASS OF 1896.—‘* TRUTH SEEKERS.”’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Il, 
Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtie, Manitoba. 

Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 Deviliers St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold 5St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 


FoREIGN visitors to America seem to turn as 
naturally to Chautauqua as though they had 
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been “born to the soil.” A member of 96 
writes: ‘‘Iam new to everything at present, 
having arrived from England only six weeks 
ago. Ihave heard of your circle and gladly 
commenced to read, hoping I shall be able to 
include the Garnet Seal course. I am well on 
with the work.”’ 


AN interesting letter comes from a night 
watchman at one of the Houses of Refuge near 
New York City, who is anxious to enter the 
ranks of ’96. He writes, ‘‘Iam not altogether 
illiterate, having up to my seventeenth year at- 
tended a real Schule in Germany. During my 
sojourn in this country I have broken away 
from literary studies to the detriment of my 
mental powers, but my desire for improvement 
was greatly stimulated when becoming aware of 
the object of your association and the chances 
it holds out for self-improvement. As I have 
every night at my disposition, being employed 
as night watchman at this institution, I shall 
have abundant time for reading.” 


SINCE August first of the present year more 
than six hundred memoranda have been cor- 
rected or graded and returned to students. This 
makes the work of the ‘‘Memoranda Depart- 
ment’? very heavy during the fall months. 
Members of the C. L. S.C. have been quick to 
appreciate the benefits of this opportunity of- 
fered for the correction and return of memo- 
randa. A fee of fifty cents gives the student a 
corrected paper; a fee of twenty-five cents a 
graded paper with any incorrect answers indi- 
cated but not corrected. 


THE Class of ’96 is glad to welcome into its 
ranks a number of members from a circle con- 
nected with the famous ‘People’s Palace” in 
Jersey City. 

A NEw member of ’96 who is taking the books 
one at atime, and, though late in the year, is 
full of courage writes: ‘‘I have all my own 
work to do, with three little children and 
an invalid to care for. I have had little educa- 
tion and that little was acquired from desultory 
reading, happily of standard works. I have 
tried to keep up with tariff articles and leading 
papers.’’ 

THE Chautauqua Extension lectures were 
given in Detroit, beginning Monday evening, 
January 23, under the auspices of the Wednes- 
day History Club. All Chautauquans, either 
beginners or reviewers, who attend these courses 
are greatly edified. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


THE three years’ course in English History and 
Literature arranged for graduates, finds many 
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appreciative students both without and within 
the ranks ofthe C. L. S.C. ‘ A recent student 
of this course writes, ‘‘I send youthe memo- 
randa of the third year of the English course. I 
have found this course most interesting and 
profitable. It seems tome that nothing could 
be finer than its plan and general arrangement.”’ 


A CALIFORNIA graduate student in returning 
one of her recent memoranda writes, ‘‘The de- 
lay in returning this paper has been unavoidable. 
With it ends my seventh year of work in the 
c.L. S.C. Iregret no moment of the time it 
has taken out of my busy life, for it has been a 
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great blessing tome. Circumstances will not al- 
low me to take any new course this year, but I 
shall begin anew next year.” 


A GRADUATE of ’92 reports as her share of 
recruiting the later classes of the C.L.S.C., ‘I 
have two daughters of whom one is a member of 
the Class of ’95, another a member of ’96, and 
my younger children, two sons and a daughter, 
are in the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading 
Union. The Chautauqua movement is very dear 
tomy heart. It is a great blessing to us, living 
as we do away from privileges both religious and 
educational.’’ 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


‘* Never be Discouraged.”’ 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOw Day—February 27. 

HoMER Day—March 28. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Puipias Day—April 24. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

CanaDa.—Through the earnest efforts of a 
pastor, of the Class of ’94, at Acton, Ont., a cir- 
cle has been organized. It meets every Friday 
evening, its members enjoying the course very 
much although several of them for a long time 
unaccustomed to study find it somewhat diffi- 
cult. However these realize that the habit of 
study may be acquired and is worth the effort, 
and are hoping to get along better after a while. 
All except the leader are ’96’s. 

MainE.—A circle at Oakland forwards the 
names of twenty persons for enrollment at the 
Central Office. ——A small study club at Water- 
ville sends for the twelve-page memoranda. 

VERMONT.—The class at Saxton’s River be- 
gan in season leisurely todo all the work. It 
has been joined by several who are not able to 
pursue the full course. 

MassacHusETTs.—At Ambherst a circle has 
put itself in readiness for work.——Two former 
Chautauquans add strength to the fiber of the 
class at Boston, which though late in organizing 
is up to date with the work. 

ConNECTICUT.—Seventeen persons constitut- 
ing a circle at Highwood write for recognition 


ADDISON Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. PavuL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


by the parent circle.——A class at Hanover re- 
ports organization. 

NEw YorkK.—Hurlbut Circle of Brooklyn 
starts out with fourteen members, all taking an 
active part, and two thirds of them using the 
books and magazine. Another new class, the 
Athenian, in the samecity reports organization. 
——tThe Bryant Circle of New York City began 
its career as the Literary Branch of the E. L. of 
Jane St. M. E. Church, but now has an identity 
distinctively its own. Having entered upon the 
work a month late its thirty members were all 
in line by the first of December. Atits meetings, 
held at the residence of members, on the first and 
third Wednesdays of each month, the Outlineand 
Programs are followed in the main ; modifications 
were made to give more attention to Grecian 
history at one meeting, more to the diplomatic 
relations of the United States at another meet- 
ing; roll call is answered by quotations from 
some specified poet. The circle is about to start 
a manuscript magazine. From the circle at 
Woodlawn Heights, which last month was re- 
ported as prospering generally, the following 
definite report is received: ‘‘ Our class, which 
organized last October, under the name of 
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Eureka Woodlawn Circle, is in a most flourish- 
ing condition. It numbers thirty-one members, 
is officered with one president, three vice presi- 
dents, secretary, and treasurer. We have adopted 
the contest plan, and are divided into two sec- 
tions with leaders, the names of the members 
being drawn by the captains, who were elected 
by ballot. We meet three Monday evenings in 
amonth for study ; each bringing three ques- 
tions on the readings, and a quotation from any 
selection, and we have now appointed four mem- 
bers at each meeting to bring one answer each, 
to the examination questions contained in our 
membership books for this year ; these questions 
to be discussed by theclass, This, we think, 
will prove of the greatest benefit in impressing 
the subject of the required readings indelibly 
upon our attention. Some of the members are 
graduates of Class ’87, and others have partially 
read courses of other years. On the last Mon- 
day of each month a program is carefully pre- 
pared consisting of miscellaneous exercises con- 
- cluding with light refreshments, Our interest 
and enthusiasm increase as our readings ad- 
vance and we most heartily enjoy the instruction 
and sociability obtained by these Chautauqua 
gatherings.’ Bethany C. L. S. C. is the name 
of a newly organized class at Utica. 
NEw JERSEY.—A considerable number of 


persons at Red Bank are reading the course this 
year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The seventeen members of 
a new circle at Pittsburg call their class the 
Orient because they reside in the East End of 


the city. They report splendid meetings every 
other Wednesday afternoon, with a full attend- 
ance thus far, every member showing interest in 
the work. The class is led each time by a con- 
ductor chosen the previous meeting. A discus- 
sion on the lesson is always the first thing con- 
sidered, all the questions in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
are always asked and promptly answered. Clip- 
pings and items of news on current topics are 
submitted to be weighed by the class. Music is 
furnished by some of the members, and when 
time permits a spelling class is indulged in.—— 
A circle is in progress at Warren.—Myasotis 
Circle at Philadelphia is growingin size. Read- 
ers of a home circle report from Philadelphia. 
——A circle organized at Norwood with as little 
formality as possible, having but one officer, the 
president. Some of its members are so very 
busy they find difficulty in catching up with the 
required readings but avouch their determination 
to persist and succeed.—A home circle at Bell- 
wood has some ambitious students, one of whom 
is reading for seals. 

MARYLAND.—A large circle at Emmitsburg is 
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progressing happily, all the members being de- 
lighted with the work. 

VIRGINIA.—Roanoke Circle is composed of 
good material, the members hoping and work- 
ing for good results. 

WEsT Vircinia.—A class started in Piedmont 
with bright prospects has allied itself with 
Mountain Lake Park, Md., Chautauqua. 

SoutTH CAROLINA.—Summerton Circle is few 
in members but alive with interest. By meeting 
every week its members make easy work of get- 
ting the lessons. 

KENTUCKY.—There is a bright class at Mid- 
dlesborough, called the Columbian Circle. — 
Enterprising students organized the first of De- 
cember at Corydon and though late expect to 
enjoy the study. 

Grorcia.—The C. L. S. C. at Augusta is in a 
flourishing condition, Its meetings occur weekly 
at the homes of its members, of whom one is a 
graduate of ’89, rereading the course. 

Lovistana.—Ruston Circle is a large band of 
Chautauqua students at Ruston.——A circle at 
New Iberia sends its greeting with the following 
report: “‘ Last October a C. L. S. C. was organ- 
ized here with eight members. The circle now 
numbers sixteen,—nine ladies and seven gentle- 
men, who hold their weekly meetings at the 
homes of members. A leader is selected at one 
meeting for the next, also a program is arranged, 
copies of which are sent to each member in 
time for preparation for the meeting. Much 
interest is felt in the reading course.” 

ARKANSAS.—Benton has a live circle organ- 
ized in mid-winter. 

Texas.—Canadian Chautauqua Circle at Ca- 
nadian is also a late organization. 

OHIO.—News is received of circles at Attica, 
Bloomingburg, Canton (Athena C. L. S. C.), Lodi, 
Pioneer, and Zimmer, nearly all with a large 
membership. 

INDIANA.—A circle reports from La Fontaine. 
—Twenty members constitute the circle at 
Clark’s Hill, all evincing concern to progress in 
their studies. 

ILLINoIs.—Members of Athene C. L. S. C. at 
Savanna devote the whole afternoon of Fridays to 
their circle meetings. All are very enthusiastic. 
— Columbian Circle, a class of nineteen at 
Richmond, is pursuing the readings with much 
profit and pleasure.——Fort Byron has a dozen 
new readers.—The study club at Newton isin 
good shape with fair prospects for the year.—— 
The Dauntless society at Matamora has several 
who have joined forthe readings alone. ——There 
is a class at Kensington.——A Monday evening 
club at Greenwood has christened itself the Bald- 
win Circle of the C.L.S.C. of ’96. The fact 
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that it is in good running order, together with 
its motto ‘‘ Forward’’ indicates that it will reach 
its goal on time. ——The class at Downs is ambi- 
tious and well guide¢.——Colfax has a live circle. 

MICHIGAN.—Country Society is the sugges- 
tive appellation of an organization at Stock- 
bridge. 

WIscoNsIN.—In addition to the several 
C. L. S. C.’s at Sparta must be mentioned The 
Spartans. They start out with a goodly quota of 
members, quite a number of whom are grad- 
uates, 

MINNESOTA.—Delphians of Wasioja began by 
doing double work for a month to compensate 
lateness in beginning, yet spite of the hard 
work the members have remained enthusiastic 
and delighted with the C.L.S.C. plan.—A 
circle at Monticello is moving forward, with reg- 
ular officers and instruction committee. ——Her- 
man has heretofore had a number of solitary 
readers but no circle till the present one, which 
includes a ’93, four ’95’s, and nine ’96’s.—— 
There is a home circle at Austin, which is inde- 
fatigable in its efforts. 

Iowa.—The circle organized in the M. E. 
Church at East Des Moines as the literary branch 
of the Epworth League, has been having excel- 
lent sessions.——A circle has entered upon the 
year’s work at Villisca and one at Sheldon 
(Dorian).——A small but very enjoyable circle 
has begun the course at Somerset.——Modern 
Solons at Preston send an encouraging report. 
—tThere are flourishing circles at Newton, 
Moulton, Minburn, Colfax, and Keokuk.——The 
fourteen members of Gowrie Local Circle are all 
earnest workers, They are experimenting with 
the Canadian plan, and their programs are full 
of interest and enthusiasm. 

MissourI.—At Willow Springs there is a class 
of about thirty members, all of whom express 
themselves as highly pleased with the prog- 
ress accomplished. They are now having a 
course of lectures on various subjects and so far 
the patronage of the public has been very lib- 
eral Word is received of a circle at South 
St. Louis. 

Kansas.—Arlington Chautauqua Circle, at 
Kansas City, so-called for the church to which 
its members belong, is a wide-awake band which 
meets Monday evenings at the homes of its va- 
rious members. Each month a new chairman 
is installed ; each week, a different teacher and 
secretary. The programs include music, essays, 
biographies, and occasionally debates, in ad- 
dition to the lessons. ——Mizpah C. E. Chautau- 
qua Circle organized December 12 at Wichita. 

NEBRASKA.—Jamestown has a circle duly of- 
ficered. 


South DaKotTa.—At Miller a class is coping 
with the required readings, having begun too late, 
they fear, to do all the work as thoroughly as 
they would like. . 

CoLoRADO.—A correspondent from Longmont 
writes of acircle in the neighborhood of Pleas- 
ant Hill. She says, ‘“‘It is entirely new work 
for us all. We are determined to do our best 
and hope for an increase in numbers next year. 


It will be difficult for us as this is a farming com- 


munity and we are all farmers’ wives.” 

CALIFORNIA.—A circle has been organized at 
Delano, with eighteen ’96’s under the leadership 
of the pastor of the M. E. Church. Although 
late in getting to work they are ambitious and 
hope to make up the time lost. They meet every 
two weeks, and if the program at hand is a 
sample of the labor they are surmounting, they 
are sure to catch up with schedule time and doubly 
enjoy the easier time thus earned.——The sec- 
retary of Sunnyside Chautauqua Circle at San 
Anselmo, writes, ‘‘We have been meeting since 
the beginning of the Chautauqua year, but just 
completed our organization last evening. I be- 
lieve as soon as the rainy season is over, we shall 
be able to enlarge our circle, but at present the 
condition of the roads is such that some cannot 
meet with us who otherwise would. We have 
enjoyed the study very muchthus far. The aim 
of the officers is to keep up an unflagging inter- 
est in the work among the members.”’ 


OLD CIRCLES. 

CanaDA.—The circle at Brantford, Ontario, 
consists of three contesting sections nearly equal 
in number, distinguished as graduates, under- 
graduates, and local members. ‘‘The marking 
is on the same lines as before, and the section 
which wins the highest credits is to be enter- 
tained by the other two. Special honor, how- 
ever, will be paid to all earning the best possible 
number of credits, irrespective of the particular 
section to which they belong.”’ 

MaINnrE.—Lakeside Circle of Canton has sev- 
eral members who have completed the required 
readings for years ’91 and ’92, with much credit 
to themselves and their circle. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—There is a small graduate 
circle at Worcester.—Keep Pace Circle’s 
record for this year is one of continued zeal and 
earnestness, with an increase of two in member- 
ship. Its members, of whom three are from 
Boston, three from Everett, and three from Som- 
erville, hold interesting afternoon meetings 
every two weeks at their various homes, when 
they read articles and original papers, besides 
the usual lesson. All are busy housekeepers en- 
gaged in church and social duties yet they find 
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time to memorize the questions in THe CHAv- 
TAUQUAN and to pursue ancient history in con- 
nection with the prescribed course work, feeling 
amply repaid for their labor by the broadening 
influence of their study and reading upon their 
lives. ——Wayland Circle of Danvers regrets that 
a few of its members have fallen out by the way, 
but new ones have taken their place and the 
work goes pleasantly on, all finding it most help- 
ful 


ConnecticutT.—Aurora C. L. S. C. of New 
Haven reorganized with six regular members 
and three local members. It holds regular 
meetings twice a month at the home of its presi- 
dent, with indications for an interesting and in- 
structive season. 

NEw YorkK.—A class of five alumni at Syra- 
cuse receives the garnet seal this year.—— 
Post graduates at Honeoye have provided 
themselves with books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
and are forging away, meanwhile creating a 
circle atmosphere bright with sparks of intel- 
lectual brilliancy.——A fine class has resumed 
work at Little Falls.——The Dayspring class at 
Orwell is larger and more promising this year 
than any other since its organization in ’88.—— 
All but the undergraduates of the New Prospect 
Cc.L. S.C. of Pine Bush are pursuing the 
Shakespeare course. No fears are enter- 
tained for the profit and enjoyment of the circle 
at Waverly. One of its members, a graduate of 
*91, besides working for a seal, is reading the 
regular course with her husband, who as a reg- 
ularly enrolled member has read partsof several 
years, but expects to begin again and graduate 
with the Class of ’96.——This year the Watkins 
Glen Circle at Watkins is composed of a class of 
housekeepers, averaging between forty and fifty 
years of age.——The circle at Woodville reports 
that it is few in number this year but very en- 
thusiastic in the work and hopes soon to be en- 
larged, adding that the town is small, with few 
young people, and if it were not for the circle a 
number of persons would be very lonely.—— 
Brief notices of work resumed are received from 
Bay View Class at Three Mile Bay, the Faithful 
Few at South Byron, the ambitious class at 
Hoosick Falls, the class at Friendship organized 
in ’84, Pilgrim Circle at Buffalo, a small band at 
Bethel, the Athenians at Auburn, Fayetteville 
Circle at Fayetteville, and circles at Holley, 
Hannibal, and Horseheads.——There are live 
circles at Minetto, Liberty (Bancroft), Earl- 
ville, Cortland (Alpha), and Brooklyn (Philoso- 
phian and Longfellow). Last year the 
Brocton students took English history; this 
year they are on the French course, which they 

like also, although they miss the suggestions 








and aids. 





The correspondent from Big Flats 
says, ‘‘Our class has a membership of twenty- 


three. Meetings are held bi-monthly and good 
interest is manifested in the study, all desiring 
to do more thorough work than last year,—that 
is, do something besides simply reading the re- 
quired readings.” 

NEw JERSEY.—The secretary of the Colum- 
bians at Trenton sends the following excellent 
sketch of their method of conducting meetings: 
Roll-call by the secretary is responded to by 
quotations bearing upon the subject, if practica- 
ble; if not, miscellaneous in character. Ques- 
tions on the lesson are asked by a teacher, 
one appointed for each subject; after 
which a program committee consisting of two 
appointed by the president to serve for one 
month, has charge of the meeting. They notify 
the members two weeks beforehand of the part 
they are to take ; sometimes the life of one of 
the most prominent characters in the lesson is 
written. While studying “Initial Studies in 
American Letters” last year, works of different 
authors were read, as well as sketches of their 
lives prepared. After this is all done, fre- 
quently one of the members reads an article 
from one of the monthly magazines. She 
adds, ‘‘We should be very glad to receive sug- 
gestions as to a good method of studying the 
magazine articles ; this is our weak point.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Flourishing circles report 


from Arnot, Boyertown, Carlisle, Holicong 
(Buckingham), Ligonier, Wilkinsburg, and 
Wampum.——-Audubon Circle, at Shannonville, 





continues its weekly meetings. Erie has a cir- 
cle of sixteen members christened the South Erie 
C.L.S.C. The members are greatly absorbed in 
the work which they find interesting and instruc- 
tive. ——The secretary of Rockwood Circle writes: 
Our Chautauqua Reading Circle was reorganized 
in October. We had a circle last year of twelve 
members which held weekly meetings and car- 
ried out programs that had been arranged the 
week before. This year we have a class of six- 
teen members. In addition to the regular 
course we have musical and literary exercises 
prepared by the committee on programs. Fines 
are required of those who are absent or tardy 
without goodexcuse. A committee is appointed 
to look up absentees, a gentleman to look after 
the ladies and a lady to look after the gentle- 
men. Asaresult great interest is taken in the 
meetings and they are well attended. Two 

hours are spent very pleasantly at each meeting 

with profit to all. A sleighride and supper are 

among the contemplations for the winter.—— 

The Browning Circle of Girardville consists of 
eight members who have been doing very 
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thorough, faithful work for the past three years, 
and fully appreciate the great privileges of a 
Cc. L. S. C. course. 

MARYLAND.—Choptank Circle of Denton has 
resumed work. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—In the good-size class in 
Raleigh, ’94’s are in large majority. 

SourH CAROLINA.—New members have en- 
listed in White Rose C. L. S. C. at Yorkville. 

KENTUCKy.—The Dauntless Seven of Be- 
thesda sends a brief report. 

TExas.—Besides thecircle at Pilot Point there 
isalarge class of students who are studying 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and expect to begin on 
text-books next year.——The class at McKin- 
ney has renewed organization. 

Ou10.—The correspondent of the circle at 
Beverly reports that it was organized in October, 
1888, with nine members, of whom two were re- 
moved by death and six completed the four 
years’ course. Three of the members began the 
special English course in 1889 which they fin- 
ished last June, also reading the Bible course 
forseal. ‘This year they decided to undertake 
less work and began on the Garnet Seal course. 
She writes, ‘‘We spend one evening a week in 
reading and discussing the subject with the aid 
of ‘suggestions,’ and feel that we are greatly 
benefited thereby.’”——The following encoura- 
ging report is received from Cleveland: ‘‘The 
Taylor C. L. S. C. of the East End of Cleveland 
has a membership of about thirty, some of 
whom are doing postgraduate reading. We 
meet the first and third Monday evening ofeach 
month. Going from house to house is with us a 
thing of the past ; for we have the use of a spa- 
cious hall in the upper story of our president’s 
beautiful residence on Streator Avenue. It is 
fitted up for the comfort of the class. The at- 
tendance is excellent and the spirit progres- 
sive.” Columbian Circle of Columbus though 
small starts out on the second year of its exist- 
ence with enthusiasm and prospects of success. 
—Eleven ‘“‘interesting new members’’ swell 
the membership of the circle at Forest to nine- 
teen.—Tiro also sends encouraging news. 
They completed the work of last year in a thor- 
ough manner, and start out this year with a 
determination to receive their diplomas, hoping 
the sight of them may induce others to join 
them in their good work. 

InDIANA.—A beautiful and dainty program 
for the year’s work, indicating the officers and 
members of the class, at whose residence each 

meeting will be held, the topics for each occa- 
sion and by whom treated, and the memorial 
days and mottoes to be observed, is sent by 
Bryant Chautauqua Circle at Terra Haute.— 


J-Mar. 


Lew Wallace Circle of Crawfordsville ‘though 
composed of only twelve members, is doing 
good work. All are busy people and find a sys- 
tematic course of reading very beneficial.’»——_ 
The correspondent of Remington writes that she 
belongs to the Class of ’90, but enjoys the work 
too much to relinquish it, and therefore is con- 
tinuing it in the circle of twenty-two members. 
ILLINOIS.—The circle at Woodstock hence- 
forth will be known as the Hawthorne. Its 
members enjoyed their first year’s work very 
much and hope to continue with the four years’ 
course.——The scribe at Waukegan is proud of 
the brightness and snap of the circle there. It 
is composed of young people who are making 
progress while making things interesting gener- 
ally.— “The Chautauqua idea is marching on in 
our place,” writes a member of the Sinclair Home 
Circle at Ashland. ‘Our circle, consisting of 
five members of one family, has broadened this 
winter and is now a local circle of ten registered 
members, Others are reading with us and are 
subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN who are not 
registered.”»——The following is clipped from a 
newspaper report from Jacksonville: ‘‘It is 
a pleasure to know that a number of the deaf 
have availed themselves of the advantages for 
self-improvement offered by the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. Two graduates 
of the Hartford Institution—one of them a 
congenital mute—have completed the four years’ 
course. An equal number of Illinois’ graduates 
have done the same, while a number have pur- 
sued the studies for one, two, or three years. 
Several years ago a circle composed of nine deaf 
teachers and officers of the Illinois Institution 
spent many profitable hours in literary and 
scientific study under the Chautauqua plan. 
MIcHIGAN.—The circle at Quincy had delight- 
ful programs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s days, and prides itself on its success 
thus far.—Members of the circle at Le Claire 
are warm advocates of Chautauqua work. Their 
correspondent says they are all ‘‘busy people, 
yet find intellectual pleasure in this course of 
study. One night the thermometer showed ten 
degrees below zero, and snowdrifts were plenty, 
yet the circle was well attended, some walking 
nearly a mile.’”»——The C. L. S. C. at Defiance 
consists of ten members, twoof whom will finish 
the course this year. 
WIsconsINn.—Brief notice comes from Chip- 
pewa Circle at Eau Claire. 
MINNESOTA.—Onaway Circle at St. Peter re- 
enrolls for the year, also the Pleiades of El- 
wood, which was organized in 1886.——Sparta 
Circle of Howard Lake, which last year con- 
sisted of three local readers, who met monthly, 
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but had no elected officers, energetically takes 
up the present year’s work with a membership 
often. Meetings are held fortnightly, and the 
members are much interested. 

Iowa.—Excelsior Club of Des Moines is do- 
ing good hard work. Its members take turns 
at leading.——Hawthorne Circle of West Bend 
commenced its second year’s work with great 
zeal, and is doing thorough work.——Ottumwa 
Circle was organized in 1889 and still has a 
membership of twenty. All who can are tak- 
ing the entire course, and those who cannot 
are doing what they are able to, which certainly 
is very commendable. 

MIssOURI.—News comes from Carthage that 
at the present time, of the three circles there, 
one has a membership of twenty, one of fifteen, 
and a third of twelve; also that another circle is 
in progress of formation. This is indeeda 
splendid record, and as none of the circles have 
yet reported their names, it furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for an impressive christening ceremony. 
——Fifteen persons comprising the Clio Circle 
at Springfield send a request to be recognized at 
headquarters.——Irving Circle at Pleasant Hill 
has twelve members, eight of whom belong to 
the Class of ’96, one to the Class of ’94, one to 
’93, and two to ’91.——Seven membership 
blanks are requested for the Paul H. Hayne 
Circle at Linneus, which is a good indication. 
—Beacon Hill Circle of Kansas City hasa 
large constituent of members who are anxious 
to make a creditable record in their studies, and 
all are enjoying the readings. Tennyson Cir- 
cle of St. Louis is reading the White Seal course. 
T. M. Post Circle of the same city is composed 
entirely of ladies. Punctuality is the rule at the 
meetings, which occur every other Tuesday 
afternoon. The excellent programs are pre- 
pared by the president co-operating with a com- 
mittee of three, the committee being changed 
every three months. For one of the programs 
the Table Talk is, ‘‘ What can we do to secure 
the usefulness and continuance of our class?” 
Thus far the twenty-two members have been 
much interested, many of them working to 
graduate this year.——Minerva Circle of Rich- 
mond has been industriously preparing for the 
test questions. 

Kansas.—The following concise report is re- 
ceived from Wellsville: ‘‘ Wellsville Circle has 
fifteen members, of whom one is a minister and 
four are teachers in the public schools; three 
will graduate in ’93, and seven are new mem- 
bers. The weekly meetings are well attended 
and great interest is manifested.”,——Students 
of a ‘‘small but enthusiastic’’ circle organized 
more than a year ago at Howard are doing as 
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well as they can and probably all will com- 
plete the four years’ course.——The Frankfort. 
Cc. L. S. C. has flourished for several years, 
has graduated four Olympians, one Columbian, 
and has four ’93’s on the way. The circle has 
been helpful in many ways.——The small cir- 
cle at Dodge City has promise of an increase 
now that election is over. We hope the faith- 
fulness of the few may be rewarded. 

SoutH DaxoTa.—Fountain City Circle of 
Woonsocket has begun work with power in in- 
creased numbers.——A large band of earnest 
workers report from Madison. 

CoLORADO.—A newspaper clipping asserts 
that ‘“‘South Broadway Chautauqua Circle at 
South Denver is constantly increasing in num- 
bers. Meetings held the past month were of un- 
abated interest, and the Greek course is illus- 
trated with maps and charts from the skillful 
hand of one of its members.” 

CALIFORNIA.—The circle at Eureka calls it- 
self by the Indian name of that place, Chara- 
cheetcha. Several of its members have gone 
over the four years’ course, but not with a view 
to answering the questions, it therefore reorgan- 
ized this year with the intention of preparing for 
graduation with honors. The dozen members. 
meet every evening, in the parlors of the Con- 
gregational Church, to review the articles they 
have read,discuss the lessons, and ask ques- 
tions.——-Houghton Circle, Oakland, has en- 
tered with laudable zeal upon the study of 
Greek this year. ‘‘ During holiday week a recep- 
tion and reunion was held at the residence of 
one of the members. After modern refresh- 
ments a course of Greek nuts fresh gathered. 
from the Ajgean shore, from Mt. Olympus, and 
from the mystic shrine of Delphi, was served. 
Owing to the strength and quality of these nuts. 
one was quite sufficient for each person, and 
furnished an hour of delightful conversation 
upon purely classic subjects; also causing min- 
isters and college graduates to knit their brows, 
don their ‘thinking caps’ and turn their minds 
most thoughtfully toward long-forgotten lessons. 
in Greek history and literature. For the benefit 
of some circle who might like to try them, we 
give their construction: Take English walnuts, 
open them carefully and remove the kernel,— 
have a question from the Question Table in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN written on a small slip of 
paper, which roll up and insert in the shell and 
fasten together again with mucilage (the one 
preparing them must be able to give the correct. 
answers to all); they are then ready for use. 

WyomInc.—Cliolians of Cheyenne are per- 
sisting in the studies, and their weekly meetings 
indicate much interest therein. 
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MARCH. 

SLAYER of winter, art thou here again ? 
O welcome, thou that bring’st the summer nigh ! 
The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain, 
Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 
Welcome, O March! whose kindly days and 

dry 

Make April ready for the throstle’s song, 
Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong ! 


Yea, welcome, March! and though I die ere 
june, 

Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise, 

Striving to swell the burden of the tune 

That even now I hear thy brown birds raise, 

Unmindful of the past or coming days ; 

Who sing, ‘“‘O joy! a new year is begun ! 

What happiness to look upon the sun !”’ 


O, what begetteth all this storm of bliss, 

But Death himself, who, crying solemnly, 

Even from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us, ‘‘ Rejoice! lest pleasureless ye die. 

Within a little time must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and, while ye 
live, 

Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give.” 

— William Morris. 


A JOURNEY, 

Not feeling any enthusiasm myself about 
Athens, my bounden duty is of course clear, to 
sneer and laugh heartily at all who have. What 
have the people of to-day in common with Peri- 
cles, what have these ladies in common with 
Aspasia (O fie)? Of the race of Englishmen 
who come wondering about the tomb of Soc- 
rates, do you think the majority would not 
have voted to hemlock him? Yes; for the very 
same superstition which leads men by the nose 
now, drove them onward in the days when the 
lowly husband of Xanthippe died for daring to 
think simply and to speak the truth. 

Iwas made so miserable in my youth by a 
classical education, that all connected with it is 
disagreeable to my eyes; so in coming in sight 
of the promontory of Sunium, where the Greek 
muse, in an awful vision, came to me, and said 
in a patronizing way, ‘‘ Why, my dear” (she 
always, the old spinster, adopts this high and 
mighty tone), ‘‘Why, my dear, are you not 
charmed to be in this famous neighborhood, in 
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this land of poets and heroes, of whose history 
your classical education ought to have made 
youamaster? If it did not, you have wofully 
neglected your opportunities, and your dear 
parents have wasted their money in sending you 
to school.” I replied, ‘‘Madam, your company 
in youth was made so laboriously disagreeable 
to me that I can’t at present reconcile myself to 
youinage. Iread your poets, but it was in 
fear and trembling; and a cold sweat is but an 
ill accompaniment to poetry. I blundered 
through your histories; but history is so dull 
(saving your presence) of herself, that when the 
brutal dullness of a schoolmaster is superadded 
to her own slow conversation, the union be- 
comes intolerable; hence I have not the slight- 
est pleasure in renewing my acquaintance with 
a lady who has been the source of so much 
bodily and mental discomfort tome.’”” Tomake 
along story short, Iam anxious to apologize 
for a want of enthusiasm in the classical line, 
and to excuse an ignorance which is of the most 
undeniable sort. 

I swear solemnly that I would rather have 
two hundred a year in Fleet Street, than be 
king of the Greeks, with Basileus written before 
my name round their beggarly coin ; with the 
bother of perpetual revolutions in my huge 
plaster of Paris palace, with no amusement but 
a drive in the afternoon over a wretched arid 
country. The truth is, then, that Athens is a 
disappointment; andI am angry that it should 
beso. Toaskilled antiquarian, or an enthusi- 
astic Greek scholar, the feelings created by a 
sight of the place, of course, will be different ; 
but you who would be inspired by it must un- 
dergo a long preparation of reading, and pos- 
sess, too, a particular feeling ; both of which, I 
suspect, are uncommon in our busy commercial 
newspaper-reading country. Men only say they 
are enthusiastic about the Greek and Roman 
authors and history because it is considered 
proper and respectable. And we know how 
gentlemen in Baker Street have editions of the 
classics handsomely bound in the library, and 
how they use them. Of course they don’t retire 
to read the newspaper; it is to look over a 
favorite ode of Pindar, or to discuss ar obscure 
passage in Athenzeus! Of course county magis- 
trates and members of Parliament are always 
studying Demosthenes and Cicero; we know it 
from their continual habit of quoting the Latin 
grammar in Parliament. But it is agreed that 
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the classics are respectable; therefore we are to 
be enthusiastic about them. 

I am not so entire a heathen as to be insensi- 
ble to the beauty of those relics of Greek art, of 
which men much more learned and enthusiastic 
have written such piles of descriptions. I 
thought I could recognize the towering beauty 
of the prodigious columns of the Temple of 
Jupiter; and admire the astonishing grace, 
severity, elegance, and completeness of the Par- 
thenon. The little Temple of Victory, with its 
fluted Corinthian shafts, blazed under the sun 
almost as fresh as it must have appeared to the 
eyes of its founders; I saw nothing more 
charming and brilliant, more graceful, festive» 
and aristocratic than this sumptuous little build- 
ing. The Roman remains which lie in the town 
below look like the works of barbarians beside 
these perfect structures. They jar strangely on 
the eye, after it has been accustoming itself to 
perfect harmony and proportions. If, as the 
schoolmaster tells us, the Greek writing is as 
complete as the Greek art; if an ode of Pindar 
is as glittering and pure as the Temple of Vic- 
tory; or a discourse of Plato as polished and 
calm as yonder mystical portico of the Erech- 
theum; what treasures of the senses and de- 
lights of the imagination have those lost to 
whom the Greek books are as good as sealed! 
— William Makepeace Thackeray. 


BOOKS. 

OF the old Greek books, I think there are five 
which we cannot spare: 

Homer, who, in spite of Pope and all the 
learned uproar of centuries, has really the true 
fire, and is good for simple minds, is the true 
and adequate germ of Greece, and occupies that 
place as history which nothing can supply. It 
holds through all literature, that our best history 
is still poetry. It isso in Hebrew, in Sanskrit, 
and in Greek. English history is best known 
through Shakespeare; how much through 
Merlin, Robin Hood, and the Scottish bal- 
lads !—the German, through the Nibelungen- 
lied ;—the Spanish, through the Cid. Of Ho- 
mer, George Chapman’s is the heroic trans- 
lation, though the most literal prose version is 
the best of all. 

Herodotus, whose history contains inestima- 
ble anecdotes, which brought it with the learned 
into a sort of disesteem ; but in these days, when 
it is found that what is most memorable of his- 
tory is a few anecdotes, and that we need not be 
alarmed though we should find it not dull, it is 
regaining credit. 

ZEschylus, the grandest of the three trage- 
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dians, who has given us under a thin veil the 
first plantation of Europe. The ‘‘Prometheus”’ 
is a poem of the like dignity and scope as the 
Book of Job or the Norse Edda. 

Of Plato I hesitate to speak, lest there should 
benoend. You find in him that which you 
have already found in Homer, now ripened to 
thought,—the poet converted to a philosopher, 
with loftier strains of musical wisdom than Ho- 
mer reached ; as if Homer were the youth, and 
Plato the finished man; yet with no less secur- 
ity of bold and perfect song, when he cares to 
use it, and with some harp-strings fetched from 
a higher heaven. He contains the future, as he 
came out of the past. In Plato you explore 
modern Europe in its causes and seed,—all that 
in thought, which the history of Europe em- 
bodies or has yet to embody. The well- 
informed man finds himself anticipated. Plato 
is up with him too. Nothing has escaped him. 
Every new crop in the fertile harvest of reform, 
every fresh suggestion of modern humanity, is 
there. 

Plutarch cannot be spared from the smallest 
library ; first, because he is so readable, which 
is much ; then, that he is medicinal and invig- 
orating. He charms by the facility of his asso- 
ciations; so that it signifies little where you 
open his book, you find yourself at the Olympian 
tables. His memory is like the Isthmian 
Games, where all that was excellent in Greece 
was assembled, and you are stimulated and re- 
cruited by lyric verses, by philosophic senti- 
ments, by the forms and behavior of heroes, by 
the worship of the gods, and by the passing of 
fillets, parsley, and laurel wreaths, chariots, 
armor, sacred cups, and utensils of sacrifice. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE ORIGIN OF DIDACTIC POETRY. 
WHEN wise Minerva still was young 
And just the least romantic, 
Soon after from Jove’s head she flung 
That preternatural antic, 
’T is said, to keep from idleness 
Or flirting, those twin curses, 
She spent her leisure, more or less, 
In writing po——, no, verses. 


A clean, fair copy she prepares, 
Makes sure of moods and tenses, 
With her own hand,—for prudence spares 
A man—(or woman)—uensis ; 
Complete, and tied with ribbons proud, 
She hinted soon how cosy a 
Treat it would be to read them aloud 
After next day’s ambrosia. 











The gods thought not it would amuse 
So much as Homer’s Odyssees, 

But could not very well refuse 
The properest of goddesses ; 

So all sat round in attitudes 
Of various dejection, 

As with a hem / the queen of prudes 
Began her grave prelection. 


At the first pause Zeus said, ‘‘ Well sung !— 
I mean—ask Phoebus,—Ae knows,’’ 

Says Pheebus, “‘ Zounds! a wolf’s among 
Admetus’s merinos ! 

Fine! very fine ! but I must go; 
They stand in need of me there ; 

Excuse me!’ snatched his stick, and so 
Plunged down the gladdened ether. 


With the next gap, Mars said, ‘‘ For me 
Don’t wait,—naught could be finer, 
But I’m engaged at half past three,— 
A fight in Asia Minor !”’ 
Then Venus lisped, ‘‘I’m sorely tried, 
These duty-calls are vip’rous ; 
But I must go; I have a bride 
To see about in Cyprus.’’ 


Then Bacchus,—‘‘ I must say good-bye, 
Although my peace it jeopards ; 

I meet a man at four, to try 
A well-broke pair of leopards.”’ 

Proud Pallas sighed, ‘‘It will not do ; 
Against the muse I’ve sinned, oh !” 

And her torn rhymes sent flying through 
Olympus’s back window. 


The verses? Some in ocean swilled, 
Killed every fish that bit to ’em ; 

Some Galen caught and, when distilled, 
Found morphine the residuum ; 

But some that rotted on the earth 
Sprang up again in copies, 

And gave two strong narcotics birth, 
Didatic verse and poppies. 


Years after, when a poet asked 
The goddess’s opinion, 
As one whose soul its wings had tasked 
In Art’s clear-aired dominion, 
‘‘Discriminate,’’ she said, ‘‘ betimes ; 
The muse is unforgiving ; 
Put all your beauty in your rhymes, 
Your morals in your living.”’ 
—James Russell Lowell. 


THE WILD GARDEN. 
WHEN the geologist hears of the opening of 
a new quarry or the blasting of a tunnel he is 
quickly on the spot for his harvest of crystal. 
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So with the botanist ; the same new conditions 
turn up nuggets for him also. 

Burroughs discovered a blasted ledge draped in 
the beautiful climbing fumitory where the plant 
had never before been known, which singular fact 
may possibly throw some light on the old belief 
which is said to have christened the flower. 
‘‘The fumitory,’’ as Gerarde says of an allied 
plant with similar ways of sudden appearance in 
broken ground, ‘‘is fabled to be engendered of 
a coarse fumosity rising from the earth, which 
windeth and wrieth about, and by working in 
the air and sun is turned into this herb.’”” How 
simple it all seems when it is explained ! 

I once visited a similar blast ina haunt known 
all my life, and was astonished to find the ruins 
rosy with literal beds of the small catchfly pink, 
accompanied by a rank growth of pasture mul- 
lein, growing in the depths of a dense wood ! 

Who knows what a wild garden might be 
coaxed from a spadeful of earth taken at random 
from the depths of the sod? A fire sweeps over 
the mountains ; next year you will find its black 
carbon bed afire with bloom that those calcined 
ledges never saw before ; but the wind has been 
taking care of that. A railroad has perhaps just 
been desecrating the woods in your vicinity. 
Follow itsembankment and you may pick a 
bouquet as rare to you as though from the Orient. 
The railroad track seems to have especial attrac- 
tions for a number of restless bohemian plants 
that would seem to thrive on abnormal excite- 
ment. The very oily refuse dropped from the 
engine invites many a sleepless floral gamin, the 
ambition of whose lives would seem to be to 
dodge the whirling train or duck beneath the 
cow-catcher, while they challenge the coals and 
the clouds of steam. The lithe purple toad-flax 
is one of these tough little bohemians, and the 
tiny dwarf dandelion is a favorite companion. 

The prospecting miner knows how the lime or 
gold or zinc or silver will blossom on the surface 
in those ‘“‘indicative’’ flora, the lucrative re- 
sources of the keen-eyed ‘‘douser,’’ and doubt- 
less the frequent charm that gives the dip to the 
artful divining-rod. 

Scatter wood-ashes almost anywhere on your 
lawn, and the chances are that you will receive 
thanks the following year in the breath of white 
clover, while coal-ashes yield a response in their 
own kind, as a casual botanical examination of 
vacant city lots will attest ; I have found some of 
the rarest of our New England flowers among 
those unsightly ash-heaps. 

Indeed, let the botanist go into new fields any- 
where, or even across lots by a new path, and 
the rare bloom that he has been seeking all his 
life is likely to carpet the ground before him. 
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Many a wild botanist—for they are all wild, 
wild in their haunts, wild with delight and en- 
thusiasm, or else do not deserve to be called 
botanists—guards as the apple of his eye his or- 
chid brood far up in the mountain tamarack 
swamp, or his isolated Calypso, or his treasury 
of sun-dew gems, or other precious riches. We 
all ‘‘know a bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows.”” The heart of Columbus throbs in every 
true botanist’s bosom. He enters a new swamp 
or woods with his heart in hismouth. He is all 
on tiptoe with wonder andexpectancy. Thecry 
of ‘‘ Land ahead !”’ is always imminent and always 
realized.—From W. Hamilton Gibson's ‘‘Strolls 
by Starlight and Sunshine.” 


THE EYE OF SENSE OR THE EYE OF REASON. 

It is the conceit of those whose habit of mind 
is to look through the eye of sense alone, that 
they seem more in the actual tangible world than 
those who are accustomed to look through the 
eye of reason as well as through the eye of sense. 
There never was a greater mistake. Those who 
see most in the world of mountain and sea and 
sky are those who look most through the eye of 
reason into the world of idea, principle, and re- 
lation. Adams in England, and Leverrier in 
France discovered Neptune, not by sweeping the 
heavens with their telescopes, but by careful 
ciphering in their studies. 
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“Mr. Turner,’’ said a friend to him one day, 
“*T never see in nature the glows and colors you 
put into your pictures. 

‘Ah! don’t you wish you could, though,” 
was the painter’s reply. 

In an apple’s fall Newton sees the law of gravi- 
tation. Goethe sees in the sections ofa deer’s 
skull the spinal column modified. Emerson 
sings : 

‘‘Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still. 

*Tis not in the stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 

Nor in the red-breast’s yellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers ; 
But in the mud and scum of things, 
There always, always something sings.”’ 


Humboldt habitually dwelt in the realm of prin- 
ciples and ideas. He spent only five years in 
America, and it took twelve quartos, and six- 
teen folios, and half a dozen helpers, and many 
years to put on record what he saw. 


*‘The poem hangs on the berry bush, 
When comes the poet’s eye, 
And the street is one long masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by.’’ 

—From the Rev. Dr. J. W. Lee's ‘* The Making 
of a Man,’’* 





*New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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OF all the biographies of Abraham 
Lincoln that have been written 
none deserve more generous appreciation than 
the one written by Mr. William H. Herndon,* 
who was a law partner and constant associate of 
Mr. Lincoln’s for nearly twenty years. It is 
a plain story of the plainest American and an un- 
embellished but forcibly accurate sketch of the 
inner life of the great emancipator, up to the 
time he was made president. Probably no other 
man shared Mr. Lincoln’s confidence forso many 
years as did the author of these two volumes, and 
while disclaiming any literary excellence for the 
narrative, the result is such that the reader is 
left with honest admiration for the faithful exe- 
cution of the work from beginningtoend. This 
record of the true life of America’s greatest states- 
man, written as none but the author could write 
it, is a positive accession to American historical 


Biographical. 


*Abraham Lincoln. By William H. Herndon with the 
assistance of Jesse W. Weik. Twovolumes. Illustrated. 





literature. The publishers have given these 
volumes the rich setting which they merit in 
every way. 

The Appletons have begun the publication of 
a biographical series of books under the title 
‘*Great Commanders.”” The first volume to ap- 
pear is that written by Captain A. T. Mahan of the 
U. S. Navy and treats of the life and public serv- 
ices of Admiral Farragut,* one of the foremost 
naval heroes in American history. The story 
of this life is full of interest. Entering the navy 
when barely ten years old and achieving some 
little distinction but three years later in the fight 
of the Zssex in Valparaiso, and then for nearly 
fifty years confined tothe sphere of compara- 
tively routine life in the service, the climax of 
his career was not reached until after the age of 
sixty when most men have passed their prime. 
The activities of his later years are described 





1z2mo. Price, $2.25.——* Admiral Farragut. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan, President ofthe U.S. War College. Price, 
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with a keen sense of their historical importance 
andthe written judgment of the author is at 
once just and critical. 

The second volume published in the ‘‘ Great 
Commanders ”’ series is devoted to the biography 
of General Taylor.* The author follows with be- 
coming sympathy the events in which this al- 
together unique character played a part. In a 
military way General Howard has given to the 
narrative a force which one less acquainted with 
the precise activities of military life could not 
have imparted. The varied military experiences 
and campaigns of the old hero of Buena Vista 
received the attention which they deserve at the 
hands of the author, together with an account, 
by no means unimportant, of General Taylor’s 
rise to the presidency. The book is a valuable 
addition to our historical and biographical litera- 
ture. The history of the world is written around 
the lives of leaders and if the first two books are 
an evidence of what is yet to come in this series 
the forthcoming volumes should have a wide 
reading. 

A late addition to the series of ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations’ is the life of John Wycliff.f Much 
more than a personal history of the man, 
the work is a comprehensive account of the 
times, reaching backward for the causes which 
molded his character, and forward to trace the 
effect of his life—the work that lived after him. 
There is much critical searching among the 
teachings of the schoolmen and the doctrines of 
the theologians. Wycliff, fearless, redoubtable, 
wise, for so many years denied his rightful place 
in history, is here made to stand out as the great 
pioneer of ‘‘the reformation of religion and the 
revival of learning,” or rather in the still stronger 
light of ‘‘the reformer in chief.’? The work is 
scholarly rather than popular. 

At the name of Henry Martyn, { the great 
English missionary of the eighteenth century, a 
vague figure, saintly, scholarly, living on a plane 
far removed from that of most mortals and hav- 
ing little in common with them, has been wont 
to rise involuntarily before the mind’s eye. To 
have such a figure metamorphosed intoa man 
of like feelings with other men, one who enjoyed 
the good things of life, and who suffered from 
heartache, and felt as keenly the pangs of disap- 
pointment, while at the same time through all, 
he never allowed himself to swerve from his 





$1.50.——* General Taylor. By Oliver Otis Howard, 
Major-General U. S. Army. Price, $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

tJohn Wycliff. By Lewis Sergeant. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

tHenry Martyn. By George Smith, C, I. E., LL.D. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, $3.00. 
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high ideal of Christian life, is to have a work ac- 
complished for which all thoughtful minds will 
be glad. It brings him in closer touch with 
those who need the inspiration of his example, 
and throws around him the power of a greater 
attraction for all. 

The volume entitled ‘‘ James Gilmour of Mon- 
golia’’* is the sketch of a consecrated life spent 
in the foreign mission field. Going in his young 
manhood from Scotland his native land to his 
chosen place of labor he spent his life in teaching 
these people of Asia the truths of the Christian 
religion. A man of singular zeal and of large faith 
he impressed all with whom he came in contact. 
His biographer, relying largely on the journals 
and letters of Mr. Gilmour, has clearly brought 
out the strong points in his character. 

A book giving a rare insight into a true artist 
soul which nevertheless failed so to express it- 
self as to win proper recognition in the busy, 
practical world, is the volume containing the 
letters of James Smetham.t The questions 
which involuntarily rise in the mind of the 
reader of these charming pages are, What, after 
all, is success? and, Did not this man, with a 
character so true to itself that it could not swerve 
in order to obtain fame, really reach the highest 
success? A touching memoir of his life pre- 
cedes the letters, 

A most satisfactory book for the general 
reader is the one on the life of Whittier t which 
has recently been added to the series of Ameri- 
can Reformers. Ina breezy, chatty style it fol- 
lows through its widely differing phases the ca- 
reer of the ‘‘ poet of freedom.” The development 
of the bashful country boy blushing like a girl 
when acknowledging the authorship of his first 
verses, into the self-possessed, intrepid, eager 
champion of the oppressed and downtrodden, 
and the noble life-work of the man are closely fol- 
lowed and portrayed in a most appreciative and 
sympathetic manner. 

The life story of Charles Darwin || as told in 
selections from his autobiography and from a 
series of his published letters is given in a work 
edited by hisson. The personal element is kept 
well to the front, and the reader sees as pre- 
eminent the man rather than the naturalist, the 
man in his everyday life, in his home, and sur- 
rounded by his friends. His strongly marked 





* James Gilmour of Mongolia. Edited and arranged by 
Richard Lovett, M.A. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.75. 

+ Letters of James Smetham. Edited by Sarah Smetham 
and William Davis. New York : Macmillan and Co. $1.50. 

tjJohn G. Whittier. By William Sloan Kennedy. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

| Charles Darwin. Edited by his son Francis Darwin. 
New York : D. Appleton and Company. 
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personality vigorously impresses itself through 
his writings and furnishes a clear, well-defined 
mental image of the original. Theselections are 
all made with fine discrimination and the parts 
added by the editor supplement the work insuch a 
manner as to make it a complete and well-finished 


biography. 


Probably no more exhaustive, 
certainly no more pleasing, work 
on Wagner’s “ Parsifal’’* has been written than 
that of the Frenchman, M. Maurice Kufferath. 
It deals with the legend, the drama, and the 
score of what the author deems the deepest and 
most stirring impression of art that the present 
generation has experienced. He recognizes the 
ethical force of this great drama, but makes 
none of the extravagant claims of those who 
call it a sacred message sent to enlighten search- 
ers for religious truth. The translation is ad- 
mirably done, and the typography and binding 
add to the general attractiveness of the book. 

Readers of the New York daily in which Mr. 
Krehbiel’s musical criticisms are a regular 
feature know him as nothing if not enthusiastic 
over German music, and will therefore expect 
little in the way of impartiality in his treatment 
of the Wagnerian drama.f{ It is refreshing to 
get hold of a work so evidently done con amore ; 
to this pleasure is added that given by his 
graceful and finished style of narration and 
power of vivid description. The book cannot 
fail to inspire reverence for Wagner’s great 
genius. 

Various musical themes of the day are dealt 
with in ‘Preludes and Studies.”{ Although 
nearly all the articles here collected have ap- 
peared in print before, their reproduction is 
justified, not only by the interest of the subjects 
but the intrinsic worth of the essays. The 
author is well known as one of the best equipped 
of the critical fraternity, being a skilled writer 
and a thorough student. 

“There is nothing people think so much of, 
pay so dear for, and still know so little about as 
music,”’ writes the genial author of ‘‘ Wood 
Notes Wild,’’|| adding, ‘‘Most emphatically 
may this, save the money clause, be affirmed of 
the music of nature.’”? Living close to nature 
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*The Parsifal of Richard Wagner. Trauslated from 
the French of Maurice Kufferath. New York: The Unit- 
ed States Book Company. 

¢ Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. By Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

} Preludes and Studies. By W. J. Henderson. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

| Wood Notes Wild. Notations of Bird Music. 
Simeon Pease Cheney. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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through a long life, he found and studied music 
everywhere, taking keen delight even in writing 
the melody of inanimate things, such as the 
dropping of water from a faucet into a pail par- 
tially filled with water, the wild whistling of a 
winter wind through a clothes-rack, the strains 
of a door swinging lazily on its hinges; but the 
sweetest pastime of all was studying the rhyth- 
mical and melodic performances of “ nature’s 
finest artists,’’ the birds. These annotations, with 
his delightfully unconventional records of obser- 
vations, have been collected and edited by the 
author’s son, the well-known poet and critic, Mr. 
John Vance Cheney. It is a book which every 
bird-lover in the land should possess. 

A careful and thorough work designed for 
students and teachers of voice culture is entitled 
‘‘The Physiology of Artistic Singing.’’* The 
laws of vocal action are clearly set forth, and 
the office performed by each part of the ma- 
chinery of voice illustrated by many drawings. 
A valuable part of the book is the ‘‘ personal 
tests,” in which the reader is taught to know, by 
the peculiar movements and displacements of 
the vocal parts, any faults he may be commit- 
ting. It is a commendable effort toward bring- 
ing about a more intelligent study of the re- 
quirements for the production of artistic tone. 

In the ‘“‘Song Budget Music Series Com- 
bined ’’+ the compiler has bound together three 
books of songs which have proved popular 
enough to call for this new edition. There is a 
goodly representation of composers from Wag- 
ner to Glover, with many college songs, negro 
melodies, and national airs, so that all tastes 
will be suited. The closing selection, a quartet 
for mixed voices by Ernst Held, is of unusual 
and striking beauty. 


“An American Missionary in 
Japan’’t is a practical, common- 
sense book giving throughout the true ring of 
earnest, conscientious, devoted work, under- 
taken on that principle which recognizes 
“natural law in the spiritual world.” It is 
plainly shown how a short time spent in that 
mission field reveals the fact that only on the high 
ground of fraternal equality can those carrying 
the Gospel message to this cultured people hope 
to gain their acceptance of it. 

Bishop Thoburn’s book, ‘India and Malay- 

* The Physiology of ArtisticSinging. By John Howard. 
Published by the author. Boston: 149 Tremont St. $4.00. 

+ Song Budget Music Series Combined. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen. 50 cts. 

$An American Missionary in Japan. By Rev. M. L 
Gordon, M.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 
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sia,’’* will do much toward dissipating the erro- 
neous and vaporous ideas which are generally 
held by the mass of the people concerning these 
lands. Treating each separately, he passes in 
rapid but graphic review the geography, the 
history, the people, the religious beliefs ; and 
then proceeds to give an excellent account of 
the mission work done there. He shows that 
this began, in principle at least, much further 
back than is generally supposed. From the 
beginning of the second century he traces rec- 
ords relating t@ work of this character. Of 
modern developments in this field it would be 
difficult to find one better fitted to speak. 
Thirty-three years devoted to the work have 
thoroughly acquainted him with all its require- 
ments, resources, and discouragements. 

“Christ Enthroned in the Industrial World’’t 
isone more volume added to the long list of 
those making astudy of the present labor ques- 
tion. The title plainly reveals the solution 
which the author finds for the difficulties. His 
line of argument showing that the application 
of Christian principles would effect the remedy, 
is well laid down and ably carried out. 

Aseries of thoughtful, interesting sketches of 
womanly character is presented in ‘‘Repre- 
sentative Women of Methodism.”{ The list 
comprises the names of Susannah Wesley, the 
Countess of Huntingdon, Mary Fletcher, Kath- 
arine L. Garrettson, Eliza Garrett, and Lucy 
Webb Hayes. Mingled with the personal his- 
tory is much of that of the great church they 
represent. 

A gem in the art of book-making is the vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘The World’s Best Hymns.’’|| It 
is profusely illustrated with delicate sketches in 
water colors by Mr. Harlow, the well-known 
landscape artist. The compiler has shown in 
the selections made fine taste and critical dis- 
cernment as an editor, and a nature quickly 
responsive to spiritual truth. The choicest bits 
of sacred song are gathered into these beautiful 
pages. 

The book, ‘Selections from Isaac Pening- 
ton,”’? is in its external form a fine, small 
volume with white covers and gilt edges. It is 
composed of extracts from the letters of that 
saintly member of the Society of Friends whose 


*India and Malaysia. By Bishop J. M.Thoburn. $2.00. 
—+ Christ Enthroned in the Industrial World. By 
Charles Roads.——} Representative Women of Methodism. 
By Charles Wesley Ruoy, D.D. $1.25. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton, Cincinnati: Cranston and Curts. 


| The World’s Best Hymns. Compiled and illustrated 
by Louis K. Harlow. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

#Selections from Isaac Penington. Boston : 
Brothers, 75 cts, 
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name it bears. Written in the time of the per- 
secutions of this sect, many of them while the 
writer himself was in prison on account of his 
belief, they breathe throughout an earnest 
Christian spirit, free from the lightest touch of 
complaint or censure. Addressed to fellow- 
sufferers they are full of counsel drawn irom the 
teaching of Him ‘‘who, when He was reviled, 
reviled not again.” 

A new edition of ‘“‘ The Christian’s Secret of a 
Happy Life ’’* has just been issued. It appears 
in an entirely new form, being placed in thelist 
of the Handy Classic Edition, which are small, 
beautifully bound, gilt-edged books. This work 
since its first appearance has never ceased to be 
in demand and has now become a classic in re- 
ligious literature. Its aim is simply to tell the 
way of true Christian living. 

A scholarly, helpful work is that entitled 
“The Miracles of Our Lord.’’t} Under the 
three classes of nature miracles, healing mira- 
cles, and miracles of resurrection the author 
presents his views of this part of Christ’s work. 
The greatest stress is laid upon the symbolism 
of the miracles and the lessons to be learned 
fromthem. The work is chiefly expository in 
character. 

The plan followed in the ‘‘ Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Book of Genesis’’{ is, first, to 
give critical notes upon the verses of Scripture ; 
next, the main homiletics of the paragraphs; 
and then, the suggestive comments on the verses, 
including selections taken from many Biblical 
scholars, presenting many different views re- 
garding the topic under consideration. By 
means of all these side lights, full, clear, all- 
round views of difficult subjects are obtained. 
The study of each chapter is followed by a help- 
ful list of word illustrations. Ministers, for whom 
the work is especially prepared, will find it rick 
in suggestiveness, explicit in outline, and sound 
in its doctrinal reasoning. 
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Teall. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Greek Lessons. By Thomas Dwight Goodell, Ph.D. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 

The Modalist or The Laws of Rational Conviction. By 
Edward John Hamilton, D.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A aeene of Evolutional Ethics. By C. M. Williams, 
$2.60.—Practical Pocket-Book of Photography. By Dr. 
E. Vogel. $1.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Cycle-Infantry. Drill Regulations. Prepared by Gen. 

Albert Ordway. Boston: Pope Manufacturing Co. 





* The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life. 
Whitall Smith. New York and Chicago: 
Revell Company. $1.00. 

{The Miraclesof Our Lord. By John Lardlaw, D.D, 
——|! The Homiletical Commentary on the Book of Genesis, 
By the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A., and the Rev. T. H. Leale, 
A.K.C. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


By Hannah 
Fleming H. 
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‘The Royal Road to Beauty, Health, and Higher Develop- 
ment. By Carrica Le Favre. New York: Fowler, 
Wells & Co, 


‘Those Girls. By John Strange Winter. $1.00.——-Thumb- 
nail Sketches of Australian Life. $1.00. New York: 
Tait, Sons & Company. 


‘The Proceedings ofthe First Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on University Extension. $1.50. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 


‘Through Christ to God. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D.—— 
Four Centuries of Silence.” By the Rev. R. A. Redford, 
M.A.,LL.B. 75 cts.—-The March of Methodism. By 

ame: McGee, 60 cts.——Practical Hints on Junior 
gue Work. By Wilbert P. Ferguson, B D. 30 cts.— 
Miss Millie’s Trying. By Mary E. Bamford. 90 cts.—- 
A Tiff with the Tiffins. By FrancesIsabel Currie. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 

Liberty and Life. By E. P. Powell. 50 cts.——The Gospel 
of Matthewin Greck. Edited by Alexander Kerr and 
Herbert Cushing Tolman. 50 cts._—The Unending 
Genesis. By H. M. Simmons, 25 cts. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co, 


Guide to the Knowledge of God. By A.Gratry. Trans- 
lated by Abby Langdon Alger. $300,——The Coming 
Religion. By omas Van Ness. $1.00. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


Love Songs of English Poets. With Notes by Ralph H. 
Caine. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 


Home NEws.—January 1. New Year’s Day 
quietly celebrated throughout the United States. 

January 4. President Harrison issues a proc- 
lamation of amnesty to Mormons liable to prose- 
cution for polygamy. 

January 9. Total damage by ice gorges in the 
Ohio River, $330,000. 

January 10. Mercury far below zero in the 
West and Northwest.——$1,655,000 fire in 
Boston. 

January 11. Death in Washington of Benja- 
min F. Butler of Massachusetts, and Senator 
Kenna of West Virginia. 

January 12, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science meets in Philadelphia. 

January 14. Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland express satisfaction at the ap- 
pointment of Monsignor Satollias apostolic dele- 
gate. 

January 17. Intense cold throughout the 
country.—Twenty-fifth National Woman’s Suf- 
frage Convention opens in Washington, D.C. 

January 18, Death of ex-President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes.——Inauguration at Trenton, of 
George T. Werts as governor of New Jersey.—— 
M. W. Stryker inaugurated as president of Ham- 
ilton College, and Dr. C. K. Adams as president 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

January 19. Harvard wins the debate between 
the representatives of Harvard and Yale at Cam- 
bridge. 

January 20. 


Hugh F. Dempsey found guilty 
in the trial of the Homestead poisoning case. 
January 23. Death of Dr. Phillips Brooks, Prot- 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JANUARY, 1893. 


Wieland, or The Transformation. By Charles Brockden 
Brown. 75 cts. New York : Lovell, Coryell and Co. 
Prometheus Unbound. By Percy BrssheShelley. Edit- 
ed by Vida D. Scudder, M.A. 65 cts.——Wordsworth’s 
Prefaces and Essayson Poetry. Edited by A. J. George, 
A.M. 5s Bible and English Prose Style. 
Edited by AlbertS. Cook. 55 cts.——LeDucde Beaufort. 
By Alexandre Dumas. Edited with notes by D. B. 
Kitchen, M.A. 30 cts——LaMareau Diable. By Geo. 
Sand, Edited and annotated by F. C. de S»michrast. 
30 cts.——-L’ Arrabbiata. By Paul Heyse. With English 
Notes and German-English Vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. 25 cts ——/ércheur d’ Islande. By Pierre 
Loti. Edited with Notes by R. J. Morich. 30 cts, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Wonderful Counselor, By Rev. Henry B. Mead, 
M.A, 50cts.——Guild and Bible Class Text-Books : Life 
and Conduct. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D , LL.D.; Hand- 
book of Christian Evidences. By Alexander Stewart, 
D.D.; The New Testament and Its Writers. Bythe 
Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, B.D ; The Churchof Scotland. 
By the Rev. Pearson M'Adam Muir. New York: An- 
son D, F, Randolph Company. 


Divine Balustrades and other Sermons, By Robert S, 
MacArthur, D.D.—Baccalaureate and other Sermons 
and Addresses. By Edward Allen Tanner, D.D. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


French Reader. By Adolph Dreyspring, Ph.D, 75 cts, 
New York ; American Book Company. 


NEWS FOR JANUARY, 1893. 


estant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts.—— 
Death of Associate Justice L. Q. C. Lamar of 
Georgia. 
January 24. Annual convention of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Alliance begins in Chicago. 
January 27. Death of James G. Blaine. 


FOREIGN NEws.—January 1. Two thousand 
unemployed men in London attend the New 
Year’s service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

January 2. Military called out to suppress 
uprisings among the unemployed in the Nether- 
lands, 

January 6. Twenty thousand bales of cotton 
destroyed by fire in Liverpool. 

January 10. Members of the French cabinet re- 
sign, and M. Ribot organizes a new cabinet with 
himself as premier and minister of the interior. 

January 14. Monsignor Satolli appointed per- 
manent apostolic delegate to the United States, 
by the pope. 

January 15. Several foreign correspondents 
expelled from France for sending their papers 
baseless reports of the Panama Canal scandal. 

January 16, Dethronement of Queen Liliuo- 
kalini of Hawaii. 

January 17. Great suffering from the cold 
throughout Europe. 

January 25. Italy makes a peremptory de- 
mand upon Brazil for satisfaction for outrages 
committed at Santos last summer. 

January 26. The Infanta Eulalia and hus- 
band, Prince Antoine, to represent the Queen 
Regent of Spain at the World’s Fair. 
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THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN FOR APRIL. 


ye 


THE contents of the April number of The Chautauquan [agazine will cover a wide 
range of topics. There will be scholarly articles designed especially for readers of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle and many papers discussing questions of current interest 
for the general reader besides those articles of interest chiefly to women. The Chautauquan 
is an Educational and Literary Magazine. It is also a Home Magazine. The editorial 
limits of The Chautauquan are never narrow. Its contributors include every year hundreds 
of men and women numbered among the world’s leaders in every phase of life’s activities. 
The Belfast, Ireland, Advocate recently referred to The Chautauquan as “ one of th finest 


and most valuable magazines published in the Englioh LOGO gO 
Forthcoming Number. | 


THE concluding paper of the brief series relating to the Greek Influence on the English 
Language will be contributed by Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College ; Eccentric Fea- 
tures of the World’s Fair by John C. Eastman, a representative of ene of the large 
western journals at the Columbian Exposition, will contain graphic descriptions of many 
novel exhibits which visitors to the Fair may expect to see, and General Master Work- 
man Powderly of the Knights of Labor will discuss from a labor leader’s standpoint some 
of the Problems of Organized Labor in the United States. The article by Eugene 
Parsons entitled The Odessy in Art will be embellished with illustrations reproduced 
from noted paintings, while the clever sketch by Alethe Lowber Craig on a Pilgrimage to 
Shanghai will be accompanied by engravings reproduced from photographs in the author’s 
possession. Edward Stanwood will write of The Manufacture of Cotton in New 
England, one of the foremost industries in the United States. An important and timely 
paper will be that of Arthur Allen Black on the Hawaiian Islands. By far one of the most 
important papers dealing with the men of our own time will be that written by Major 
William [icKinley, Jr., the Governor of Ohio, entitled 


Personal Recollections of Ex-President Hayes. 
Another article of contemporary interest is that contributed by E. G. Edwards, entitled 
Reminiscences of James G. Blaine. 


In addition to the foregoing the April number of The Chautauquan will contain many 
other articles by eminent writers. The Woman’s Council Table will be brimful of good 
reading, and the Editorial and C. L. S. C. departments will be devoted to the discussion 
of live questions. 





* Y 99) 
sy THE BEST THOUGHT FOR THE LOWEST PRICE. Ke 





The subscription price of The Chautauquan is low—only $2.00 for single subscriptions 
and $1.80 each for clubs of five or more to one post office. A request will bring a sample copy. 
Address Dr. T. L. FLOOD, 
Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 
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New and Seasonable Books. 


A New Book by Bishop John H. Vincent. 


In Search of His Grave. An Easter Study. Uniform with Zo Old Bethlehem. 
30 cents. In quantities of five or more, 25 cents. 

An attractive little Easter volume, with rubricated title page, printed in colors, 
illustrated with five full page photogravures reproduced from photographs in the 
author’s possession, and bound handsomely in parchment. The author’s visits to 
Jerusalem are chronicled in this brochure and there is an historical account of the 
search for Calvary and the old and new theories relating to the location of the 
Calvary site. It is in all respects an admirable book for Easter time and especially 
appropriate as a gift to a Sunday school class. 


To Old Bethlehem. 


By BisHop JOHN H. VINCENT. Bound in parchment and illustrated from original 
photographs in the author’s possession. 30cents. In quantities of five or more, 
ty cents. 


“ A dainty little book. The author gives an account of a recent visit to Bethlehem, supplemented 
by some pages of hearty, wholesome, living thoughts.”—New York Christian Advocate, 


Two Popular Novels. 


The Golden Calf. | All He Knew. 
By H. H. BoyesEn. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; | By JouN HABBERTON. 12mo, cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents. paper, 50 cents. 
Prof. Boyesen has left his favorite Scandi- aa a , 

. Its purpose and spirit, and its practical adap- 
navian scenes to tell a story of modern | tion to the great spiritual needs of mankind, are 
American life, to point in a new and vivid | so admirable that it deserves to be read and re- 
way the old moral that the “‘ love of money | read and circulated widely.”—The Congregation- 
is the root of all evil.”” The blight of money- | alist. 
getting in those questionable forms which “ The tale is written with a charming simplicity, 
are known to modern business falls upon | and is well worth reading.” — Housekeeper’s 
the young, generous, and naturally upright | Weekly. 


youth. It is not open disgrace. which so “The volume once opened will not be closed 
often attends the wrongdoer, = > until finished.” — Young Men’s Era. 

generation that is made the subject of the “‘ No better story has been published during the 
author’s study. While the book is by no | year.”—Mountain Chautougua. * 
means of the conventional Sunday school “ All He Knew ought to be in every home and 


jh a. it teaches a lesson sorely needed in | on every library shelf. Those who ‘never read 
these days of material prosperity and eager | novels’ should read this for the truth it contains.” 
pursuit of wealth. —Canadian Methodist Quarterly. 


The Story of Gottlieb. 


By Dr. Wo. F. WARREN, President of Boston University. With frontispiece, rubri- 
cated title page. Bound in white vellum. 16mo, 60 cents. 

This simple tale is beautiful and r+‘: It describes the struggle of a refined 
young German for the true ideal of life. Teachers and parents who are looking for 
some book to put into the hands of scholars and children should not forget The Story 
of Gottlieb. 

“It isa strong book—strong in its simplicity, its truthfulness, in the impression it makes,”’— Presby- 


terian Observer. 
The Busy [lan’s Bible. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Mr. Cable makes a strong, direct appeal for Sacred Literature as an influence in 
everyday life. Heshows without the use of cant phrases and in no conventional 
way, the genuine value of daily Bible study. The chapters on teaching are full of 
bright and practical suggestions, although the author deals far more with principles 
than with methods. : 

“ It is hoped that this bright and helpful work will have a large circulation.”—National Bapiist. 

“* We wish that the book could be handed about among the Bible-class teachers in every Sunday 
school in our land.”—The Golden Rule. 


e*s For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, = Meadville, Pa. 
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C.L. S.C. Required Literature 


For the 
American-Greek Year, 1892-93. 


BQALe 
Grecian History. 


By JAMES RICHARD Joy. 12mo, $1.00. 
This entirely new volume is an important addition to Mr. Joy’s historical series, which has 
so admirably met the requirements of the Chautauqua Course, 


Callias: A Tale of the Fall of Athens. 


By Prof. ALFRED J. CHURCH, of University College, London. 12mo, $1.00. 


This well-known author has written especially for the C. L. 8. C. a novel which vividl 
combines valuable historical, biographical, and literary information with a narrative o 
romantic interest. 


The United States and Foreign Powers. “4 


By W. E. Curtis. 12mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Curtis, a prominent official of the State Department, has prepared a book which treats 
in a popular way the relations which have existed and are now maintained between the 
United States and the principal nations of the world. This isa distinct addition to Ameri- 
can ee by reason of its compactness and its combination of widely scat- 
tered material. 


Greek Architecture and Sculpture. 


By SMITH AND REDFORD. 12mo, 50 cents. 
By an arrangement with the English publishers this volume by two British scholars has 
been secured for the C. L. S. C. course. Prof. W. H. Goodyear, of New York, has revised 
the work, which is illustrated with over one hundred diagrams and drawings. 


Classic Greek Course in English. 


By Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, of the University of Chicago. 12mo, $1.00. 


Dr. Wilkinson has condensed his two volumes (Preparatory and College Greek Courses) 
into one book which concisely and clearly presents the choicest of Greek literature. 


A Manual of Christian Evide 


By Prof. GEORGE P. FIsHER, of Yale University. 12mg 


This eminent Yale professor possesses the rare gift of 
a simple, lucid, and popular style. 
BQAcey 
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“ GRECIAN History. J.R. Joy. - = = = BT:06 
‘* CALLIAS, AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. A.J. Church. - - a J One order and $7 
THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PowERs.  W. E. Curtis. all the 
(© GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. Smith and Redford. 50 + Required Literature 
® “assic GREEK COURSEIN ENGLISH. W. C. Wilkinson. - ~ 1 for the American- 
. A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. G. P. Fisher. - - of Greek Year. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN (12 numbers, illustrated). - ~ ~ - 2.00 
On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express (charges un- 
paid) a discount of ten per cent will be allowed. 
The C. L. S. C. Books are uniform in height and width, varying only in thickness. 


BQAEH 
Garnet Seal Course for 1892-93. 
OLD GREEK EDUCATION. - - By Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. The price for 


BQABABABASB: 


MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME. - By Prof. O. Seaman. the set of 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY - - By J. H. Gladstone. four books is $3.00 
EcoNoMICS FOR THE PEOPLE - By R. R. Bowker. 5-00. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN alone should be ordered of Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, Meadville, Pa. 
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THE VESTIBULE LIMITED THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING AND DINING CARS over tue ERIE 
MAKES EVERYTHING SO COMFORTABLE AND SAFE THAT THESE LITTLE FOLKS ARE 
ABLE TO MAKE THEIR VISIT EAST, UNACCOMPANIED. 


reecey | [)e Potter's 


EUROPE 


AND THE 
recently been made in round- 


ORIENT 
trip California tickets. ‘HE The Best in Plan, 


We are prepared to offer ex- Most Select in Membership, 


traordinary inducements and Unapproachable in Traveling 
facilities to intending travelers. and Hotel Arrangements. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., : : ' 
Great Rock Island Route, Programs and much useful information to European 
Curcaco, It. travelers in THz O_tp Wor.p sent post free. 
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Complete photographic outfits as 
adopted by 
Chautauqua School 
of Photography 
4x5 - - $23 
5x8 - - $30 


larger sizes in proportion. 


These outfits are arranged for portraits 
and landscapes, for timed and instanta- 
neous exposures. 





Exposition Information 
and Booking Bureau 


-°geaens intending visitors to the 
World’s Fair with such information as 
will avoid 


a. 
here am I going to stop? 

Can I get a room for jaa and family? 

How much will it cost 

Can Ien it in advance? 

Is it near the Fair? 

Where can I get meals? 
and a thousan — Lge a Cm nec- 
ess to your comfort in visiting the great 
World's Fair. . - 

We eupply this information which avoids 
the possibitity don ey imposed on, so 
that on your arrival in Chicago you know 
where you are r how you are going to 
do it and what it will cost, thus saving you 
several days valuable time that otherwise 
would be lost. 


annoyance, confusion and 


We act as your commissioners in all these 
matters and give your interests and wants 
our personal attention. For such service we 
charge the nominal sum of one dollar. 
Write at once, have your quarters engaged 
and arrangements made with reliable parties 
thus insuring you comfort and pleasure ata 
minimum cost. 

Hundreds of applications are being re- 
ceived daily aud bookings are being made 
far in advance. Don’t delay. Address and 
make drafts and money orders payable to the 


Exposition Information and 
Booking Bureau, 


Suite 1415 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
We refer by permission to this paper. 


We also call r with roll, plate and 
attention to our Triad, cut film holder; the 
W 4x5 and 5x7 (with new, 
aterbury » powerful, wide angle lens,) 


and other Hand Cameras of higher grade. 


Scoull & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 
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HOLD TO THE LIGHT 


a single sheet when purchasing your 
writing-paper, and if you find the name 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
or BUNKER HILL 


water-marked therein, you may rest as- 
sured it is a reliable writing-paper. Not 
only that, but these are the leading 
writing-papers of the day for Society, 
Foreign, and Every-day Correspondence. 
Prices reasonable. Quality superior. 





Music in the Schools. 


wer the constantly growing interest in the sub- 
° 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


inlthe country, more especially in the work ot the many 
public and private schools, we desire to call the attenticn 
ofthe teacher to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 
(Sample Copy Free.) 


A ey journal devoted to the interests of Music in 

schools, designed to be of practical utility, and containing 
ARTICLES ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS OF GENERAL IN- 
TEREST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School 
Music Specialists. GENERAL NOTES ON IMPOR- 
TANT MUSICAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. RE- 
PORTS OF SCHOOL CONCERTS AND COMPETITIONS. 
ScHOOL Soncs IN BOTH NOTATIONS anp 
SUITED TO THE CAPACITIES OF THE CHILDREN IN 
THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF SCHOOLS. EXER- 
CISES,IN SIGHT-SINGING IN BOTH NOTATIONS, 
REVIEWS OF SCHOOL Music, 
The Music will also be sold separately, price, 5c. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free on application, if this 

magazine is mentioned, 

Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 

Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 E. 17th Steet, (3 doors from Broadway,) 
NEW YORK. 


Tf your dealer does not keep them, send 
us three 2-cent stamps, and we will for- 
ward you our complete samples, with full 
information how to obtain them readily. 


Samuel Ward Company 


(Incorporated), 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers, and 
Printers, 


498 51 Franklin st.) Bston, Mass. 
> Publishers of the “Line A Day” Diary. 
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BISHOP WARREN'S NEW BOOK, 


which has been eagerly inquired for since the announcement that it was in press, is now ready 


for delivery. 
" THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD'S EDUCATION. 


By Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, LL.D. 

This work is made up of a series of lectures on the Bible, delivered on the Wycliffe Foun- 
dation of the Iliff School of Theology of the Denver University. The subject of these lectures 
is treated in the well-known, scholarly, comprehensive, and effective style of the Bishop, and the 
work is a most admirable tribute to the educative influence of the Book of books. Preachers and 
thoughtful laymen will find this book very stimulating reading. Published by request of University 
of Denver and Boston University. 





12mo. Cloth. $1. 


MEXICO IN TRANSITION 
FROM THE POWER OF POLITICAL ROMANISM TO CIVIL 
AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER, D.D. 
NOTE BISHOP NEWMAN'S OPINION: 

“Your Mexico in Transition is monumental. Yourlearning, patient industry, your scrupulous 
care in gathering facts from original and authoritative sources, your marvelous photographs ot 
men and things, your unanswerable conclusion, and the lofty Christian mission you have in view 
to accomplish, are conspicuous in all the paragraphs of your intensely interesting book. By its 
publication Rome is on trial, and the Hoiy Father also stands at the bar of public opinion for 


trial before the Protestant world.” 
Svo. Illustrated. Indexed. Cloth, $2. 


A FELLOWSHIP OF HEARTS. 


By MARY FENTON BIGELOW. 

“It is one of the truest and least artificial everyday stories it has been our pleasure toread in 
many years. The author’s friends may well be proud of her effective grasp of authorship.”’"— 
Troy Press. 

“‘It is a sweet and helpful story, teaching the beauty and satisfaction coming from a life de- 
voted to others and forgetful of one’s self.” —Christian Advocate, 

i2mo. Cloth. $1. 


CHRIST ENTHRONED IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 
A DISCUSSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN PROPERTY AND LABOR. 
By CHARLES ROADS. 

The questions arising in the industrial world must not be relegated wholly to the political 
economist. They have their moral and religious bearings, and the religious teacher fails in duty 
if he does not contribute what he can to their solution. These questions, indeed, will never be 
rightly settled unless met according to the principles laid down by the Great Teacher. We wel- 
come this book as a contribution in this line. It comes from a close observer and a cool-headed 
thinker, is full of interest and sound reasoning. 

I2mo. Cloth. $1. 














MISS MILLIE’S TRYING. 
By MARY E. BAMFORD. 

‘‘ This is a very interesting story of a struggle with poverty and discouragement, in which a 
high type of patience and trust is developed, with a happy ending. Its healthful and religious 
tone cannot fail to impress the reader favorably.” 

I2mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 





THRILLING SCENES IN THE PERSIAN KINGDOM. 
THE STORY OF A SCRIBE. 
By EDWIN MacMINN. 

“A very successful attempt to throw into the form of narrative many of the most striking 
events in the history of Persia during the period covered by reference thereto in the Scriptures. 
The Jews who bore so conspicuous a part in the events of the times are made the narrators of the 
story. The events are intensely romantic in themselves, and the style of the writer is bright and 
clear. The book, as a whole, is a valuable contribution to the class of reading so much desired 


for reading by young people.”’ 
eovy & peop 12mo. Cloth. $1.10. 





*,* Any of these books sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price, 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


1892 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS, ORATIONS, 
ANEC ES, ESSAYS POEMS, 
BALLADS, FICTION POLITICS, 
BIOGRAPHIES, HIS STORIES, THEOLOGY, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, TRAVELS 
RRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, ONDERS 


than =. eves before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. 

The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons 
whose x... is limited ; to children whose tastes are to be formed ; to those who use books for entertainment and in- 
struction, and toall who wish to know anything about books or authors or who wish toim ae their own conversation 


and writin gs. Sold only by subscription through ovr solicitors. For description and ad 


ress of solicitor write at once. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art,reproductions of famous 
paintings, sculpture, architec- 
ture, etc. Price, cabinet size, 
$1.50 per doz., larger sizes in 
proportion. Lantern Slides to 
order. Send 15 cents for cata- 

; logues of 12,000 subjects. Pho- 
cmpeagl Mounting i in Albums or on cards a spe- 
ciality. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Pub., 

338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Principal Agencies. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 West 23d St., N. Y. 
M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabas Ave., Chicago. 


W.K. Vickery, 108 Grant Ave., San Fra ‘ancisco. 
J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please always mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
By Mrs. HELEN E, STAR- 
Letters to ee. Miss Haskell, Princi- 
a Little Girl. pal of Monticello Seminary, 
pronounces it ‘The book that all little girls 
should read,’”” A new and unique idea; as interest- 
ing as a story. A dainty gift. Cloth, $1.25, post- 
paid, 


; By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, the 
Old Grip, Me writer about birds; her 
The Crow. only bird story. “ Intensely en- 
tertaining and pathetic.” A charming crow auto- 
biography ; a good companion piece to ‘ Black 
Beauty.”’ socents, post paid. Send for circulars, 
Complete descriptive catalogue free. 


SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, CHICAGO. 











Ki Rew Easter Book. 


By Bisbop Fobn BH. Vincent. 


ta 


In Search of His Grave. Uniform with To Old Beth- 
lehem. 30 cents. In quantities of five or more, 25 
cents. 


An attractive little Easter volume, with rubricated 
title page, printed in colors, illustrated with five full 
page photogravures reproduced from photographs in 
the author’s possession, and bound handsomely in 
parchment. The author’s visits to Jerusalem are 
chronicled in this brochure and there is an historical 
account of the search for Calvary and the old and new 
theories relating to the location of the Calvary site. It 
is in all respects an admirable book for Easter time 
and especially appropriate as a gift to a Sunday 
school class, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 





THE 


Is the best ready-reference cyclopedia in the English language; 
Is the most convenient in arrangement; 
Is the latest in facts an statistics ; 


Is a ‘‘ time-saver’’; no index needed. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Booklets describing its special features 
are valuable because containing brief 
outlines of contemporaneous History 
Politics, Biography, Education, , Theology, etc. 
They are mailed free to any address by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 19th St., bet. Broadway and Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CYCLOP/EDIA. 


the publishers, 
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east a very important part of one, i 
how to get good results with the least labor. 





s to know 


In the 


matter of house cleaning, scrubbing and in scouring 
pots and pans, it is important to know that 
—__—— 7A. Oia CO —— 
Saves time, strength and patience. 

What? dozens of uses and you knew only one? 
your education in house-keeping has been neglected. 
You can use it in countless ways. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
E. MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 


















you can make your 
choice of the tollowing 


FOR $1 
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THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 
Indispensable to all Artists, Teachers, and Art Students. . : 


4 REMARKABLE OFFERS: 





Seana =e 








Numbers 





eine 


i THE ART AMATEUR fe #5) 





OFFER A,-$1. 


bers of 'He ArT AMATEUR and 17 Color Studies. 


“Midsummer,” “The Old Homestead,” “ Winter-”(sunset), 
Others of these 17 Color Studies for $1 are: 


Fashioned Roses,” “ Brier Roses,” and ** Nasturtiums.” 


Special for Landscape and Marine, comprising 4 num- 

mong 
these are: “ Harvest Time” (in progressive stages), ‘* Put- 
ting off Shore,” “The Willow Pool,” ‘* White Clouds,” 


“*The Light-house,”” ** Afterglow,” ‘tA Cottage Garden.” 
** Horse’s 
Head,” ‘‘ Female Portrait Study” (in two stages), ‘‘ Old 


OFFER C.-—$1. | 

Special for Figures and Animals, comprising 4 num- | 
bers of ‘Tue Art AMATEUR and 17 Color Studies. Among 

these are: ‘On the Bluffs,” ‘“A Quiet Smoke,” “ Head | 

of a Horse,” “Head of a Pony,” “ Portrait Study” (in | 
progressive stages in oil), ‘‘ Portrait Study” (in progressive 

stages in water-color), ‘‘ Golden Locks,” “ Little Mischief.” | 

Others of the 17 Color Studies for $1 are: ‘‘ Field Daisies,” | 
** Cow” (in progressive stages), ‘‘ Swallows,” “‘ Cupids with 


Garlands,” “‘ Harvest Time,” ‘‘ Norman Peasant.’ | 








OFFER B.-—$1. 


bers of ‘Tue Art Amateur and 17 Color Studies. Among 
these are: ‘* Wild Roses,” ‘“‘ Field Daisies,” ‘La France 


“* Pansies,” ** Oranges,” “‘ Peaches and Grapes,” and a large 
panel of “* Pears” (15x31). 
for $1 are: “Hen and Chickens,” “On the Bluffs,” 


“Tulips,” and “ Easter Lilies.” 





Special for Flowers and Fruits, comprising 4 num- 


Roses” (in progressive stages), ‘‘Old Fashioned Roses,” 
Others of the 17 Color Studies 


“The Sick Puppy,” “ Nasturtiums,” ‘* Morning Glories,” 








OFFER D.-$1. | 
Special for China Painting, comprising 4 numbers of 
Tue ArT AMATEUR and 187 Color Studies. Among these | 
are: a set of 12 Dessert Plates (Floral and Ribbon Designs), 
Cherokee Roses, Sweet-pea, Honeysuckle, Pansies, Carna- 
tions, Maurandia, Begonia, Jasmine, Jonquil, Azaleas, Nar- 
cissus, Primroses, a pair of Cupid Wedding Plates, Milk- | 
weed, Lamp Jar (Poppies), Cracker Jar (Scotch Roses), | 
and Swallows. 





Each of the above $1 offers includes, also, 32 pages of working designs, in black and white, with practical 


directions for their treatment, as well as for all the color plates in the four numbers of Magazine. 


Also, 


practical lesson in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel, and Mineral Colors, Biographies of Artists, Engravings of 
Paintings, Artistic Inteyjors, and numerous useful and pretty designs for every kind of Artistic Decoration. 


These offers are not open to the trade. 


To avail yourself of them, mention The Ohautauquan, and say 


whether you choose the offer A, B,C or D, or two or more of them, and send it with the money to 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Sq., New York. 
||_Pampbiet prospectus of THE ART AMATEUR sent for 2-cent stamp. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Color Studies and 
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She is afraid 


to use Pearline. She admits that 
it will do just what is claimed for it, 
that it will save her time, take away 
the drudgery, and do the work bet- 
ter; but she argues that, if it does 
all this, it must ruin the clothes. 
It's a poor argument. Because 
the dirt is loosened and separated 
and brought out, why need harm 
come to the fabric that holds 
ri It’s a delicate matter to 
arrange — but Pearline 
does it. All its imitators 
would like to know how. Hundreds of millions of packages 
of Pearline have beer used—by millions of women. If it had 
been dangerous to anything it would have died long ago. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
Bewar FALSE—Pearline 2 oe peddled, if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Packer Ss Cutaneous ue 


Ski — pao aa P 7 Z 

In or external ills.” ART MAT 

Diseases Allays inflammation IS. IS MAT CRIALS 
: ’ <— ne pain Hi re Pay . ” 

Itching, cuitien Emollient, ¢ OUSE LAINTERS 





Charm |/ii@iaweso: 


A Balm to the Skin. 2 
Obstinate | — of 


TABLISHED 1852 


ee 


Frost-Bites, “Healing. COLORS 


Bruises, Perfectly safe and 


pleasant to use. 


h.o4 
Burns, and TINE VARNISHES 


Cracked, Rough Hands 


















—ey yield to the almost magical influence of 
this excellent remedy. 

Packer’s Cutaneous Charm is sold by Druggists 
at 25 and so cents per bottle. Special style in — 
turned wood, screw-cap box for mailing, 3§ cents ’ sa aes Lisi 
post-paid (stamps or postal note). 1 as Ita “( ff Ices 


Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton St., N.Y. : Fu fan St. Con 
Tims William 2g 


pan invited 


a i 


to responsible —— 
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Catalogues of our various departments 














Medical and Surg. 








Tar Soap ?= 
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CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION LECTURES. 





Tue Chautauqua Extension Lectures on ‘“‘ Greek Social Life ’’ have proved a very interest- 
ing and valuable feature of the year’s work. Seventy courses have been or are being given and 
many hearty expressions as to the value of the plan have been received at the Chautauqua 
Office. 

The simplicity of the arrangement and the fact that circles undertaking the lectures incur 
no financial risk have made it possible for many small towns to secure the course. 

In some cases the lectures have been combined with a musical program thus adding to the 
attractions of the entertainment and the quiz and discussion, both important and valuable fea- 
tures of the plan, have been given much prominence. 


The courses have not been confined to Chautauqua Circles but have been given also by 
Literary Clubs, and Missionary Societies. The plan has met with marked success in several 
large cities, Pittsburgh, Jersey City, and Baltimore being among the number. The following 
report from the Whittier Circle at Pittsburgh will be of interest : 

‘I write to let you know the great profit and enjoyment afforded the Whittier Circle of the 
C. L. S. C. by the Owen Seaman lectures on Greek Life. The lectures themselves are written 
in popular vein and while showing research and familiarity with the subject are such as the ordi- 
nary outsider enjoys, while to the Chautauquan in this Greek year they are a delight. Last 
evening our program consisted of music, instrumental and vocal, supplied by the circle, Lecture 
III. in the course, ‘‘Greek Costumes and Domestic Life,” followed by a most interesting quiz not 
of the audience but of a local artist who good-naturedly consented to answer any question we 
might thrust at him concerning Greek costumes or modern dress as related to art in sculpture or 
in painting. A very lively half hour spent in this exercise brought to a close a most interesting 
and helpful evening. We look forward to the next lecture with pleasure.” 


Full information concerning the plan may be obtained from 


JOHN H. VINCENT, 


DRAWER 194, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 





CO-OPERATIVE TOURS TO ROME 1893. 


AN EIGHTEEN DAYS’ ITALIAN TOUR FROM LONDON FOR 105 DOLLARS INCLUSIVE. 


SPECIAL LECTURES IN ROME DURING HOLY WEEK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY, 
OF DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, AND H. R. HAWEIS, OF LONDON. 


Rev. Dr, Lunn, General Editor of the ‘‘ Review of the Churches” and originator ot the 
Grindelwald Conference, in concert with Mr. Woolrych Perowne, son of the Bishop of Worcester, 
has organized co-operative parties for Rome. The great success which has attended the scheme 
of co-operative travel devised by the Toynbee Hall Touring Club and adopted by similar insti- 
tutions, has led him to conclude that arrangements for tours of a better character might be 
widely welcomed. 

He has accordingly decided to take a. party to Rome next Easter, which he will be able to do 
at a cost of twenty guineas each for an eighteen days’ trip. The 105 dollars will include second- 
class return ticket London to Rome, via Ostend, Basle, Lucerne, and Milan, first-class on the 
steamer, first-class hotel accommodation en route at Lucerne, Milan, Genoa, and Strasburg, and 
first-class hotel accommodation in Rome. First-class railway ticket throughout 26 dollars extra. 

The sum of 105 dollars will cover return railway and steamboat fares from London to Rome 
and back and full hotel accomodation during the period as specified in printed arrangements 
which can be supplied on application, 

The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin, and the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, ot London, have kindly consented to deliver three lectures each in the evenings ot 
the stay in Rome. 

Any who wish to join these parties could send a cheque for the amount named to REV. DR. 
LUNN, ‘‘The Review of the Churches,’’ 5, Endsleigh Gardens, LONDON, N. W. 
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The moods of March are _ pro- 
verbial. Changeable weather aggravates 
conditions of ill-health. It is especially 


injurious to those who suffer from weak 


lungs, or whose general lack of strength 


from any cause renders them extremely 
sensitive to such sudden changes of tem- 

perature. 
Scott's Emulsion is effective even in deep seated 
pulmonary troubles; its results in Bronchitis and trouble- 
some Coughs and Colds are of a character nothing less 


than remarkable. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda is so much of an improvement 
over plain cod liver oil, the latter has practically gone out of medical use. Scott’s 
Emulsion has not only preserved the EFFICACY of cod liver oil, but has greatly 
STRENGTHENED it—made it DIGESTIBLE—made it PALATABLE—made it a TONIC 
as well as a FAT-FOOD. Physicians everywhere speak of its gratifying results in their 


practice. 


Write for our little book on Development of Strength and Form—Free. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. Sold by all Druggists.—Price $1. 











THE CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 





THROUGH the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts many persons who have the desire for a 
higher education but are unable to attend resident schools or colleges, get the instruction and 
training which they want by means of the now thoroughly tested correspondence system ot 
teaching. That the work of resident colleges can be done thoroughly and with a large measure 
of satisfaction by correspondence has been abundantly proved. The testimony of those who 
have tried this method and the fact that many students in Chautauqua College continue through 
several consecutive courses are sufficient evidence of the practicability of the method and of the 
quality of the work which is being done. 

The professors in charge of the several departments include some of Chautauqua’s most 
scholarly lecturers and representative members of the faculties of leading resident institutions. 
The value of a personal correspondence with educators whose opinions carry authority is not to 
be overestimated by those persons who wish to study most intelligently and profitably. 

The courses outlined in the annual calendar include Latin, Greek, German, French, English, 
Mathematics, Mental and Moral Science, History, Political Economy, Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, Geology, etc. Students may take a regular college curriculum, or devote themselves to 
such special courses as they prefer. 

Connected with the college proper there is a preparatory department which offers to students 
who are not prepared to do regular college work such preliminary training as they may need. 
Preparatory Latin, Greek, German, French, Mathematics, and Physical Science are taught with 
great thoroughness and such rapidity as each student’s circumstances and ability may determine. 
Although intended primarily for beginners these courses are especially recommended to teachers 
who wish to study methods, and to those who have been over the ground before but wish to review 
for the sake of thoroughness. 

The courses in Latin in the preparatory department take the beginner through four books ot 
Czsar’s Commentaries, six or eight orations of Cicero, six books of Vergil’s A:neid, Latin prose 
composition, and Roman History. In the college properthe student may make a considerable 
study of the Roman literature and philology. The work is inductive and is very successfully 
conducted by correspondence. 

In the modern languages, French and German, students may acquire a good reading and 
writing ability. The pronunciation can also be closely approximated. In the preparatory courses 
special attention is given to the mastering of the principles of the languages, while in the college 
proper the literatures are studied in the original languages. Professors De Rougemont and 
Schmitz both teach their own languages and make the work at once interesting and thorough. 

Instruction in English is particularly adapted to the correspondence method of teaching. 
The student in the preparatory course makes a thorough study of the grammar and rhetoric of 
the language and an outline study of the literature. In the college proper he makes an ex- 
tensive study of the literature and development of the language. Throughout the work in both 
departments he is compelled by the necessity of writing out his lessons to train himself in brevity, 
ease, and exactness of expression. 

Students are received at any time and a full year from the date of commencing is allowed for 
the completion of each course. Each student may cover the ground as rapidly or slowly as his 
own individual circumstances may determine, without being hurried or hindered by others who 
may be taking the same courses. 

For full information regarding the work of Chautauqua College and a copy of the annual 
calendar address 

JOHN H. DANIELS, Executive Secretary, 


Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Always enclose stamp for reply. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its 
literature, the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as 
27,388 contributions were received. 


TWELFTH PRIZE. 


Would you choose to be the water 
In a sparkling little brook, 
Rushing over singing pebbles, 
Or the water in a nook, 
So shut in by ferns and grasses 
That it undisturbed does lie, 
Growing ever more unwholesome 
As the days go flitting by ? 


Would you choose to be a housewife 
With no time to read or sew, 
Or to find the joy of living, 
And no time from home to go; 
Or a housewife who so —— 
Gets her daily duties done, 
She has time for rest and pleasure 
Ere the setting of the sun? 


Would you be a drudge forever? 
Ever be a slave to dirt? 

Use poor soap that cleanses nothing, 
And your skin is sure to hurt. 

If you’d be a modern woman, 
Up with these progressive times, 

You would use no soap but Ivory, 
Like the writer of these rhymes. 


By Mrs. E. L. BAKER, Newark, N. J. 


CopyriGHT 1893, BY THE Procter & GamBLE Co. 





To the following was awarded the 





CHAUTAUQUA 1893. 
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Educational Department. 


In view of the fact that next summer the Columbian Exposition will attract a large share of 
public attention and prevent many students from pursuing continuous study for four or six weeks, 
the Chautauqua schools will be so arranged as to offer complete courses extending over a fortnight. 
That is, the season of six weeks will be divided into three terms of two weeks each, and a stu- 
dent who enters any one of these courses will begin and end one subdivision of a subject. In- 
struction will be offered in the following departments : 


Chautauqua College. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D., Principal. 

1. English Language and Literature.— Prof. W. D. McClintock and Mrs. P. L. McClintock, 
University of Chicago, 

2. German Language and Literature.— Prof. Starr W. Cutting, University of Chicago. 

3. French Language and Literature.—/rof. A. de Rougemont, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
4. Preparatory Latin.—/Prof. F. /. Miller, University of Chicago. 

5. College Latin.—(If enough students apply before June 1 the department will be offered. It 
not it will be omitted for 1893 and resumed in 1894.) 

6. Preparatory Greek.—/Prof. W. E. Waters, University of Cincinnati. 

7. College Greek.—(If enough students apply before June 1 the department will be offered. If 
not it will be omitted for 1893 and resumed in 1894.) 

8. Physics and Chemistry.— Dr. /. 7. Edwards, Jamestown, N. Y., and Prof. L. H. Batchel- 
der, Hamline University. 

9. Geology and Mineralogy.—_(If enough students apply before June 1 the department 
will be offered. If not it will be omitted for 1893 and resumed in 1894.) 

10. Biology. (This department will be offered in 1894 and laboratory work will be given a 
prominent place.) 

11,—Mathematics.— Prof. Wm. Hoover, Ohio University. 

12. History.—/Prof. Hermann E. von Holst, University of Chicago. 


13. Political Economy and Social Science.— Dr. Richard 7. Ely, University of Wisconsin, 
Prof. John R. Commons, University of Indiana. 

Department of Pedagogy, 

L2he Teachers’ Retreat, as a regularly organized department, will be omitted in 1893. Peda- 
gogical lectures by well-known educators will be substituted next summer, and in 1894 the de- 
partment will be reorganized and greatly enlarged. ] 

Schools of Sacred Literature. 


There is at present an unusual demand for systematic, thorough, and comprehensive study of 
Biblical Literature. Nowhere is this demand more satisfactorily met than at Chautauqua. In- 
struction will be given under the following subdivisions: 

1. Hebrew and Semitic Languages.—/Prof. W. R. Harper, University of Chicago, Prof. D. 
A. Mc Clenahan, Allegheny Theological Seminary. 

2. New Testament Greek.—/rof. Chas. Horswell, Northwestern University. 

3. Old Testament English Courses.—/Prof. W. R. Harper, Prof. S. Burnham, Hamilton 
Theological Seminary, Prof. D. A. McClenahan, Prof. L. W. Batton, Protestant Episcopal Di- 
vinity School, Philadelphia. 

4. New Testament English Courses.—/rof. /. S. Riggs, Auburn Theological Seminary, Pro/- 
Chas. Horswell. 





SPECIAL NOTE. 


Attention is directed especially to the Department of History in which Prof. Hermann E. 
von Holst will lecture on The French Revolution. 

This is one of the most important and valuable opportunities which Chautauqua has ever 
been able to offer to the public. The course will extend over six weeks and may be taken up at 
any time. 

A preliminary circular of announcements in all departments is now ready and may be had 
on application to W. A. DUNCAN, SEcRETARY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 
who fear the phenomenal success of 


VanASulens 
(beoa 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal 
to the authority of Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Profes- 
sor of Medicine at University College, London, Author 
of the Standard “ Handbook of Therapeutics.” 

This eminent physician actually writes as 
follows :—“ From the careful analyses of Professor 
ATTFIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs, 
Van HovuTeEn’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to 
health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious than 
other Cocoas, —It is certainly ‘Pure’ and highly 
digestible, 

“ The quotations in certain advertisements from my 
book on Therapeutics are quite misleading and can- 
not possibly apply to VAN HouTEN’s Cocoa,” 

The false reflection on VAN HOUTEN’s COCOA 7s 
thus effectually repelled and the very authority cited 
to injure it, has thereby been prompted to give ita 
very handsome testimonial. 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


‘A wonderful remedy which gave me most 
gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Bumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, BR. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 





Absolutely Unrivalled 
for Excellence of Design and Con- 
struction, Simplicity, Easy Opera- 
tion, Durability, and Speed. 





ADOPTED AS THE OFFICIAL MACHINE 
OF THE 


WorRLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 








327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Such Lovely 
Rich Cream 


is every housewife’s verdict upon 
trying her first can of 


“HIGHLAND 











unswEeETENED Teall) 


An ideal form of rich milk for 
table, nursery, and cooking use. 


Write for our Cook Book and Infants’ Food 
Circular. Mailed free. 


Helvetia [ilk Condensing Co., 
Highland, III. 














PLANS FOR VISITING CHAUTAUQUA. 


—_e——-_ 
RAILWAY ROUTES. 

















NEW YORK 











FROM THE EAST. 
Stop-over Privileges.—Tickets to Chicago via the Mew York Central, Erie, and West 
Shore Railways will be good for stop-over at Chautauqua either going or returning. 
From Boston.—Special rates from Boston via The Fitchburg or Boston & Albany Ry. 
From Niagara Falls.—Tourists who travel by Niagara Falls will have tickets good for stop- 
over at that point, and can thence make a side trip to Chautauqua at a lowrate. Zhe Western 
New York and Pennsylvania Railway takes passengers direct from Niagara to the Assembly 
grounds. 
FROM THE WEST. 
Chicago to Chautauqua.—Chicago, in 1893, will be not only a center of attraction, but also 
a point of divergence.—Thousands will go East to the seaboard. Tickets via the Erte, The Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, and the Nickel Plate Railways will be good for stop-over at 
Chautauqua. The usual special excursion rates to Chautauqua will also be in force. 


. FROM CHAUTAUQUA TO CHIGAGO. 
Low Excursion Rates.—Arrangements will be made by which tourists can go to Chicago 
from Chautauqua to the Fair. The railways cannot promise cars for such trains at present. It 
special excursions are run at all there will be through cars from Chautauqua. 


NIAGARA AND CHAUTAUQUA. 


Special One-Day Excursions.—Chautauqua is only three hours and a half from Niagara. 
Frequent through excursion trains make the trip in one day. Seven hours are spent at the Falls. 
The fare for the round trip is $1.50. This isa much more satisfactory way to see the Falls than 
to stop over on a long summer journey. Travel via Chautauqua and visit Niagara from that as 
a starting point. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Write to the Assembly secretary for detailed information, railway rates, etc. Especially state 
whether you wish to join a special excursion to Chicago from Chautauqua, and if so, at about 
what date. W. A. DuncaAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE GENERAL PROGRAM. 
ne My 
PARTIAL LIST OF SPEAKERS FOR 1893. 


Prot. Henry Drummond (Glasgow), Prof. H. E. von Holst, Rev. Samuel Barnett (London), 
Dr. R. D. Roberts (London), Dr. Edward Eggleston, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President William 
R. Harper, Bishop Alpheus Wilson, Prof. J. S. Briggs, Dr. Richard T. Ely, Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Mrs. Samuel Barnett (London), Dr. Egerton R. Young, U. S. Commissioner W. T. Harris, Prof. 
Walter L. Hervey, John Temple Graves, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Prof. John R. Commons, Mrs. 
Emily H. Miller, Mr. Leon H. Vincent, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Mrs. C. E. Bishop, Dr. J. T. Edwards, 
Dr. W. G. Anderson, Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols, Rev. W. H. Boole, Mr. H. H. Ragan, Mr. 
Robarts Harper, Mr. Percy M. Reese, Mr. C. F. Underhill, Prof. T. C. Trueblood, Mr. S. T. Ford, 
Mrs. Nella Brown-Pond, Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, Miss Lillie Holingshead, Mrs. Tisdale. 
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BiGy CLES = 
| 
I 
1RS> Before buying a Pneumatic 
¢ bicycle see that it has an — 


AND inner tube, removable through 
IMPROVEMENTS the rim. 
Victor bicycies are built 
that way, and they lead the 
world. 


NAAADAAARAA ARAL ALE 

















ALL SALT in its natural 
state contains impurities and TH E B EST 
dirt gets in besides. WORCESTER BLOOD 
SALT has “9: 
Sl hed the im- Purifier 
AND TONIC 
For Old and Young 
TO 


QUICKEN 
THE 


Appetite, 


REMOVE THAT 


purities re- 
moved and 
the dirt care- 
fully kept 
out. It is 
the only Salt 


thoroughly : : 
fit for table, Tired Feeling 


Nor q kitchen or And Make the Weak Strong. 


. 3 s It enriches the blood and invigorates 
dairy. That every organ and tissue of the body. 


is why it has become the lead- Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


ing brand. Cures others, will cure you 
NasH, WHITON & CO., new vorx. 


VELIYVd WSUS 
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B. & B. 


Embroideries. 


Every woman that reads this magazine wants to see 
our 7893 Jmportations, or see samples of them, and 
we want her to, as we want her patronage, and we 
expect to get it on merit—that is, Zess Prices, superior 
quality and style considered, There’s as much differ- 
ence, yes, more difference in styles and qualities of 
Embroideries than almost anything sold in Dry Goods 
stores. We like the Embroidery busimess—have 
always made a specialty of it—buy and sell them 
largely, both retail and wholesale; and this season’s 
importations—over 10,000 patterns—contain more 
neat, dainty, new designs, the best examples that 
have ever been produced, We claim further, and 
believe the claim will be fully endorsed by every 
woman who sees them, that this collection contains 
more choice, dainty and new effects,—as well as 
properly made in artistic and showy designs,—than 
any like large Embroidery collection shown by any 
house in this country. 





New Irish Guipure and Honiton Embroideries, 
New Blind or Solid Embroideries, 
New Shadow Embroideries: 

Whether it’s a good, well-made, dainty 5, 10, 12% 
or 15-cent edge, up to finest imported—a baby’s or 
misses’ handsome flounce, or elegant Honiton or 
Guipure Patterns for trimming Children’s or Women’s 
Madras Gingham Dresses or India Silk Dresses—you 
want to investigate, both as to style and the interests 
of your own pocketbook. 

Linen Laces, 

Medicis and Torchon, 

Val's and Pointe de Paris. 
Here again we are sure about style, quality, and more 
sure about /ess price. 


New India Silks. 


Chine and other handsome printings, 50 cents up. 

New Plaid, Striped, and Figured Indias specially 
for Waists, New Spring Woolens, French Wash 
Goods and Challés—a collection well worth your 
seeing about. 





BOCCS & BUHL, 


Allegheny, Pa. 





CHOCOLAT MENIER $50 
eee En 


to aid you 


: to comprehend the figures 
33,000,000 


Because the ordinary 
a = mind fails to grasp any 
such amounts, we Offer this sum for the best 
illustration of the fact that thirty-three 
million pounds are made by MENIER, of 
the famous chocolate—“CHOCOLAT MENI- 
ER,”—yearly. To showthe marvellous hold 
this perfect product has upon the civilized 
world, for quick comprehension, in the size 
of this advertisement, either by word or 
illustration, is the point to be attained. 


Address all letters to our advertising representatives, thus : 
Every competitor will re- 
ceive a sample of the finest 
chocolate on earth. Re- 
memoer that ewe ena 
INIER can be taken imme- - 
diately before retiring so easily is it digested. Cocoa and 
Chocolate bear the same 
relation to each other as 
Skimmed Miik 
Pure Cream. 
Sold throughout the civ- 
ilized world. 
MENIER, West Broadway 
New York City. 








Dooo’s ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
2665 WASH'N ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
or World B’g., N.Y. 


Menier 


Competition. 














ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 22 MILLION LOS. 
PLES SENT FREE. MENIER, N.Y. 


AERATED 
OXYGEN 
TOWERS 

ABOVE 
ALL 
OTHER 
MEDI- 


CINES. 


Growth is Mysterious 


And is iutimately associated with — re air. 
Breathe germs you breathe death ; breathe A ATED 
OXYGEN you breathe life. 

AERATED OXYGEN burns out disease principles 
from the blood and kills the germs which induce Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, Consamption, Poeumonia, 
General Debility, etc. It is health’s best friend. 

Its history is interesting. 


ea ratory ie interesting. SEWD FQR PAMPHLET. 
AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 
NASHODA, N. H. 


Chicago Office: 3 and 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 
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Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 
Everything in Cut 
Glass for the table. 






Beautiful and artis- 
tic pieces for wedding 
and holiday gifts. 


No piece genuine 
without our trade 
mark label. 





C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 








DR. WILBOR’S 


EMULSION 





OF 

Pure Cod Liver Oil 
WITH PHOSPHATES. 

Cures coughs, colds, asthma, bron- 


chitis, debility, wasting diseases, and 
all scrofulous humors. The great 
popularity of this safe and efficacious 
preparation is alone attributable to 
its intrinsic worth. In the cure of 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, 
whooping-cough, scrofulous humors, 
and all consumptive symptoms, it 
has no superior, if equal. Let no 
one neglect the early symptoms of 
disease, when an agent is at hand 
which will cure all complaints of the 
chest, lungs, or throat. Manufac- 
tured only by A. B. Wirzor, Chem- 
ist, Boston. 








Ask questions: 


“Is it handsome, genuine, accu- 
rate P 

Is it modern, with all the im- 
provements? In all sizes and 
styles for everybody; the new, 
quick=-winding Waterbury ?” 

Yes—to everything. A promi- 
nent publisher writes: 

“You made one additional cus- 
tomer, and my quick-winding 
Waterbury is a better time-keeper 
than a hundred-dollar watch a 
friend of mine bought some 
months ago.” 


Yet the cost ranges from $15 down 
to $4. It has a jeweled move- 
ment, and is cased in dainty 
chatelaines, hunting-cases, open- 
faces, filled gold, coin-silver, 

Every jeweler selis it. 


etc. 
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ONIN en, 


WHEN TRUE TO ITS NAME 


a silver polish will impart the desired brilliancy 
to Gold or Silver, easily and quickly, without 
wearing or scratching. That’s the great merit of 
Electro-Silicon, thousands of housekeepers will tell 
you that. 
15 Why not use the one that’s true. Your grocer 
THE has it. 


All leading dealers sell it. 


T 
ge> Write us if you don’t find it. 


eiLVER POLISH THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York. 








Baby * Kee & i en lve gol you 
NK Cleveland -. THp Time 


Yestut Ive 
gofthe * meee 
0ap" gam 


v, 


aR: * ae Pe 


MIRK'’S JUVENILE TOILET SOAP 
EFFECTIVE. PURE. LASTING. 
DELICATE. FRAGRANT. BEAUT IFYING 





Buttermilk Toilet Soap} 


For the Complexion 

For Keeping the Skin Soft 

For Making the Skin White 

For its Soothing Effect and Beneficial Feeling 
It isthe GRANDEST SOAP IN THE WORLD 


NO OTHER SOAP LIKE IT 
TAKE NO SOAP IN PLACE OF IT 
IT EXCELS ANY SOAP AT 25 CENTS 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEPIT, Send 12 Cts. for Full Size 
SAMPLE CAKE. 


Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Co., 84 Adams St., Chicago. 


% 


*“eBeyoed 40 oj/wis-oy ozs 
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4 dollar saved is a dcllar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 

in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, styleand wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, an 
half sizes. 


Peerless Dyes 


BLACK, 
SEAL BROWN, 
TURKEY RED, 


AND ALL OTHER FAST COLORS. 


ONE 10 ct. package colors more goods 
than any other make. 
Goods made of cotton and wool dyed a 


perfectly fast black in one operation. 
Do you doubt it? Try iton a small sample 
of the goods first. 
Sample card of Selected Fast Colors 


at any druggists or by addressing 
$ Peerless Dyes, Elmira, N. Y. 


Pang 


2 Fae, a“ 
IncOFrporated Ital. $1,000,000.) 
DEXTER HOE Co. Srder Dev'ten” Wotton. Mass 











BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
sk for, and insist upon having 
« Le DOUGLAS SHOES. Nene gen- 
uine without W. L. Douglas name 
and price stamped on bottom. Loek 
forit when you buy. 
Sold everywhere. 


W. L, DOUGLAS 


A sewed shoe that will not rip; Calf, 
seamless, smooth inside, more comfortable, 
stylish and durable than any other shoe ever 
soldatthe price. Every style. Equals custom- 
made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 


The {otlowing are of the same high standard of 
merit: 
$4.00 and $5.00 Fine Calf, Hand-Sewed. 
$3.50 Police, Farmers and Letter-Carriers, 
$2.50, $2.25 and $2.00 for Working Men, 
$2.00 and $1.75 for Youths and Boys. 
$3.00 ant Sowet, se SIE 
2.50 and 2.00 Don " LA 
$1.75 for Sieces S. 


ey WElre rez catalogues “[inot torent ieyour Hlace send divest to Factory, staline 
e e ein yo 
nd, size and width wanted. Postage Free. W. L. Deusias, Brockton, Meese” — 











HALF-HOSE ‘fo MEN ana YOUTHS. 


BEST-FITTING. MOST DURABLE. 
&@ Look for the trade-mark on the toe,-@8 Descriptive Price-List to any Applicant. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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“TAKE THEM wares Your guarantee ticket 
BACK ” ‘i i calls for another pair 





free if the trps wear 
out first. 


THE 


Patent 
Finger 
GLOVES ‘Tipped 


are all sold guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS KAYSER, New York, 
and he will see that you get them. 


























Play TENNIS, 


or Attend 


ee a 


——— 


Good Sensel{SOMeoRTAste 
| . HYEVERYWHERE 

| Corset Waists. Ress ort iit ee of more 
_FullorSlim BUST. Long or Short WAIST. | ment—to stand comfortably 
| ALL SHAPES. White, Drab or Black. —to walk — to ride — to work 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. ae St le snes ant Seay 


ote grace are given the wearer of 
MARSHALL FIELD & cO., CHICAGO the Equipoise Waist, the 


saan estern hag te fashionable corset substitute. 

Send ns, Manufacturers j 

circular to FERRIS BROS., and Patentees, To know all about it, and 
Bra 











Prixctrpat Orrice. 341 Broadway, New York. where to buy it, write to the 
cu Orrice; 18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. | George Frost Co.,Boston, Mass, 


0. ae 
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WAIT ORDERS. 


Registered Trade-Mark. 


WasH DRrREss FABRICS. 


We are showing a very complete assort- 

ment of styles in the following dress fabrics : 

Pure Linen Lawns, printed and white. 

Printed Batiste Brilliante. 

Linen Ginghams and Damassé Linens. 

Fancy Scotch and English Ginghams. 

Zephyr Ginghams, in neat effects. 

Cheviots and Reps. 

French Percales, Galatea Cloths. 

Silk and Cotton Twill Outing Cloths. 

Flannels. 


JAMES M’CUTCHEON & CO., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d St., N. Y. 


oxir 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER’S PATENTS, 


OR 
LICENSED UNDER FOSTER'’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





We Want You SS 


Especially if you are a teacher SS 
Art Embroidery to send for samples 
of our Art Fabrics. 

We can show you samples for 
Panel Painting, Mantel Drapery, 
Table Covers, Party Bags, Coun- 
terpanes, &c., "&e, 


We Make 
Figured Terry, 
Art Satin, 
Silk Sheeting, 
Silk Brocades, 
Brocatelles, 
Counterpane. 
Samples of these fabrics sent to 
any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
We refund the 10 cents when you 
return the samples. 
Address the Factory of 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 
8 Union St., New ee Conn. 





ULE: 


0 


iin Fon nig oe saad 


They have plenty of reasons for so doing. 
Our shopping list will tell you some of 
them; a postal-card request brings it to 


ie 


you. Spring number, March Ist. 





We sold 10,000 of these 
gowns during our Jan- 
uary sale. We reserved 
1,000 for our Mail Order 
Department; they are 
an exact duplicate of 
one we sold thousands 
of the past year for 
$1.75. We'll sell them 
for 95 cents, trimmed with new colored em- 
broideries. Pink, blue, cardinal, etc. 


S=_—>- _ Schiesinger & Mayer, 
CHICAGO. 
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How a young lady learned by dear experience the hard lesson, ‘‘ Business first and pleasure 
afterwards.” 


THE CYLINDER 
TRUNK, 


Combining dresser, cabinet, writing desk, book-case, amc FU i tat stent 
bureau. odel of convenience, occupies less space and Hil 
gives more packing room than a Saratoga. Practically ‘\ 

Indestructible. A moderate price for a trunk that will 

last a life time and never bein your way. The top shelves ° 

are easily detachable, and pack inside. 





UTE ETAT TE 





If you go to boarding school or college 
You want it. 
If you live in a room 
You want it. 
If you go to summer or winter resorts 
You want it. 
If you are going to the World’s Fair 
You want it. 
It you are tired buying a trunk every few years 
ou want it. 
If you wish to defy the baggage smasher 
You want it. 
If you are tired packing and unpacking and 
lifting heavy trays You want it. 
Write for information and circulars to 


A. T. Hyde, artnder Trunk Works, 
Oil City, Pa. 


Opened up. Stands securely on trunk castors. 
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wee. O'NEILL'S, asion 





HATS. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 





| HOSIERY. 
JEWELRY. 





MILLINERY. 

SILKS. LEATHER GOODS. 
VELVETS. DRESS TRIMMINGS 
RIBBONS. BUTTONS. 
GLOVES. CLOCKS. 

WHITE GOODS. BRONZES. 

TABLE LINENS. SILVERWARE. 
FLOWERS. FANS. 

FEATHERS, STATIONERY. 
LACES. BRIC-A-BRAC. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
UMBRELLAS. CHINA. 

CANES. | GLASSWARE. 
TOILET ARTICLES. ; | CURTAINS. 
CLOAKS. | FURNITURE. 
COSTUMES, GROCERIES. 





Send for a Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for our spring and summer Catalogue free to out 


Send in your name carly 
State you saw this in THE CHA 


of town patrons. 


as the supply will be limited. 


UTAUQUAN when you write. 





A Book ror 
Every Home. 


Nurses and Nursing. By LisBetH D. PRIcE. 
Substantially bound in cloth, With frontispiece. 
I2mo. Price, $1.25. 

‘“* The capable, well educated nurse is now regarded 
as almost as essential as the educated physician.” 

This volume was written to aid those who care for 
the sick in the home and hospital, for the mother and 
the nurse, It is a book for mothers and a recognized 
help in the home, Theauthoris an experienced nurse 
and hospital matron and has had the active assistance 
of a prominent physician. The book is practical and 
accurate, and contains information which could not be 
obtained without much research and experiment. 

What to do in emergency cases, how to proceed 
until a physician arrives, how the nurse may help the 
physician, how to read prescriptions and administer 
doses, and many other points bearing on practice in 
the sick room are ably and practically considered, 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 


L-March. 





“Standard Twill’’ Silk. 


Our Standard Twill Silk, printed 
in a great variety of select designs, 
is to be a favorite fabric, this year, 
for Spring and Summer Gowns. 

In dark and light colors, there 
are several hundred patterns, 
manufactured for no other house. 

In ordering samples, state dis- 
tinctly as possible the style and 
color preferred, as it will be im- 
practicable to send complete lines of 
samples in response to each request. 








James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 
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COFIPLEXION and This size by mail, 35c. 
DISEASED SKIN, 


MELLOCcUuTI 
CREAII and SOAP. 


Most effective, purifying and 
someon a Skin Re ies in 
the world, 

Pimples, Blackheads, Acne, Ec- 
zema and all forms of skin and 
scalp disease cured, and a beauti- 
ful complexion recovered and 

ake retained. Mellocuti Soap is a 
positive » gesveniee of facial and baby blemishes. {t 
opens and cleans the pores, and isa perfect emollient. 
meee germicide and antiseptic, while Mellocut' 
ream nourishes and builds up the tissues and —_ 
lies the waste. At Druggists and Fancy Goods 
tores, or by mailon receipt of price, 50 cents each, 
with book on skin, scalp and complexion. 
YOUTHFUL TINT TFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 


Every piano advertised, if the advertise- 
ments are to be believed, is remarkable for 
tone, touch and durability. The same claim is 
made for 








This claim is supported by the testimony of thousands of 
owners and users. A list of these will be sent free to any 
address. You may find the name of some one you know. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


IMPERIAL __ > WHEELS, 





CYCLERS’ TASTES cai every’ year. This ts 
why we expect tosell more ** Imperial Wheels”’ 
in isos than ever before. Catalogue shows the points 


of excellence.* Send for it. ' an 3 @ aha a 
cm. +s RICE 
— 


; y CAGO, ILL. 
AMES & FROST CO., CHI APOTHECARIES, 


<o SAU END MASS, 





= Our targe 24.page 


- * Catal e, profuse. = 
4 £2, nares Witch Cream 
\ F tion of Pianos and 


-  g By ye Softens, Heals, Feeds and 


cash in ad i e ° 
on instalments, give Beautifies the Skin. 
ter value for 

eo money thanany 


sing mena book A Chap Specific. 


at ence to 
po ay Soothingly Helpful in Salt 
iene Rheum and Eczema. 
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6 Months to Y 
2 years for 87° ' 


Fine Nainsook Dress. Mother Hubbard yoke of hemstitched tucks, one insertion in 
center; sleeves finished with two rows of hemstitched tucks,and fine embroidered edge; neck 
to correspond. Skirt has deep hem and two clusters of three tucks above. 


Sent by mail, postage paid 8cts. extra—can be returned and 
money refunded if not satisfactory. 


The outfitting of Children is our special 
business and we offer extra inducements to 
commence with the Babies. 


Our catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descriptions of the latest styles for Boys and 
Girls of all ages furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


When you write state you saw this in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN. 





Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuable information regarding 


OLYMPIA 


ON-THE-SOUND, 


The capital of Washington State. 


HEHE HHH HHH HHH HEHEHE HIE ee ee 
* 1000 copies of our little book John, a * Mothers send for a copy of our little 

: true and interesting story of the suc- story book ‘‘ Girl Baby.’’ We will give 

¢ cess of a young man of that name. away 1000 copies. Send quickly, they 

* Send for one, they are free. will be in demand. 


HHKKHKEE 
HHHHKHKHKHHEH 


i 
: 
8 
bes 
F 
f 
fF 


The capital of the State of Washington. Fifty dollars buys a lot in East Park Addition, 
$5.00 first payment, $3.00 per month until fully paid. In a few years these lots will be in the 
center of the city. Olympia is growing fast. We can furnish hundreds of testimonials from 
leading business men throughout the country who have made profitable investments through us. 


Address RUSSELL & RUSSELL, 
BURLINGTON, FINANCIAL AGENTS, 1414. C, 
VERMONT. ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Main Office.) 
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Pianos 
Organs 
olians 
Guitars 
Mandolins 
Fine Violins 
Musical 


“ Everything Known in Music.” 


VISIT 


The pleasure and advantage of a trip 
to the World’s Fair will be greatly en- 
hanced by a visit to the largest musical 
establishment in the world. uch to see, 
not to be found elsewhere, and if you 
wish to buy, a substantial saving assured 


Boxes 

Sheet Music 
Musical 
Literature 
Band 





n 
Instruments 
c. &c, &c. 








ArtisticSinging. 


Lessons by [lail. 


Twenty years of severe study and exhaustive experi- 
ment have finally evolved a method of extraordinary 
power. The separate vocal ans—tongue, palate, etc. — 
are first put separately under the pupil’s control, then, by 
simple devices just that combination of efforts is taught 
which produces the powerful and, withal, beautiful tone 
of artistic singing. 

Send for letter of terms and light conditions ; also for 
circular conteining almost incredible testimonials, the 
highest professional reterences, and a list of questions, 
for you to answer, concerning the action of your own 
vocal organs. (If you are a public cpuainen—-lenaymen, 
lawyer, or elocutionist—send for speaker's circular.) 

“I was reviewing my lesson, ‘Outside Efforts,’ last 
night. I tried the exercise, then gavethe A’. Such aclear, 
ringing tone and so powerful! I was almost wild with 

ht! My whole head seemed to vibrate! Such a fine 
time I then had singing my favorite songs!" 
LEANDER HOLBROOK, Attorney, Millford, Mass. 

“T had naturally a od tenor voice ; I am certain it is 
through your written lessons that I have gotten where I 
am to-day.” 

SAMUEL B. Jouns, first tenor of the well-known Schu- 
bert Male Quartette of Chicago, 869 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

[hates received this morning]. 

‘*I am greatly pleased with the last lessons as I am with 
all the rest ; my voice is improving wonderfully. I do so 
enjoy practicing my lessons.” WALTER S. MARTIN, 

Ogden, Il. 

“ The acknowledged head of the physiological school 

of voice culture.” Dr. NorRIs WOLFENDEN, 
Chief pa! of The Lancet, in Musical Opinion, Lon- 


Address wad 
John Howard, 1328 Broadway, New York. 
(Physiology of Artistic Singing, $4.00.) 





Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Other good services at 
the same price are: “ The Risen Messiah,’ “He 
Lives!" ** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,’’ 
“ Savior Victorious,” “ Easter Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,’’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautifu! 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 

Musical Visitor for March will contain a 

‘ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 

rice, 10 cents a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


i= wl Manufacturer DE 


= “CROWN” 
sts PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is 2 cent sent to Ben ‘our address, on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or pot about the 


“Orewn” give ete., for the 
best ones. Ask and learn how its done ree. 
GEC, P. BENT, (Clerk No.80), Chieago, Ll. (Estab, 1870’ 
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** Extravagance is Sin’”’ 


and there is no extravagance more 
prevalent than that involved in 
“cheap goods” that are not cheap. 

Good materials and human la- 
bor are profaned in poorly made 
things—things made to show up 
well and to sell on price. 


If you want a first-class piano| £3 


—a really first-class piano—at a 
just price, write for information. 
We send pianos any distance, 
subject to customer’s approval. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


183 Tremont St., Boston. 


A piano of some sort 
is to-day a necessity. 


voit HER 


Renowned for Tone and Durability. 
Sold at Moderate Prices. 
Rented and Exchanged. 


The FISCHER PIANOS are used 
by the best artists, and will be 
found in homes of refinement, taste, 
and musical culture. 


WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVE., 


COR. 1Sth STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





Vose & Sons’ Pianos. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 








CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, 
Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, 
and Great Durability. 


Sold on Easy Terms. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 
9 Because it Supports Storkings and 
Why ? Underclothes from we x LDER 
and has no stiff cords; fits with perfec 
ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
G2 Send for Illustrated Price List. ag 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO., Brocklyn, N. Y. 





43 
BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC. 
SWEET TONED. 


SOLD ON oo 


MERIT. Free. 


i Catalogues 
EMERSON PIANO CO.s2riFTH AVE, NEWYORK. 
TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
318 Wwebecn Avenue, ov a a vi. 
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DURKEE’S 
SPICES 
[SAUCES | 


EXTRACTS 


“‘ Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.”* 


‘ PERFECT PURITY 
—— EXQUISITE FLAVOR 
Over Two Thousand | eC 


CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 


Making the young ready and exact in spelling, punc- 
4 tuating and phrasing. F 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 


and increase your exactitude many fold 
Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











; 1400 Feet Above Sea Ww ( 
For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System. 
including the use of Narcotics. Report of Medical Commission showing most remark- 
able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application, 
Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 

avoress STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 
REFERENCES: { Chautauqua Co. Nat’! Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. Lock Box 100, 
“7 Queen City Bank, Buffalo. N. Y. Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 
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s 


Ve, 


Mention this MAGAZINE, 


Cay 


Positively The Leading Pen. 


Ask dealers or send for catalogue, 


Half Million in use. 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 





THE DENS. 

MORE  SUR- 

PASSES THE 

OLDER MaA- 

CHINES in 

many ways, but 

in none more 

than in its true 

and unimpairable alignment. This does not 

arise from chance, but from well-planned 

provision for an unvarying type stroke 
and a non-vibrating carriage. 

THE FAMOUS CARNEGIE STEEL 
CO., Pittsburgh, are among the great con 
cerns that have adopted it, and have just 
purchased the fifteenth. Their chief sten- 
ographer, after subjecting a number of 
these machines to months of hard work, 
says: “The alignment is still perfect.” 
Our operators everywhere, corroborating 
this, call the Densmore “The World’s 
Greatest Typewriter.” 

Send for pamphlet. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
202 ee x. YT: 





HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
FAR AHEAD IN SPEED 


The decision of the 
highest court (the 
public) is that the 
type-wheel far out- 
strips the bar, in ce- 
lerity, uniformity of 
impression, dura- 
bility, beauty of 
work, facility of oper- 
ation, manifolding 
and mimeographing. 


Type-wheel 
vs. 
Type-bar 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 


HAFMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COrMIPANY oun eavenane. 
447-449 East 52d Street 
Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 








Ceyboard. < . Automatic labulat o 3 
— ~~) Envelope Guide. 


Illuminated Wor. k. nana Typewriter Co. as, Pie 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price. 


imAbealuly fe 


Sagas 


feccwiiiee 


Satisfaction Cuaranteed or Money Refunded. | 
machines, and 


$f 0 Ask for Specimen of * Embodies every good Ba a ota found in other standard writing 


superiority all 
ial f a Send cent 
for Mustrated eam amphlet, let, giving oe yk atures 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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for Infants and Children. | 

{ 

“Castoria is so well adapted tochildrenthat J Castoria cures cures Collie, Constipation, th 

I recommend it.as superior to any prescription | Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 

knowntome.” H.A. Ancuer, M.D., Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- tt 

111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Wi injurious medication, ™ 

mien 4 

“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and “ For several years I have recommended or 
fits merits so well known it seems a work ~~ * and shall always continue to 

toendorse it. Few arethe lo so as it has invariably produced beneficial di 

who do not keep Castoria | results.” 0 

within easy reach. Epwin F. Parpzg, M. D., 

Cantos Manrre, D.Dasiy, | “The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. New York City. = 
Tux Currave Company, 77 Munnar Staeet, New Yorx. 

A Se LT RR 
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WOODBURY’S 





THE RESULT OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN DERIIATOLOGY. 


RIGHT ABOUT FACE! 


Every one of them uses WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, consequently each 
face is about right. 
FOR SALE BY AUL LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
WILL YOUR FACE STAND CLOSE INSPECTION? ACTRESSES SAVE their nice complexion by using 
Get the hand mirror. Take a good look at yourself. WOODBURY ’S FACIAL SOAP in washing off the makeup. 
DON’T THROW YOUR FACE AWAY. No matter if All the latest theatrical trunks havea special place built in 
you are tired of it Don't let it go until you have read the side to hold Facial Soap. 
DR. WOODBURY S Book or called upon him. WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP is considered a ‘‘ Mas- 
THE NEW FACIAL INSTRUMENT is applicable to cotte’’ in many of the New York Hospitals. You see, the 
all fleshy parts of the body, and should be on the toilet table soap contains a disinfectant, and it is valuable in such places 
of every lady and gentleman. because they will only use the best. 
IF YOUR EYEBROWS were a little AN'’T take the spots off a frog Soap 


1 h d was not invented for that purpose, but 
ee WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP will 





DANDRUFF, Warts, Pimples and make the human skin most beautiful to 
Itching ot the Scalp cured, 

YOUR EARS aare ill-sshaped. They 
stand out too far from the head. 

YOUR CHEEKS are sunkenin. Don't 
use plumpers, but read an article on 
Facial Development by JOHN H. 
WOODBURY, Dermatologist. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently 
removed by the electric needle, never 
to return again. 

PRETTY AS YOU are, you are not 
attractive when Pimples and Pustules 
are on your face. 


BARBER’S ITCH, a paintul and ob- 


look upon. 

PHYSICIANS STAND by WOOD- 
BURY’S FACIAL SOAP because 
there is nothing quack about it. It 
took years before Facial Soap was orig- 
inally perfected and put on public sale. 

OLD DISCOLORED SECRETIONS 
pack up and get out quick when WOOD- 
BURY’S FACIAL SOAP marches in 
uponthem. Theycan’t stand Facial 
Soap. It is one too many for them. 

MOLES AND WARTS ARE STUB- 
BORN. They like to live on yourskin 
just the same as you, for instance, 
would like to live on ice cream or any 








favorite dish. Send for 150 page book. 

FRECKLES GROW LARGER all 
the time—you of course, can’t see 
them grow. They grow when you are 
asleep, Send tor a book 

GUNPOWDER MARKS and Coal 
Pittings are erased from the skin with- 


stinate affliction, is quickly cured. It 
is better still to prevent it by using 
Woodbury’s Antiseptic Shaving Sticks 
or Barber's Bars. 


“BEAUTY IS BUT SKIN DEEP.” 
out a knite or pain. 


ee , 
In other words, with a blemished skin there can be no BIRTHMARKS ARE REMOVED by PROF JOHN H. 
beauty. WOODBURY because he takes a particular kind of inter- 

A‘LEAN FACE may be made plump and pleasing. - in ae of a an because some blockhead 

ir i ; as probably said you could not be cured. 

THE BEARD LINE. Ve the hair is above the beard line or IF YOU WERE CAUGHT in a railroad accident and re- 
between the eyes, itcan be permanently removed. ceived a scar or blemish on the face, you wou!d sue for $5,000 


THOSE FRECKLES HAVE KILLED every chance damages. Still you go around with a lot of pimples on your 
face and imagine yourseif contented 


you've had lately of getting a man, Men seem to abhor IT IS THE ONLY SOAP that can be used in salt water. 
freckles almost as much as they do pimples. A RED NOSEIS NOT always sign of drink, 

WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP is the modern perfected Soap for bathing and cleansing 
the skin and scalp, removiug the odors of perspiration from the body, preserving, toning 
and strengthening the skin, curing Bilack-heads, Oily Skin, Pimples and Slight Erup- 
tions, removing and preventing Dandruff, and keeping the hair from falling out. 

It is prepared by a Dermatologist who for over twenty years has been treating the 
human skin. Removing Moles, Warts and Superfiuous hair, Birthmarks, Powdermark 
Red Nose, Scars, Pittings, Wrinkles, Correcting Pug Noses, setting back Ears that stan 
out too far from the head, Developing Thin Faces, etc. 

Woodbury’s antiseptic Shaving Sticks and Barber’s Bars PREVENT contagious skin 
diseases and do not irritate the skin. 


A SAMPLE OAKE of SOAP and a 150-PAGE BOOK ILLUSTRATED on SKIN, SOALP, NERVOUS and BLOOD DISEASES 
SENT SEALED for 10c. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West Forty-Second Street, New York City. 


4% CONSULTATION FREE AT OFFICE OR BY LETTER. ESTABLISHED 1870 
When you write state you saw this in Tos CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECT TO 
ORLD’S FAIR and desire rooms in 
| aaerew ——— in Chicago should send return envelope 





sdirected and stamped tor information >. 
g The Christian Home Bur 
y Room 4 Metropolitan Block, a Til. 
HOW TO PAINT 
gLandscapes, Flowers, Fruit, Animals, etc., on Canvas, Wood, 


‘Silk, Satin, Bolting Cloth, etc. Fe es of instruction. Post- 
aid, 25cents. MONTAGUE 5, Publisher, 23 Union 
Bauare, New York. Mention Hany pons 
{EUROPE AND HOLY LAND. 
4 Excursion leaves March 11 for Palestine; May 13, June 10 


an uly 8 for Europe. Send for ‘Tourist Gazette.” Tickets to 
gall parts ofthe world. H.GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway,N.Y, 








FREE TO F.A.M. A Colored Engraving 
of Chinese dasous ac work,alsy, large 
Cataiogue of Musunic bouks and vous 
with bottom prices. New Liiustrated His- 
tory of F: eemasonry for Agents, Beware 
+ oo urious M.sunic books. REDDING 
apne ishers and Manufacturers o 


Goods, 731 way. New York. 









PROF, RICE’S SELF-TEACHING 
“rh All can learn music without the 
SELF = of a teacher. RAPID, CORRECT. 
TABI. ISHED 12 YEARS. NOTES, CHORDS, 

ACCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY. Sends temp 


TAUGHT for Music Journal. Circulars free. 


G. 5S. RICE MUSIC CO,, 248 State St., Chieago, 





 hapuing epeeae 








b d Sets of all Magazin TTY ez t Organs, $33 up. W * g 

BA C wants 0 MaGazinz Excwanos, Sc Scboharie, ey BEA Cat’lg free. Dan'l F’ Beatty, ' ash’ton, Ny ° ; 
> 

HORTHAND By mail. First lessonfree. POTT'S THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington’ 
iS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa. Pp ATENTS D.C. No pay asked for patents una 
obtained. Wnte for Inventor's Guide, 4 

PLAYS: b and Pai ees free. ; 

lub an rior. inch $10.00-1,000 ; h , 

T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. CUBAN CIGARS: iin: Perfecto $15.00 eens 

mail 35c. Agents Wanted. J. Aguero, 50 Fulton st..N. ¥ 4 





of mankind suffer from consti- 
About 50% pation. A few will read our 
brochure and adopt its suggestions ; of these 
will be cured. Brochure sent free. Address 09% 
UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CO., 75 43d St., Chicago. 





‘ to ladies wil- 
gy tr 
ing for me at their gr 


mei hana with 
envelope. MISS EDNA L, SMYTHE, Bor 400, SOUTH whan 
Proprietor ef the FAMOUS GLORIA WATER? for the Complexion. 


AIRY TRICYCLES: 


R LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS.—; 
Y MFC, CO., Elyria, Ohio.’ 


4 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When ‘she became a Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH 


Throat and Lung troubles. Perfectly harmless and re¢ 
markably efficacious. Betterthan free. Please send for) 








+> > bh hb 
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{Dainty Desserts for Dainty People. 
aN little cook book just out, filled with Choice Recipes. 
{Send 2c. stamp for one to 


Knox’ s Sparkling Gelatine Works, Johnstown, WN. Y. 













4, 

4 

a FREE! 
4 — === home. Sent any- 
6 where without a I F yamlcicent in advance. 
7 Warranted the BEST | fo} sewing machine ever 
A made. Garteras and conditions and every: 
4 thing far ~— liberal than any other house 
6 ever offered. For full . particulars, eut this 
4 edvt, out and one to “ us to-day. 7 
4 Alvah Mfs. Dept. 3 

—— 





DB. eas Zone. 
iter-Ocean 
. Madison and Dearborn Streets. 
HICAGO. 
BED Ba VER BLOSSOMS 
D EXTRACTS OF 
THE BL ossoms ee T BLOOD 
PURIFIER KNOWN. cer, 


— Salt R , Eczema, Rheu- 
ia, Sick Headache 


eg. bend 





ss on, Pi 
LOOD | 





circular 


TALLIS 


METHOD,—The only system 

} apm - See byT he American Whist Fi e 
and all leading Whist Clubs and Players. For sale by Sta- 
tioners and Dealers in Games. Send for Rules and Price List. 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, KALAMAZOO, MICH: 











ving 


CURED without mea 


circulars DR. W. F.SEMPLE, Mt. Vernon, Ohio/ 
icine. Seems yo ~~ 
iseases and op a 


ARALYSIS 


Chicago, my a Cet: a, Gent book FREE 





e Home oS ears: b 
Normal Col- 
a % 50; Columbus 
A ihtnaicnn Pre Tess 
$1.75; the New Moth- 
er, Homeand Heaven 
406 best authors by T. 
L. rg $2.75. 203.- 
000 so 5000 Curi- 
"by att, E. 3. "TREA 2 &. 


9 Catal 
— ——- 
















osities of Bivie, 32, 





SVVSSaAswesessssasesasssessasasaae’ 


World’s Fair Accommodations. ‘ 
We secure you any kind you may desire, 
waking a personal inspection and attending tof 
all details at a moderate commission. 
REFERENCES: 
Henry W. King & Co., Chicago. 
Tefft, Weller & Co., New York. 
World’s Fair Accomodation Headquarters, 
1129 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 






4 
4 
Ul 
Ul 
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ews illustrating 


An Vi 
every” au BLIC’ EXHIBITIONS, ev. 
rote A po Bos oo Au - * aaa with a smail capital. Also 
Lanterns for Home Am 236 page Catalogue free. 
MCALLISTER. wif. “Optician, 49 Nassau St..N.Y. 














® REE OF CHARGE, 
work and use your 





FRE 


Thoatre, 


atte te te te te te te te he ee ehh eh > 





os 


For 30 Days. To introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we make this Speeial Offer: Send 
a Cabinet Picture, aes ae ~~ 

of your family living or dead will 

RG Fa he 


address on back of picture and it will be returned in 

any change in picture 

bank in Ceicogo. Address 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


and not receiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 


SSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSeS Ses eeeeReSESRSEBEBEeeeeeeeRenaaeaeaEEEREEEEEREEEEELEEEREEEEREDEREBESEBese 








icture of yourself orany member 
1 make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 
ou eames itto your friends as a sample of our 
n securing us future orders. Place name and 
Piiktene order. We make 


likeness. Refer to any 
P.8.—We will forfeit e100 e a one sending us photo 





i 


influence 






ou wish not interferes = 
CRESCENT ¢ 


pposite New German 


Le > > > bh hb hh bh he 
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NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL: LAW 


HOME Ss th 
243 BROADW. 
NTRODUCTORY. LECTURE 














How to 


opraina BUSINESS 
EDUCATION — 


given by the GHAUTAU gua'sc SCHOOL o or BUSINESS. 
ee . KIMBALL, ‘Aadren Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N.Y 





















STEEL PENS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S COLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878 & 18890. 
The Most Perfect of Pens. 

















Forward. 
Listing Scattered 
items to add them. 


Saves we J ++ — in doing 


Write for aan, all “the time 
Pamphlet. looking for errors. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO. 


in = 


listakes in ‘Addition. 
Ss SS = 


Mistakes in Carrying 
CONPTSMSTER eae 








‘The Typewriter is Mightier than Pen or Sword.”’ 


THE NEW MODEL CRANDALL 


is the best machine manufactured for $50. Work in sight; 
28 keys and 84 characters; alignment cannot change. No 
AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS. Discount on first machine 

ordered. Second-hand ‘‘Crandall’s,” in perfect order at 
$15 to $40. Also Agents for the Smith Premier. Send for 
catalogues to 


THE IRELAND-BENEDICT CO., Limited, AGENTS, 



















AND . W 
KINDERGARTEN iv, | suermiinttioy « co, 
SUPPLIES. } SHERME St., New York. 











S. COLLINS’ SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


82 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
Our Inks are used on THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE @ 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotnen, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
sor WHITNEY BLOCK. 
















ESTERBROOK JER. 





THE BEST MADE. 








by using the best filing system. 
In a few weeks a 
STAFFORD CABINET LETTER FILE 
would pay for itself by saving 
u) time. For low prices and catalogue 
; address the manufacturers, 
E. H. STAFFORD CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Save Valuable Time 











Letter Files, Quotation Cabincta, Office Desks, etc. 








P  M.PLUMMER&CO. 


> ° 161 Wm. St., New York. 
£ $ FURNISH THE PAPER o @ @ 
R oe o o FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 














TYPEWRITERSat HALF PRICE. 


Largest stock of second-hand machines of all makes at very low figures. We sell, ex- 
change, or rent anywhere in the U. S. 
4@-Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Everything Guaranteed. 


NATIONAL Typewriter Exchange, 200 La Salle St. Chicago. 
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; al — OPI ad 
SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 
}: buy everything pertaining to house or wardrobe with- 
\ ut extra commission, and give you information. Uxex- 
ceptional reference. Send stamp for circular. 

Mrs. M. STREET, 423 W. 47. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. a 


The best Lowest prices. 
Catalogue —_— 9 Hverybody pleased. 
BON MARCHE TRADING Co., 
66 Dexter Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





{BOYS’ SHIRT WAISTS BY MAIL. 
Send postal note soc., 75c., or $1.00, specify light or 
dark, blouse or button, and boys’ age. 

THE LONDON CLOTHING CO., Colambus, 0. 


BABIES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOTHING.— 


If you are interested in such things, it will b 
your _ to read Best & Compang'e edvettiemmentn 
page 781. 





JACKSON FAVORITE WAIST. 


Fine Form, Good Support, Fasy as a Glove, 
Boneless. Miss W., of Chelsea, Mass., writes: 
“Send two more waists; I like mine very much 
= and now write for friénds."” Miss E., of Kenneth, 
[we Pa.: “* Your Waists are superior in finish to any I 
¢ have yet seen. Send another.” Fine for dress 
fitting. Unbreakable corded stays. Corset steels 
hy front and back; White, Drab, Fast Black, Gold 
m Stylish lengths. Trademark CCC. War- 
Y ranted. Ask dealers for it. Post paid, $1 00. 









AIR MATTRESSES. 





The Celebrated Hygienic Air Mattress has no equal for 
general use, combining cleanliness and durability, and is indis- 
pensable in cases of prolonged illness. Write tor catalogue and 
testimonials. Metropolitan Air Goods UCo., 

7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 














A boon to dress- 
making, dispensing with 
Y hooks and eyes. Applied in one-fourth 
f the time. Dresses fit perfectly, do not gap. 
Pull the string and the thing is done. In 
Black, White or Drab. If your dress- 
maker or shop does not have them, send 
25 cents for sample to LITTLETON CO., 
906 Filbert St., Dept. A, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents wanted. 

Don’t hother with Hooks and Eyes. 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 








OR THE 
Me =HMAIR av? SKIN. 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft and beau. 
All draggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone Street, New York. 


a 
Sit? An elegant dressing, exquisitely perfumed- 
ay 4 “Y, J Prevents beldnane inen air anf dantral. 
tye 
VY =) tiful. Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
nT Pi skin. Heals cuta,tarns, bruises and sprains. 
é Ss 3 
) ) f 





The_Secret of Anointing 
FOR 


Health and Beauty 
is found in a valuable toilet article 
. known as Dr. O. P Brown’s 

a A HERBAL 
TISSUE BUILDER, 
f N a beautifying skin absorbent and Tis- 
al PO Sa, sue food Wife ofthe County Clerk of 
El Dorado Co., Placerville, Cal., writes, Nov. 25, ’92: ‘‘It 
is the finest preparation for the skin I ever used "’ Ladies 
should get sample, 10c. J. Gibsoa Brown, Jersey City, N. J, 


~~ 














Develops, preserves BEAUTY. Will Massage away 

wrinkles,lines, scars, darkness under eyes. facial blem 

ishes. Feeds and nourishes the skin. Gives a lovely 

complexion and youthful bloom. GOure of pimples, 

blackheads, freckles, tan, sallowness guaranteed. 

Price $1, wy mail, with Manual teaching use of 

n Parisian Face Massage, bodily devel- 

iso di ions for Face ing and 

Props., Detroit, Mich. 

or complexion, skin and scalp; price 50 cts. 

r b to manage sale at home of the elegant 
VAN “Tollets.” Terms, Toilet Parlor Plan and 

COTY BOOK “ART OF MASSAGE,” SENT FREE 

















Ma 
opment, &c. A 






sYL 
BEA 





18th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cts. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. 5S. 
A. F. LONG & CO., 


1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —Athenaum. 





BANG, 
IDEAL WIGS AND WAVES. 


Natural-curled, feather-light, life-like, 
beautiful ; fro up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES. 


r All long convent Hair, $5.00 up. COCOANUT 
4 BALM, Complexion Beautifier, makes the skin as fair 
4 and soft asa child's. $1.00 per box. All MONTE 
P CRIsTO beautifying preparations and hair dyes (all 
cheten), aise the celebrated Oculine Eye beautifier and 
etrengthener. Pamphlet, ‘How tobe beautiful,” sent free, 
§ LL. SHAW, 54 W. 14th ST., NEW YO. 


} L, AY | AW SKELETON 





' GCRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible food. Specially adapted 
ie the needs of invalids and children. Trial box, postpaid 


yc. Pamphlet freee QRANMULA CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


aa 





CAN I OBTAIN A 
BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION ? 


HO 


CAN wrinkles be re- 
moved permanently? 
CAN pimples, blackheads 

puffiness and dark dis- 
coloration under the 

es be removed? 

CAN hollow sunken 
cheeks be made plump? 
VE Ss by the use of 
5] rs. Hess’ 
Youthful Tint [lassage 
Cream, Facial Soap 
with either of the Youth- 
ful Tint Complexion 
Powders. At Druggists 
and Fancy Goods Stores, i 
or by Mail, with printed instructions how to mas- 
sage the face. Youthful Tint Massage Cream, 
$1.50; Soap, 25 cts.; Heliotropine Poudre $100; 
Violet, 50 cts.; Bouquet, 25 cts, Treatiseon skin 
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and complexion free. Mention this paper. 
YOUTHFUL TINT MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the Athlete or 
Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes up 
but 6in. square floor-room ; new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 
30,000 physicians, lawyers, cler, men, editors 
and others now using it. Send for ill’d circu- 
lar, 40 eng’s; nocharge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, 
Scientific, Physical. and Vocal Culture, 9 
East 14th St., New York 





TRADE MARK. 





Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Mal areas 

Hatcher made. 

percentage 










Pronean Boren, 












Capramseed to baton a lanwer 

lars 

of fertile at less other, 

Bend 66, for Mlus. stain, GEO. Me STAML, Quiesg, LiL 
| 


HOTWATER : 
ATERS.-= 


THE DF-MORGAN BOILER Co. AKRON O. 
48) CENTRESST.N.Y.& 23 West LAKE ST. CHICAGO NU 





ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON'T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 


rhe AURAPHONE will surely help you if youdo. Itisa 

new scientific invention which will restore the hear- 
ing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is invis- 
jible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort in wear- 
ing. Itisto the ear what the glasses are to the eye, an 
lear spectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars. 


The Auraphone Company. 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. ill, 












wr WORKSHOP ‘2 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Worki 
FOOT POWER -68 e_—— 


Machinery 
pete with Factories 

wer, both in quali rofit on product, 

e only complete line of such machines 
made. ave the test twenty years, 
Send for omens Address: 

- F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
904 Ruby St., Rockford, I 



















HICCINS’ PHOTO-MOUNTER. 
A novel and superior adhesive, st ecially 
prepared for mounting Photographs, Aris- 
totypes, Scrap-Pictures, Engravings, etc. 
Not a starch or flour paste, but a new dis- 
covery in the chemistry of adhesives, a 
Vegetable Glue. Never decays. Will not 
1 cockle, strike through, nor change thetone 
of mounts. Ask your dealer for it. Send for 
: circulars (mention THE CHAUTATQUAN). 
AS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs. 
168-170 Eighth S°., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For Public Lectures, 


Class Demonstrations, Home or Societies. 
A source of profit evenings. Views 6 to 30 
feet on the ecreen. Cata- 
logue free. Mention this 


magazine. 

J. B. COLT & CO., 

Manufacturers, Photographers 
and Colo 

16 Beekman street, New York, 

189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 









P AIN Troors 
WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 


times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send for 
Circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


PENINSULA isa FROST. 

FREE township of high 
healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free of marsh, fillec 
with Northern people. No negroes, noliquor, no malaria; 
where pineapples, lemons and oranges grow best, and frest 
vegetables are gathered all winter. Homes sold on install 
ments so cheap! ‘‘ The Florida Homeseeker,”’ monthly 
tells all about it. Sample Free. Write. 


0. M. CROSBY. Editor, Avon Park, Florida. 












IT touches the SPOT. 








forward,a wonderful improvement on common 
Porous Plasters. W ood’s is a double-quick plaster 


& Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. 


$30.00 to $50.00 saved on many new and second- 
hand Bicycles. Lists free. Over 2,000 in stock. 












innse Penetrating 
Wo00's PLASTER 


Contains a mild solvent which opens the pores, enabling the 

pain-killer to penetrate (go through) the skin and stop the 
ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy for RHEUMATISH, 

The new Wood’s Penetrating Plaster a distinct step gcyaTiIC 

t= (If your druggist does not keep Wood's Plasters, 





Cash ortime. AGENTS WANTED. 


i ie 
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A, LUMBAGO, KIDNEY PAINS. Try one. 









he can easily get them for you if you ask him.)_4@9 





Na me MODERN 
STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Clo 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
ep BEST and MOST ECONOMICA 


Stove Polish in the World. 










Box B, No. 
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Well-Bred 


ROSES 


on their own roots are 
our speciaity. We bave 
grown and sold the best 
for 25 years. Our New 

“Guide to 
Rose Culture” 
contains all the secrets we have learned in 
that time about successful flower growing. 
We will send it to you gratis, together with a 
sample copy of our Monthly Magazine, 


«¢ SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,’’ 


if you will send us your address, 


The DINGEE & 
Px, CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers 


L and Seedsmen, } West Grove, Pa. 











Exposition Information 
and Booking Bureau 
URNISHES intending visitors to the World’s Fair 
with such information as will avoid annoyance, 
confusion and delay. 

Where am I going tostop? CanI get a room for my- 
self and fami:y? How much willit cost? Can I engage 
it in advance? Is it near the Fair? Where can I get 
meals? and a thousand other matters of cletail necessary 
to your comfort in visiting the great World’s Fair. 

We supply this information which avoids the possibili- 
ty of you being imposed on, so that on your arrival in 
Ciicage yes know where you are going, how you are 
going to do it and what it will cost ; thus saving you sever- 
al days valuable time that otherwi-e would be Ist. 

We act as your cow missioners in all these matters and 
give your interests and wants our personalattention. lor 
such service we charge the nominal sum ot one dollar. 
Write at once, have your quarters engaged and arranye- 
ments made with reliable parties, thus insuring you com- 
fort and pleasure at a minimum cost. 

Hundreds of applications are being received daily and 
bookings are being made far in advance Don't delay. 
Add d make drafts and moneyorders payable to the 
EXPOSITION INFORMATION AND BOOKING BUREAU, 

Suite 1415 Ashland Bloek, CHICAGO. 
We refer by permission to this paper. 




















GRAPE ee VINE 
EATON. 
ptive Catalogue Free 


Also other SMALL FRUITS. New Descri; 


- T.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y 





OT 
SEEDS {15 @& 
— Piano 


Roe, . REACH EVERY STAT E,AMONG "i; 
Venn eel a ee 
FLOWERSX VEGETABLES 


P’ C.E. ALLEN, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


REES ™, 


experienced buyers and planters 
everywhere favor the Shady Hill 
Nursery Co., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Special advice and plans for 
planting this spring given gratis. 
Send for Catalogue with Novel- 
ties only offered by us. 








Catalogue Free, 


a Mention this paper. 


APES. TLREES- ROSE 


100 other varieties old and new. Ten days earlier than Hardy Roses, Clematis, Shrubs, &c. 
Immense Stock. Lowest Prices. any other variety. C. S. CURTICE CO., PORTLAND, N. Y. 





Toya ype Herinine PATENT INSIDE 
ING WINDO 
A BARGAIN ET WEP SEENS!Y | FASLIDING WINDOW BLINDS, 
» Collection o - What better evidence can a builder 
10 Choice Annuals (every body’s favorites), all new have of the great popularity of Sliding 
fresh seeds,sure togrowand bioom this season. Pansy 4 Window Blinds, than to see in any 
pesoubees ond markings; Palen, 5 colers; Verbena. s Architects’ or Builders Journal, so 
ors; nks, colors; etunia, colors; 
Pct eaten” pe Sateam, 5 nowy (on aman chews bI cage endl Poe Ed 
‘ens. colors anc wee ° f 

FOR {2 CENTS andthe name and addressesof $ try? The blinds slide up and down 

two of your friends who grow § in the window frame like sash, and 
oe i willsend post-paid. pny ere stay at any position; don’t interfere 
one -eacho e ten varieties (encugh for any or- i 
) dinary garden.) Thisisa BONA FIDE offer, made to — } ng Flinn pd yn 
introduce my home grown flower seedsto new cus-¢ Me rit Wi ” oop : re n use. 
5 tomers and which | guarantee to please you or the erit Wins. he Fittest Survive. 
amount paid will be refundedand the seed given as a 4 Send 4-cent stamp for 80-page illus- 
ees tiacaaree: MEO. MgkichMciicd | tratedcatelonue to 

x ree a - Minneapo nn, 
ae ae ee eee HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
Removed to Crestline, Ohio, U. &. A. 

38 Beaver St. 
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A FLORAL CURIOSITY. 


1893. 


LRP 


A rapid growing, hardy climber, attaining a height of over forty 
feet. Flowers curious pipe shape, three or four inches 
long, yellowish-green brown. Leaves ten inches across. 


a 


Price per plant 25 cents; three plants 60 conts, and, 
where requested, with each order will be given FREE a copy of 


THE POETS’ NUMBER 


Pick’s Floral Guide, 


This year we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the 
way of hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the 
best authors, making THe Ports’ Numper oF Vick’s FLoraL Guipe a 


source of interest me pleasure the whole year. The practi- 
cal part contains Colored Plates ot Alpine Aster, Be~ 
ii gonta, Dahli Dutch °s Pipe, Clematis, Pan-\\ 
sites, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings ; descriptions of the sweet- 
est and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, mew Roses, new Chrysanthemums and scores of other 
grand and good things. Names and prices of everything one could desire in way 
of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 
Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the my a 


J AMES VICK'S SONS, eae x. ’. 











$$$ $$$ ___ 
CAPTAIN OF VICK’S NAVY. 





UBURBAN 
- = Homes. 


CONTAINING OVER 


Thirty Plates 


5 of entirely new designs contrib- 
se} uted by over 
a Twenty Architects, 
> giving descriptions, details and 
f, 4 coats together with a chapter of 
\ Sagemens to Home Builders 
“% a chapter on Plumbing and 
. t Seaiiedion, One oblong quarto, 
)/ cloth. Price, $3.00. 
if wm. 7. COMSTOCK, Pub., 
23 Warren St., New York . 


my Architectural Book Catalogue 
. on apzlication. 


















Buys a OOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell a 
turer’s prices—direct from the factory to the ‘ae os 
means just half the retail Br ice. Yous sare the other half. 
We sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, 
and can point you to an Organ or Piano of our make in every 
County inthe U.S. If you S ive within 200 miles of us, you 
can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself. 
Write at once for our new Catalogue. 
Free to any address. It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
tions, accurate descriptions and lowest prices of the latest 
and finest styles of Organs and Pianos. It will save you 
many times its weight in gold, 

Organs from $25.00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


ll Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
Ref First Nati l Bank, your own Banker, 

Z and all Commercial Agencies. 

Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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No gardener or fruit grower can afford to be without our new Seed 
and Plant Book. IT IS A WONDER. A few of its special features: 
Over 700 Illustrations ; $2500 in Cash Prizes; Beautiful Colored Plates ; 
Everything Good—old or new. 

It is mailed free to all enclosing 6 cents in stamps for return postage 
(less than one-third its cost.) Write to-day, mention this paper, and 


Wm. Henry Maule, Phitaaeipnia. 


address 





CHOICE ROSES at 5 Cts. 


Our RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF 2O ROSES FOR SI. ty'ran. 


anneal are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 inches high, and will 

- tree! Ny. rthis summer either in pots CY planted in yard. They are ardy ever 
bloomers. We send instructions with each order how to plant end care for them. 
lease examine the below list of 20 choice fragrant monthly roses, and see if you 
- duplicate them anywhere for an amount so small as ei. Th They are nearly 
all new kinds.—We guarantee them to reach you in good condition. The List:— 


Duchess of Albany, the best pink tose by far everintroduced. The Bride, pure 

ivory white. Vi Fol . elegant fawn color. Meteor, the best 

rich erimeon rose. Franciska Kruger, elegant shades of tawn. Pearl of the 

ee deep & golden yellow. The Queen, double pure white. Comtesse de Frig- 

m elles Gontier, lovely dark red. Dinsmore, bright carmine. 

Rheing ola bi Benut 1 shades o d tawn. Waban, a great rose, in bloom al! the 

fo Fre of roses.” Snowflake, pure white, always in bloom. 

Mad. de Wattevilin the ‘beautiful Tulip ness. Bridesmaid, a great garden rose. Mad. 

Joseph Schwartz. blooms in cluste oa egant. Dr. Reymont, intense fiery scarlet. 

Star of Gold, will produce the m ye isi buds and roses. Lady Ashburton, jong 
buds, carmine and coppery yellow. 











Ballinger, Texas, Nov. 29, 1892. 
The Goop & REESE Co., the moet sf O. Gentlemen :-—The 2 ever blooming roses you sent me 
for $1, arrived yesterday in the most splendid condition, and allow me to say that I was absolutely 
eurprteed at the size of the stalks and the amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have 
wondered many times how you could afford to send out such roses for such a small price. Every 

home in the land should have their yard full of ever blooming roses at this price. 
Yours, . WILLINGHAM. 

We will also send our Iron Clad Collection of 12 Hardy all different colors, #1. Try 
acet. 20 Chrysanthemums, all pt winners, $1. 16 Geraniuma. double and single. baw and acented, 61. 12 chelce 
, different —, 1. keta choice Flower Seeds, all a kinds, $1. Our handsome, illustrated, 144 page 
Piore, describin, ob on Plants and al! Seeds, maiiod for 10c. sta: Don’t place your order before seeing our prices. 
_ CAN SAVE YO —e ave have haze levee a 7 old | for om = effest, Liberal Premiums to club raisers, or 
how to get your seeds an clubs. We are the Largest Rose Crowers In America. 


Address GOOD & REESE C0., Box 6, *"Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 


SAUL SN 
= All Kinds of Seeds 


But only the best of each kin ave made FERRY’Ss seed business 
the largest in the world. Prosperous planters everywhere are using 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


% Seed Annual for 1893 is a veritable magazine. It con- 
oe information about planting to be had from no other source. 
Get it before you commence to plant. We send it for the asking. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. =— 
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Swect Pcas—The Coming Hower 


: No other Annual is so universally popular. The delicate fragrance of these old-time favorites has 
% endeared them to thousands, But do you know the BEST NOVELTIES that have created such @ 
furore of late? While retaining all their sweet simplicity, these new types display rich and exquisite col- 
8 oring, with flowers of larger size and more graceful form. To still more widely popularize this floral 
§ favorite, we planted ACRES OF SWEET PEAS the past season, and harvested over seven tons 
(more than 14,000 pounds) of the choicest seed, enabling us to offer a collection of most beautiful 
% Rare Novelties at a bargain. 


For 25 Cents 


we will mail one packet each 

of ALL the following: 
BOREATTON. A grand variety with very 
large flowers, borne in threes; color fine, 
deep maroon throughout; unique. 


LOTTIE ECKFORD. Lovely, long-stem- 
med flowers, borne profusely in clusters of 
three ; clear white, delicately shaded porce- 
lain blue, distinctly and broadly margined 
lavender. 


+ QUEEN OF ENGLAND. Magnificent 
white flowers of large size and good sub- 
stance, borne abundantly. 


% ORANGE PRINCE. The rarest of all 
colors; splendid long-stemmed flowers of 
bright orange pink, flashed with scarlet ; 
very distinct. 


We have a beautiful colored plate, painted 
R from nature, of the four distinct new Sweet 
Peas named above, which we will mail en- 
closed flat with our FARM ANNUAL for 1893}. 


2 ECKFORD’S GILT-EDGE, or SURPASS- 
ING SWEET PEAS. This grand strain of 
new Sweet Peas in mixture is unequaled. It 
includes not only the best of Eckford’s novel- 
ties, but also many new seedlings not yet named, 
and of surpassing beauty. 


= Our enormous stock, specially grown, 
of Novelties described above, enables 
us to offer the complete Collection, one packet 


of each, postpaid 
to any pm gc for 25 Ce nts. 
In addition, we present our New Book— 


‘All About Sweet Peas.”’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Nothing of the kind ever attempted before. A charming recital of fact and fancy, it tells how to 
have a profusion of Sweet Peas every day for months. Fully illustrated, handsomely printed, beauti- 
fully bound, it is really aw Art Monograph alone worth the price of the Coilection, but is GIVEN FREE 
WITH EVERY ORDER. Will you not show this unequaled offer to your friends? We will mail 
Five Complete Collections, with five books, for $1.00, and we guarantee that every purchaser will be 
delighted. Send 25c. in cash or stamps for a sample Collection, Every one who sees it will want one. 


f and ack sox BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1893. 


BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 
A handsome book of 172 pages in the seed buyer’s interest; it tells all about the BEST SEEDS 
that grow; honest descriptions; truthful illustrations; colored plates painted from nature, and 
includes rare novelties in Vegetables and Flowers which cannot be had elsewhere. A five-page 
illustrated article—‘‘Where and How Seeds are Grown’’—shows the knowledge, enterprise 
and skill necessary to breed up seeds. You should know of this, as there are tons on tons of 
seeds on sale of common quality, honest but poor, which come from poor plants and will natur- 
ally grow poor plants. We want to make acquaintance with every reader who has a garden. 
You cannot do better than our offer of Sweet Peas above, but if you would rather have our 
FARM ANNUAL first, send a postal card for it to-day. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. , S23, -r;, Philadelphia. 
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ONE ENJOYS 


Both the method and results when 


is taken ; itis pleasant and refreshing to 

ys the taste, and acts gently yet prompt- 

| ly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 

cleanses the system effectually, dispels 

colds, headaches and fevers, and cures 

habitual constipation. Syrup of Figs 

is the only remedy of its kind ever 

produced, pleasing to the taste and 

acceptable to the stomach, prompt in 

its action and truly beneficial in its 

effects. Prepared only from the most 

healthy and agreeable substances, its 

many excellent qualities commend it to 

all,and have made it the most popular 

remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for 

sale in 5Oc. and $1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable druggist 

who may not have it on hand will procure it promptly for any one who wishes 
to try it. Do not accept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WILL BE GLAD, IN THIS ANNIVERSARY YEAR, TO 


TART 
Shirley Poppy. s R ' PONDEROSA 
A TOMATO. 


Zebra Zinnia. 


FOR ANY ONE 
Free of Charge! 
HOW? xo zs waz: 


Send them 25 cts. to pay postage and pack- 
ing and they will mail you gratis, their 
COLUMBIAN COLLECTION of 
SEEDS, consisting of Succession Cab- 


|} bage, New York Lettuce, Ponderosa © 


|/Tomato, Bonfire Pansy, Zebra Zin- Se 


S nia, and Shirley Poppies. (The six 4 
packets of seeds named, composing the g 


Columbian Collection, cannot be bought 
anywhere for less than 50 cents.) 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, 


for with every Collection they will also 
add, Free, their Catalogue of 1893 of 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GAR- 
DEN,” provided you will state where you 
saw this advert sement. Every copy of this 
grand Catalogue alone costs 25 cts., and its 
150 pages are strewn with hundreds of new 
engravings, and embellished with eight beau 
tiful colored plates, all of which truthfully 
portray the Cream of everything in Seeds 


4 and Plants. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
is worth 25 cents. 


Purchasers of the Columbian Collec- 
tion will receive the seeds in a red envelope, 
which they should preserve, because every 
such envelope, when enclosed with an order 
for goods selected from the Catalogue here 
referred to, will be accepted as a cash pay- 
ment of 25 cts. on every order amounting 
to ¢1.00 and upward, These Collections 
can be written for, or, if more convenient, be 
obtained at the stores of PETER HEN- 
DERSON & CO., 35 Cortlandt St., 
New York, where Seeds, Plants, etc., are 
sold at retail all the year round, Postage 
stamps accepted as cash. 


SUCCESSION 
CABBAGE. 


NEW YORK 
LETTUCE. 
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WORLD'S FAIR a. Glsat Rebatioion. 


$IX HUNDRED, 10X12 Board Floor, Double or Fly-Roof Tents, FOR RENT to World’s Fair Visitors. 


Tents located in a beautiful grove, in the Prohibition District, and within walking distance of the World’s Fair 
grounds; soil sandy and thoroughly sewered ; grove enclosed by high, tight fence, with thorough police protection 
and brilliantly lighted and warmed, when necessary, by electricity. A five cent buss line and a nickel railroad to 
carry the rheumatic, the ‘ 
tired and the lazy to the RE@7* 39% Ma “77, Pi) “gg : 
Fair grounds. A bank, 40ieisgee nae WP aes Raye UES Bs : 4 2 | % wa- 
post-office, express office sae So PN ELS, Fe ag Bo ah 3 ye » ao 
and parcel room, right on BT OU Leo cs ¢ tm OE Y be 6 aie Fa —" .. 
the Encampment grounds Se BAR IN 2 pire ae " wm i. 7A 
Safety, Economy, Con- & oF, J : rst class restaurant. 8 
e ’ . SS Near Elevated Railroad. 
venience, Comfort com- fig A Eset) Freed fi i 
bined. No fire escapes i “fi . ee a 
needed, Every guest a i Wh gee i) ve dust and smoke of the 
room on the first floor. & Lg (\) i paneye city. 10 In walking dis- 
“Out of Sight” of any “~“*>" WF PPpaee ony tance of the Fair. 11 
hotel accommodations : : mk ia Sennen tap Songer ant 
ordinary folks can buy. j soo mane Sr your § $ § 


pax Special apartments for ladies unattended by gentlemen. Tents only $7 per week, Tent furniture may 
be brought from home or will be furnished as follows per week: Woven wire bed, comfortable for two, $1.00. 
Cots, 50c. Camp chairs each, 15c. Pillows each, 15c. Sheets each, toc, Pillow slips each, 1oc, Cumfort- 
ers, 25c, Blankets, 35c. Mirror, 15c. Towels one per day, 50c, Send orders atonce, First come, first 


served. For further particulars 
Address J. A. VAN FLEET, Sec’y, M. E. Church Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Warsaw Sa it B aths PERNIN 8 to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, no po 
9 SHORTHAND | sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free. 
WARSAW, N.Y. LEADS ALL. ) Write Perm Institute, Detroit, Mich. 


Natural Salt Water and all Modern Baths; 

_— : -_— ~ ; a. oaiie on a and = se 

qu ent. ‘reatment y adapted to eu- State of Wash ® ee nm 

ie and Nervous Troubles. See large —— formation Beebe ey apd manutactering 

ment in Taz CHsuTAcQuAN for February and _ . and commercial city at the end of the Great 

JOHN C. FISHER, M. D., W. E. MILLER Hesshern By. lines on Puget Sound, fur- 
e 


Medical Superintendent. Business Manager. | nished on postal application. Everett Land Co., Ev- 
erett, Wash. SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager 
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If there is a School on Road or 
House in the United — 
States that. does not 
own an American Flag, 


let the teacher write a 

. . | All Wintons have Double Diamond Steel Frame ; | 

immediately to | Special Anti-Friction Ball Bearings; Pneumatic Tires ; | 
| Cork Handles ; Garford Saddles. etc. When you are get- 


Hy | ting geta Winton—it’s a winner. Send for catalogue. | 
G. W. Simmons & Co., THE WINTON BICYCLE CO., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. [262 Pockine Avenss, CLEVELAND, O50. | 
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Justice to All. 


It is now apparent to the Directors of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition that millions of people will be denied the pleasure of becoming 
the possessors of 


World’s Fair 
Souvenir Coins 


The Official Souvenir 
of the Great Exposition— 


The extraordinary and growing demand for these Coins, and the de- 
sire on the part of the Directors that equal opportunities may be afforded for 
their purchase, have made it necessary to enlarge the channels of distribution. 
To relieve themselves of some responsibility, the Directors have invited 


THE MERCHANTS 


Throughout the Nation to unite with the Banks in placing Columbian Half- 
Dollars on sale. This is done that the masses of the people, and those 
living at remote points, mav be afforded the best possible opportunitv to 
obtain the Coins. 


THE FORTUNATE POSSESSORS 


of SOUVENIR COINS will be those who are earliest in seizing upon these 
new advantages. 


$10,000 Was Paid For The First Coin 


They are all alike, the issue is limited, and time mus¢ enhance their 
value. The price is One Dollar each. 


HOW TO GET THE COINS: 


Go to your nearest merchant or banker, as they are likely to have 
them. If you cannot procure them in this way, send direct to us, ordering 
not less than Five Coins, and remitting One Dollar for each Coin ordered. 

Send instructions how to ship the Coins and they will be sent free 
ofexpense. Remit by registered letter,or send express or post-office money 
order, or bank draft to 


Treasurer World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 
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Wheels of ’93 


\" 
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This is the Century Columbia, Model 32, of ‘93—There 
are other Columbias—Model 30, the expert's wheel 
—Model 29, the reliable Century of ‘92—Model 27,a 
safety as good as the big wheeled Expert of other days— 
Model 31, the new Ladies’ Columbia, the wheel of bicy- 
cled grace—Model 28, the all-around family Columbia— 
the Racing Safety, the blue-rimmed hero of the track— 
But enough—the Columbias of ‘93 are lighter and even 
better than before— All about them in the handsom- 
est and easiest reading catalogue—forty-five engravings 
—free at Columbia agencies—by mail for two two-cent 
stamps—Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Hartford, Conn. 
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DO YOU KNOW 









that shabby furniture can be made as 


charming as new?—that the entire look 





of the home can be transfigured and 





given a permanent beauty?—that all 





these things can be done with varnish, 





at a very small cost? 





Our ‘People’s Text-Book’’—sent 






free—will explain how. 









MURPHY VARNISH Co. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 






Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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Pears 
Soap 


Pears’ is probably the only soap 
in the world with no free alkali 
in it. That ‘s why it leaves the 


skin so soft and smooth—no alkali 


in it. 
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It is kept a year at least; al- 
most no water in it. This is why 


it goes so far and lasts so long. 
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Handsomely Illustrated Books 


The Armies of To-day. 


A Description of the Armies of the Leading 
Nations of the Present Time. With Pro 
fuse Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 
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ings. 4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, Gilt 
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Sketching Rambles in Holland. 


By GEORGE H. BouGuTon, A.R.A. _Illus- 
trated with Drawings by the Author and 
Epwin A, ABBEY. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, 
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Leather, Gilt 
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“COD LIVER OIL; Special 


NOTHING BUT OOO Livin om.” BRAIN FOOD 
THE ONLY ADROOETS Orr. n d 
PETER MOLLER’S a 


Norwegian God Liver Oi NERVE TONIC. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


MOLLER’S. Composed of the Phosphoid principle of the 
PO 3 ox-brain and wheat germ. 


ag COD LIVER ONY 


RADE MARK 


The very elements which produce 


Pure—Sound—Sweet—Scientifically Prepared— ; j i 
Having the agreeable fiavor of freshly boiled Cod vital force, lncrease brain power, 


Li , a dish ti d by E « . . . ° ° 
mets Free from odor As easily taken as a | Sustain in vigor all the functions, 
draught of water—Leaves no after taste—Followed nat 
by no nausea or eructation. prevent mentaland nervous debility. 


HOLLER’S OIL 1S NOT AN EMULSION, It is a véta/ nutrient phosphite not a laboratory 


Variously Sweet and consisting of Gum, agee, 


Essential Oils, Chemicals, Water and some C or acid phosphate. 


Liver Oil, producing an uncombined mixture. ; , , 
disapproved of for obvious reasons by physicians, Formula on each label. Pamphlet with full in- 
But a Pure and the Only Absolutely formation fre licati 
é e on application to 
Pure Oil in the Worid. ud 
Put up only in flat oval bottles hermetically 
sealed. For sale by druggists. ‘* Méller’s Cod 


Liver Oil.” For sale by : 
W. H, Schteffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents Leading Druggists. 
None genuine without a 


56 West 25th St., N. Y. 


this signature. 4g 


An F fficient LIEBIC COMPANY’S 
Health (fficer — OF = 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY —- 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 


valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU= 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES and 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
Gensine goede manuiactured caty by For Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Avenue, New «- ° 
Nine For Delicious, Refreshing Beef Tea. 


EPPS’S |-cnrorrincel COCOA. 
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W.Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


iA No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar 
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‘modoqg -w sAoounvygj— 


‘Be j ation. It has move 
A cream of tartar baking powder. PN a ik bi than three times the 
Highest of all in leavening strength. =i BR 7 1) fet strength of Cocoa 
—Latest United States Government mixed with Starch, 
Food Report. Arvowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
Royal Baking Powder Co.., more economical, costing less than one cent a 
106 Wall St., N. Y. cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 

ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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NO FAMILY = 


Should be without 
Dr. Grosvenor’s 

Bell-cap-sic 
Plasters; a safe- 
guard savainst in- 
flamimation of the 
lungs, pleurisy, 
and kidney pains. 
The first symp- 
toms of these dis 


Dr. WARNER'S ABDOMINAL CORSET. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that 
Abdominal Corsets are only suitabl 
for stout ladies; they please every 
lady who likes a long corset. 

This Corset is made with extension 
steels and elastic gores, and is boned 
with Coraline. We make 24 styles of! 
Coraline Corsets, fitting every variety 
of figure. 

Long waist an lack corsets a spe 
cialty. Pricesfrom one to five dollars 


eases should be 
treated vigorously 
lest } 
chro. Mt 
Dr. Grosvenor’s 
eap-sie Plas 
eure when 
“yr things fail. 25¢. <All) druggists, or 
J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., BOSTON 


Send for Book. 
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each. 
Sold everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
New YorK AND CHICAGO 


FIFTY YEARSBEFORE THE PUBLIO 
_ | IANOS upon their excellence alone have attained an 
a UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which estab- 
lishes them as unequaled in TONE TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, -_ DURABILITY. WAREROOME 148 sth 
Ave., near 20th St., New York; 22 and 24 HK. Balt. St., Baltimore; and 
S. 


817 LK Hy Ave., Washington. D. 
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The Old English Dramatists 


A book of delightful lectures by JamES RUSSELL Low- 
ELL, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, Professor in Har- 
vard University. Uniform with Riverside Lowell, also 
in fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by GEORGE E. 
WoopBERRY, Professor of Literature in Columbia Col- 
lege. Centenary Edition. From new plates, and more 
nearly complete and every way desirable than any li- 
brary edition of Shelley heretofore published. With a 
new portrait. 4 vols., crown 8vo, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome 


By Ropo_ro LANCIANI, author of “Ancient Rome in 
the Light of Modern Discoveries,’’ giving the results of 
archzological researches relating to the first five cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and describing the trans- 
formation of the Rome of the Czsars, into the Capital 
of Christendom. With numerous illustrations. In 
Roman binding, with a slip cover. Square 8vo, $6.00. 


The Dawn of Italian Independ- 
ence 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of 
Venice, 1849. A peculiarly welcome work on account 
of its marked ability and picturesqueness, and as 
covering an important period in Italian history which 
has hitherto been inadequately treated. By WILLIAM 
R. THAYER. With Maps. 2 vols., crown octavo, $4.00. 


The Interpretation of Nature 


A book of equal value and interest, treating with full 
knowledge and admirable candor several important 
questions related to both natural history and theology, 
by N. S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard Uni- 
versity, author of ‘‘ Illustrations of the Earth's Sur- 
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Historical and Political Essays 


Hight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, Morris, and 
important political subjects, by HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
author of “* Studies in History,’’ and of ‘‘George Wash- 
ingtou,’’ ‘Alexander Hamilton,’’ and“ Daniel Webster,”’ 
in the American Statesmen Series. Crown, 8vo, $1.25. 


Prose Idyls 


A tasteful little volume of brief essays, full of engaging 
fancies which might have been clothed in verse, but 
are presented in delicate prose, by JOHN ALBEE. Artis- 
tically printed. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Book of Famous Verse 


A delightful volume, containing a great variety of the 
best British and American poems. Selected and ar- 
tanged by AGNES REPPLIER, author of “ Books and 
Men,”’ and “ Points of View.”’ 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.25; also in. Riverside Library for Young 
People, 75 cents. 


Japan 
In History, Folk-Lore, and Art 


A book full of interesting information for young people 
about a peculiarly interesting country and people, by 
WittiaM ELtiott Grirris, D.D., author of “ The 
Mikado’s Empire,” “The Lily Among Thorns,” etc. 
In Riverside Library for Young People. 16mo, 75 cents. 


* *}or sale by all Bookseller sent po 


stpaid 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


|The Discovery of America 


With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske 
Eleventh thousand. 


By JOHN FISKE. 
many maps, facsimiles, etc. 
vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
“In wealth of maps, diagramis,, explanatory notes 
references to authorities, thorough literary equipment 
and charm of style, this book is worthy of the author’ 
great fame,’’— The Critic, New York. 


Other Books of History. 


By JOHN FISKE. ° 
The American Revolution 


With Pians of Battles, and a new Steel Portrai 


Washington from a miniature never before reproduced 
Stxth Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00 


The Beginnings of New England 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relation to Civil and 
Religious Liberty. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, $2 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789 


With a Map and 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The War of Independence 


With ma 


Bibliography. Eleventh Edit 


In the Riverside Library for Young People. 
Eighth Edition. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Christopher Columbus 


By JUSTIN WINsor, Editor of ‘‘ The Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America.’’ With portraits and maps 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 

“Dr. Winsor’s work embodies the latest and most 
authoritative conclusions on the subject whi the 
best European and oe research and scholarshi 
have reached,”’—Dr. F. Poole. 


The Eve of the French Revo- 
lution 


By EDWARD J. LOWELL. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Mr. Lowell gives an admirably clear and comprehen- 
sive work of one of the most important and engrossing 
periods of Modern History. 


The Story of Mary Washington 


A book of new and very interesting information about 
the mother of Washington, by MARY VIRGINIA TER- 
HUNE (“Marion Harland’). With a portrait and eight 
illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Uncle Remus and his Friends 


A delightful concluding book of ‘“‘Uncle Remus” storie 
by JozL CHANDLER Harris. With 12 excellent 
page illustrations by A. B. Frost. r12mo, $1.50. 


The Evolution of Christianity 


One of the most significant books of recent years 
LYMAN ABBOTT. $1.25. 
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PETER lMOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


CoD LIVER OIL 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 


And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an in 
proved process which is the result of years of scientifi 
investigation, is the best preparation of cod liver « 
because it is the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestib! 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil whic 

Continuously Administered without causin 
g listurbances. Put up in flat, oval bottle 
sealed and dated. For sale by all rightly-stocked 
drug t 


VN. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada 


Special 
BRAIN FOOD 
and 


NERVE TONIC. 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


Composed of the Phosphoid principle ot the 
ox-brain and wheat germ. 


The very elements which produce 
vital force, increase brain power, 
sustain in vigor all the functions, 
prevent mental and nervous debility. 


It is a vital nutrient phosphite not a laboratory 
or acid phosphate. 


Formula on each label. Pamphlet with full in- 
formation free on application to 
56 West 25th St., N. Y. 


- RCby Ge 


For sale by 

Leading Druggists. 
None genuine without 
this signature. 





DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 


ALL IMITATIONS FOR 
==s9ALL PAIN 
Rheumatism 
| Feminine 
1) Complaints 
i Lameness 
| SOFeness 
EJ Wounds 
"aSaia wee” Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 


US Piles 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 


It will Cure. 











WR 








Fine Cooking at Home 


Some people think that 
prepare 
he delicate soups a1 


tl ley cannot 


sauces and delicious 
made dishes which are 
peculiar to the best 
French cooking in o 


homes. But by use of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


as a stock for Soups, 





Sauces, Made Dishes, 
] 

hey can be made eas- 
suc- 


ily, cheaply, and 


cessfully at home, 

genuine Liebig COMPANY’S and 
See that the signature of 
is 772 due on the jar, 


frets 


N. B. Get the 
avoid disappointment. 


Justus von. LIEBIG 








EPPS’s | 





CRATEFUL 
COMFORTING 


| COCOA. 




























A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106. Wall St., N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 


a W. Baker & Co.'s 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 
i than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 























Caution. On the back cloth of 
every genuine Bell-cap-sic Plaster there 
is a picture of a bell. 

Prevent Pneumonia and cure 
coughs and colds by putting a Bell-cap- 
sic Plaster on the chest when you feel the 
first symptoms. In severe cases another 
Bell-cap-sic between the shoulders will 
hasten the cure. 


Safe, quick and sure, and the best plasters for th 
all aches and pains. % 
J. M. GROSVENOR & CO. 5, tt 
Boston, Mass. + us 








DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE DRESS STAYS. 


The same qualities 


have made Coraline so vreat 
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VARNER BROS 


359 Broadway, N. Y. 
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[IAN heat YEAKSBEFORE THE PUBLIO 
pon their excellence alone have attained anu 


Ave. near oth Be 


Ave. rl near 2ot 





UNPURCH ASED PRE- sed east which estab- 
em as Bee ualed in TON CH, 
and URABIL! Wareeeees. rs sth 

ew York; 22 and 24 H. Balt. St., Baltimore; ind 
Washington. D. C 











